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, PREFACE. 



The success of my previously published books Has 
encouraged me to issue the present volume. I would 
here express my thanks to the many kind j&iends who 
have, purchased my books, and to the members of the 
Press who have so favourably noticed them. To those 
Reviewers who freely pointed out their failings I also 
offer my thanks ; and I venture to add, that if they 
will deign to look through this volume, they will, I 
trust, observe that I have profited by their wholesome 
strictures. 

I launch this, my third contribution to the book 
literature of Australia, in the hope that it may be, 
in some humble degree, instrumental in advancing 
the interests of my adopted countty. 

THE AUTHOR 

Dabldtohubst, Stdnet, 
Sth Odober 1860, 
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CHAPTEB L 

A domestic episode. — Love at first sight ; a simple matter, irhich had 
a weighty influence on the subsequent career of the Stubble family, 

M& Joseph Stubble was sitting on a stump in front of his 
homestead one evening in autumn ; the sun had dipped helow 
the horizon, and a flock of 'laughing Jackasses" {Ducelo 
gtgantea)y perched on a blue gum-tree, were making the bush 
resound with their merry cachinnations, as they invariably do 
at sunset and sunrise. Mr Stubble was wishing that his heart 
were as free from care for the morrow as those chattering birds 
were, and was sighing over some unseen trouble, when he felt 
one of his grizzly locks puUedaby a plaj^ul hand behind him, 
and on turning round he beheld lus wife, her ruddy face looking 
as pleasant as the moon, which was just showing its full orb, 
and turning the ripples of the distant river into quicksil-ver. 

" Hey, Peggy lass, am't thee done with skittish tricks 1 ^ 
said Mr Stubble, smiling affectionately at his wife ; then draw- 
ing her towards him by her apron-string, he gave her a kiss, so 
lovingly loud that it seemed to excite the birds in the gum- 
tree, for they be^n to chuckle again in that peculiar way 
which no naturaliftthaB ever been able adequately to describe or 
imitate. "What 's up now. Peg ? I know there be 's summat 
comical coming, by the way thee lips twiddle." 

« What do you think, Joe 1 " 

"Why, I think thee art the buxomest old 'ooman in 
Daisybank. Qive us another buss, lass ? " 

"Get out with your nonsense, master; there's Biddy 

a 
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yonder grinning at ns. I am going to tell you something 
about our Mag as will astonisli you a bit." 

" Well, I 'd like to know summat nice abooft* her, for to 
tell *ee the truth, Peg, I Ve been sitting on tinik stump for 
an hour or more trying to guess what ails the maid, and I 
«jm't come at it for tiie life of me," replied Joe, with a sigh. 

" I thought you were bothering your head about some- 
thing or other, by the way you were biting your beard and 
{>ulling* at your whiskers. But you nee<£i't look so suart, 
master, there 's nothing shocking the matter." 

'^ I be glad to hear that, lass ; for what 's all the world to a 
man if his family be 's miserable around him. My old dad 
used to say, ' The horse-shoe that clatters wants a nail,' and 
I be sartain sure there is summat uncommon the matter with 
Mag, for her looks as paky as a bush parrot caged in an 
old tea-chest, and a bit agone her used to be giggling all day 
long at notldng at all, or singing songs by the dozen. I 
hope her hasn't cotched the measles from Giles' young uns." 

'' Measles ! not at all. Don't you remember she had 'em 
when we were up at Luckyboy 1 But she has cotched 
something else, Joe. Ha, ha, ha ! how you do stare." 

** It bean't dangerous, I hope ; but out with it at once, 
Peggy, for I be a bit nervous to-night." 

" Why, where is all your wit gone to, Joe 1 Ha, ha, ha ! 
Can't you see the maid is in love 1 " 

" Oh, ho ! Love is it ? Well, well, I forgot to think of 
that ; and it 's a likely complaint for a young lass to catch 
too. But bather it all, missis^ thee didn't look mopey when 
thee wast in love wi' me ; and when I was over head and 
ears in love wi' thee, I never went paking about with my 
chin down to my waistcoat pockets, and my eyes looking as 
dull aa boiled horse-beans. Not at alL" 

"You forget how you used to look, Joe," said Peggy, 
laughing. 

" Not I, lass ; I don't forget those merry days, nor never 
shalL But it 's my notion. Peg, that love bean't such a re^l 
genuine thing out in this country as it used to be at whoam. 
Perhaps the hot winds have summat to do with the change ; 
'em do shrivel up the hearts of the cabbages in our garden, yoa 
know. At any odds, I don't think young folks are so steady 
in their love affairs as 'em used to be in our time ; there is 
too much gallivantation about 'em^ especially the gals." 

«' What is that, Joel" 
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''Why, talking nonsense, and >vliirling about like giddy 
butterflies/tij^t is what I mean. Some folks call it flirting, 
and think tAete bean't much harm in it ; but I think t'other 
way, ^r I *te seen lasses gad about till 'em flutter into the 
nets of them poaching fellows who are always on the look-out, 
for soft nawnies.* 

''I hope you don't mean to say that our girl is a soft 
nawny, master ? " 

" No, no, I didn't say that at all. Peg ; still I '11 say this— » 
her bean't half as spirited as her mother was at her age. I 
don't like the way her has been dilly-dallying with Sam 
Bafter this while back, because it isn't fair and square accord- 
in^to my notion. If her doesn't mean to have the lad, why 
don't her tell 'en so honestly, and let him go and look out far 
some gal who will like him better ? " 

'* Well, Mag doesn't mean to have him, father ; at any rate 
she won't if things go on as straight as we expect, and she 
can get a better man." 

" Her is getting pkguey crooked herself." 

•' Crooked ! What are you talking about. Stubble 1 There 
isn't a better shaped girl in " 

" Stop, stop, Peggy ! it was her temper I was talking about^ 
not her limbs. I don't know what sort of a man her wants 
if Sam can't please her." 

" That is a matter of fancy you know, master. When John 
Duff asked me to marry him, I said, nay, though he had a 
bakery of his own at Winkleigh : I preferred you, Joe." 

'' I should think so, indeed ! Duff had got a wooden leg. 
Now Sam Eafter is a big-fisted, raanly-looking young fellow 
as there is in the district, and a first-rate hand at his trade. 
He 'U mount up in the world by-and-bye, never fear, for he 
has lots of book-laming in his head, thou^ he doesn't talk so 
much as some chaps do who know precious little. My word ! 
Sam is worth a dray-load of Jack-o'-dandies, who would starve 
their grannies for a bottle of scent or a bundle of cigars." 

" Sam is sober, and steady, and good-looking enough ; I 
don't deny aU that, Joe ; but you know he has only got his bare 
wages to depend on, and what is that to begin the world with 
and keep a wife ? Mag likes him a bit I daresay, but she 
thinks i^e ought to look a little higher in life, and no blame 
to her neither, for she is as fine a maid as can be found on the 
three rivers, though I am her mother." 

"That is right enough, Peggy. Her is a real strapping 
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wench, and I be her feyther : still for all that, I don't think 
her is a bit too good for Sam. It 's true he is oniy a journey- 
man at present, bat I don't care about seeing young Allows 
tkoir own masters before they have learnt experience. Sam 
^isHlTiave a shop of his own by and bye, never fear." 

" Suppose he does get a shop of his own, father, what will 
that be after all 9 Mag is worthy of a gentleman." 

'^ Well, Sam is a gentleman to my thinking, though he does 
•wear a paper cap sometimes, and carries a two-foot rule in his 
breeches pocket. I don't believe he would do a shabby thing 
if it would make his fortune. I never heard him speak a 
slang word, much less curse and swear as some of the lads in- 
the neighbourhood do. He hasn't got any bad habits that I 
know of ; he is kind to his feeble old mother, and he is as 
religious as the parson himself. If all that bean't gentility, I 
be out in my reckoning, that 's all. I wish thee thought of the 
lad as I do, Peggy, then Mag would not see many objections, 
I '11 warrant, for thee can manage her like churning." 

" But you haven^t let me tell you who she is in love with, 
Joe," said Peggy, with a knowing look. 

" I ax pardon for stopping you, lass. Speak up now ; I 'U 
listen." 

'* Of course you saw that young gentleman who was out 
'possum shooting with Bob the moonlight nights last week." 

" Hi, hi ! what ! that long dandy chap with a glass eye, 
who 's been stopping at the Major's 1 " 

" With an eye-glass, you mean, Joe." 

" It 's all the same, Peggy." 

" It isn't all the same though; a glass eye is " 

" Yes, yes, I know ; what 'em put in a stuffed head or a 
dark lantern ; but do 'ee tell me who the chap is, and where 
he comes from, and what his name is, and all that." 

"He is a regular gentleman. Mr Benjamin Goldstone, 
that is his name. His father is one of the richest men in 
Sydney, and his grandfather was" 

" Stop a bit. Peg, nevermind his grandmother; tell me how 
Mag came to get in love mth a man her knows naught about, 
and whom I suppose her has never spoken to. That doesn't 
look sensible, missis ? " 

" Ah, but she has spoken to him several times, I can tell 
you. The first afternoon he called here for Bob to go round 
the swamps with him to shoot ducks, I was certain sure he 
was struck comical at Mag all of a sudden, for I was peeping 
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through the chinks of the dairy, and I saw how he looked. 
And when she went into the orchard to pull some ripe figs, he 
walked after her aa polite as could be, and said a pretty deal 
to her, in a living way too, I 'U be bound ; for she came back 
blushing like a royal red-streak apple." 

" Well, her might blush I think," said Joe, testily. " To go 
gallivanting under a fig-tree with a young fellow as her never 
seed afore." 

** You are woful sharp, master. You '11 cut my head oflT, in 
a minute." • 

" Not I, lass. I wouldn't cut thee little finger nail. I love 
.thee too well to hurt thee ; I love my girl too, and that 's why 
I be cautious that nobody hurts her." 

" Nobody has tried to hurt her the least bit in life, so you 
needn't get fightable, Stubble. I am sure Mr Goldstone is as 
nice a gentleman as ever entered a house, and no more pride 
in him than our Bob has. He sat down in your old chair 
t'other day, and sipped a mug of milk, and talked to me and 
Mag for an hour or more as pleasantly as if he had known us 
all our days." 

"If I had guessed he wor going to stay here so long, I 
wouldn't have gone into the township that afternoon," said 
Joe, drily. " As far as I can make out this Goldstone " 

" Goldstone, I told you ; not Goldstone^ master," interrupted 
Peggy. 

" Well, it 's all the same to me ; I don't believe he is much 
good." 

" How can you say such spiteful things behind a gentle- 
man's back, Stubble ] " 

" Doan't 'ee get angry, Peggy, for that won't make him a bit 
better. I know what I be talking about. It 's only fair to 
judge of a man by his companions, and I seed him riding with 
a precious lot of Tom-and- Jerry boys only last Sunday morning. 
They were going kangaroo-hunting, I think.- I don't want 
such visitors as them in my humble home, and I won't have 
^em in it either, and that 's all about it." 

" Hoity-toity ! I 've helped to make your home, Mr Stubble, 
and I hope I have enough pride in me to keep it decent," 
retorted Peggy, while her colour heightened with excite- 
ment. 

" Thee has quite enow pride, missis, — a little bit too much 
in some ways ; and I 've naught *o say against your keeping the 
house tidy and decent ; but if thee can't see the danger of 
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enconiaging that WilW-the-wisp customer, thee mnst let me 
look oat, and I '11 do 't a bit sluurper than thee, I 'U warrant'* 

'' Yes, you are wonderfully sharp, no doubt Didn't Jock, 
tke*dealer, do you out of the price of twenty dozen of pump- 
kins the week before last 1 " 

*' I don't care twopence about the pumpkins, Peggy ; but 
let any caterwauling fellow try to do me out of my darter, and 
he'll see what stuff I be made of. If I'd seed that long chap 
in the orchard 'other day, sky-larking with Mag, I 'd soon a 
teUed him to morris out, and go and shoot his wild-ducks, and 
it would have been good for his bones to have gone off pretty- 
quick. I know what that sort of courting means with the like 
of him, and I wonder thee hadn't more wit than to encourage 
the gal to think he meant anything more than nonsense, if he 
didn't plot mischief." 

"I can't think what ails you, father. You get so touchy 
all in a minute, as if the gentleman was coming here to buru 
us all out of house and home, and you snap me up before I 
can tell you what he said to Mag." 

** I don't want to know what he said, Peggy ; but I 'U take 
care he doesn't say any more to her, if I be at home the next 
time he calls, except he comes to me first and foremost, and 
gives me better reasons for it than I think he 's got in his head. 
It bean't honest courting with him, according to my notion, or 
he would set about it in a more modest, straightforward way. 
And if it be honest, it bean't common sense for us to match 
Mag with a man who seemingly doesn't know better than to 
go sky-larking about Sundays as well as Mondays, with Dick 
Swallow and other young reprobates." 

" Why, you know very well, Stubble, that the Swallow 
family is as high as any in the district ; old Mr Swallow is " — 

" I bean't saying aught disrespectful of old Mr Swallow, 
Peggy ; but it 's plain enow that his son Dick is a low scamp ; 
and high up aa his family is, I bean't going to let our boy 
associate with him, or with any of his companions either. 
Bob is now as sober and steady as your old daddy was; but 
there bean't no saying how soon he might be spoilt if us let 
him get too thick with thi» dandy chap that you and Mag are 
going crazy about" 

" He isn't a chap. Stubble : and I am shocked at your bad 
manners for calling him such a vulgar namei" 

" Hush, Peggy ! keep thee tfemper, lass. Soft words, if us 
have hard arguments. I can't see how thee can be a good 
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^udge of a man on so short an acquaintance, tkough you be a 
cieverish sort of 'ooman." 

'^ I am thankful to say I am not of such a dreadfully sua- 
picious nature as you are, Stubble ; one would fancy you had 
been an er — ^I dont-know-what, to think so wickedly of others 
as you do." 

" Never mind; if the biggest rogues make the best fathers^ 
as the saying is, I be a good hand for looking after my g;J. 
But thee hast knoVd me all my life, Peggy, and if I 'd doiMT 
much in the flirting way, thee 'd have tell'd me of it afore to-day, 
I reckon. Thee bean't too modest for that, lass." 

'' I don't notice all that some people do, or I should be 
wretched." 

" Come, come, doan't 'ee pout so Peggy. Thee was lookihg 
as glad as a singing bird when thee first pulled my wig a few 
minutes agone. Brighten up again, lass ! There bean't a bit 
of common sense in being cross with one another ; at any odds, 
us ought to be agreed about what concerns the life and happi- 
ness of our only darter." 

^ How can we agree if you say one thing and I say another, 
if you pull backwards while I pull forward? I am trying to 
rear our children up respectably, and you always go dead 
against me." 

** Thee art mistaken there, Peggy, lass I I love my children 
as much as thee dost, and I want to see 'em grow up industrious, 
sober, honest, and all that sort of thing, which will make 'em 
respectable." 

''I have never said aught against their being sober and 
honest and industrious ; you know that very well. Stubble. 
Of course I have objected to Bob driving bullocks, or Mag 
milking cows, since we have made our fortune, and that is 
reasonable enough." 

" Thee hast had thee own way there, Peg, though I think 
a little work of that sort wouldn't do thef young uns any 
harm. Us did plenty of it, you know, and it didn't stint our 
growth." 

- " I don't suppose it would stint their growth, Mr Stubble, 
but it would stop 'em from mixing in good society, and that 
is what I am anxious for 'em to do, though you set your face 
against it." 

" Thee never heard me object to good society for 'em Peg — 
quite t'other way ; for havent I always stood up for Sophy 
Rowley, and"— — 
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''Fangh! Sophy Eowley, indeed! The mealy-moutiied^ 
countiyfied— er— er — slap-cabbage 1 " vociferated Mrs Stubble, 
whose contempt was bubbling over. • . 

'< That bean't pretty talk, mother ; I guess good sodefy 
wouldn't stand much of it," said Joe, getting off the stump and 
walking towards the house, closely followed by his wife, who was 
talking loudly.- ^'Doan't 'eebe so cross. Peg j I tell 'ee that 
bean't the way to agree together." 

'' It is you that makes me cross. Stubble, with your contrary 
ways. It is the greatest anxiety of my life to see my children 
grow up genteel, but you always spoil aU I do. Here is a fine 
chance for Mag to marry into high life, and perhaps be the 
making of Bob, besides raising us all up in the world ; and as 
seftn as I tell you about it, you upset all I have been planning 
and doing for the last fortnight, with your common remarks. 
Tou ought to be ashamed of yourself, Stubble, for calling a 
gentleman a chap, as if he were a coarse vulgar fellow coming 
to do, I don't know what, to us all." 

" I bean't afeard of what he '11 do to thee, Peg, but thee must 
be a precious old goosey not to see what the fellow be 'sup to, 
with his city blarney and his impudent winks at Mag through 
his glass eye. I am 'mazed that thee hasn't got more gumption, 
mother ! " 

" Ugh ! you wicked man ! " sobbed Peggy, beginning to cry 
with vexation and wounded pride. " If Mr Goldstone comes 
here again, I '11 tell him you said I was to order him off the 
place." 

" Very well. Peg, tell 'en so ; and thee'd better advise him, as 
he is such a friend of youm, to march off pretty quick, for if 
I cotch 'en here again talking soft nonsense to my gal, bam 
me if I doan't pitch 'en head and heels into the lagoon, his gun 
and all. That 's the way to say it, and I mean it too." 

Mr Stubble delivered that forcible ultimatum with a calmly 
determined air, like a jack-tar aiming a swivel gun at a pirati- 
cal junk. He then put on his coat and went for a stroU in 
his bush paddock, in order to avoid the circle of a connubial 
storm. He knew from past experience that his wife would not 
be pacified with anything short of absolute submission to her 
views, which he was not prepared to yield, from a conviction 
that Goldstone had not an honest motive in his visits to But- 
tercup Glen. 
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CHAPTER n. 

A glance at the the earlier history of Mr and Mrs Stubble. — Their 
arriyal in Australia and setUementat Lnckyboy station. 

Joseph Stubble and Peggy Budd were born in the village of 
Chumieigh in Devonshire. Their parents being too poor to 
keep them, they were apprenticed to neighbouring farmers by 
the parochial authorities, and received such a breaking in as 
few young Australians can experimentally comprehend. To 
turn out of their beds before daylight in frosty mornings, and 
go into the fields to pull turnips or herd cows, was not the se- 
verest part of their discipline, for they often got their duty to 
their masters drilled into them with a stick, and were made to 
toil like slaves for coarsa fare, a scanty allowance of clothing, 
and sixpence a week. It was fun to hear Mr Stubble, in after 
years, tell his listening children (when mother was absent), how 
fortunate he fancied himself when his wages were raised to two 
shillings a week ; and how proud his dear Peggy felt when she 
had saved enough money to buy a Dunstable bonnet and a plaid 
shawl, in which smart attire she had captivated his susceptible 
heart. 

After their terms of apprenticeship expired, Joe hired with 
his old master as ploughman for eight shillings a week without 
board, and Peggy went to Farmer Fursells as dairymaid, and 
got three shillings a week and her keep. Out of their meagre 
wages, however, they managed to save a little, and after four 
years' courtship they were married, Peggy being then about 
twenty-one years of age, and Joe a few years alder. They took 
a little thatched cottage in their native village, and though they 
had not much furniture in it, they were happy and contented, 
for they were both of cheerful disposition, and loved each other 
fondly. Joe had constant employment, and Peggy sometimes 
got a day's work from her old mistress, which was a help to their 
income ; besides, they had a small plot of garden ground, with 
a stye for a pig in one comer of it. 

Fortunately for them, about that time a gentleman who had 
lived many years in Australia, paid a visit for a few days to 
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their village^ and meeting by chance with Joe, he explained to 
him how much better he might get on in this great country, 
than he could hope to do at home, and so excited his ambition 
. that all his prejudices against foreign lands vanished, and his 
born fondness for old England began to waver, inasmuch as he 
jresolved that if he could manage it, he would be off, bag and 
^^ggagC) a-fid try his fortune on the other side of the world, for 
he had no better prospect than hard fare and hard toil all his 
lifetime on his native side of it. The gentleman used his in- 
fluence to get Joe and his wife a free passage, and two months 
afterwards they were on board a fine ship bound for Sydney. 

They had hard struggling to tear themselves from kith and 
kin in the village where they were bom, and from which they 
h«i never been fifty miles away, but the bright pictures of the 
land of plenty which their Australian friend had drawn were 
most alluring when contrasted with the realities of their hard 
everyday life, and especially as there was a prospect of a fiskmily 
to add to their expenses. So they bade a tearful adieu to their 
native land, and in less than four months afterwards they ar- 
rived at their destination. 

Of course there were a few hardships to braveon the voyage-^ 
no reasonable person expects wholly to avoid discomfort on ship- 
board ; but Joe and his wife were thoroughly healthy and as 
hardy as gipsies : so, little things which would have been made 
into great trials by some people, did not affect them at alL 

Their friend, the Australian gentleman, had given them a 
good deal of advice, and had especially warned them against 
the danger of contracting idle habits during the many weeks 
they would be at sea. Joe had wisdom enough to attend to 
that practical hint. He was a handy man with tools of almost 
€very sort ; and as his uncle Dan, the cobbler, had died a few 
months before, Joe bought his kit cheap, and he not only soled 
and heeled several pairs of old boots for himself and Peggy, 
but he got odd jobs in the cobbling way from the sailors and 
passengers. Thus he was not only kept usefully employed, 
and spared the ennui which idleness always produces, but he 
made money, for at the end of the voyage he had five pounds 
in his pocket, which was move ready cash than he had ever 
before possessed. 

They arrived in Fort Jackson one bright summer's morning, 
a few days after Christmas. That was a glorious day in their 
history, a day of new emotions, which were fresh in their mem- 
ories twenty years afterwards. How their hearts throbbed 
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with deliglit and gratitude as they gazed around them, and 
tried to express their admiration of the scenic beauties which 
might inspire the dullest soul with poetic rapture ! 

" I say, Peggy, us never seed anything half so grand as this 
afore, lass 1 " said Joe with an enthusiasm which he had never 
before manifested. 

" It is an uncommon pretty place, sure enough ! " replied 
^^S879 vrhile tears started to her eyes as she thought of her 
dear old father and mother, and wished they could see the 
bright land of promise which seemed to smile such a gladden- 
ing welcome to the poverty-stricken wanderers from the old 
country. 

The next day they landed in Sydney, and were very soon 
engaged by an up-country settler at the astounding wages of 
£Q5 a year and rations. Their exultation at their good for- 
tune was highly amusing to some of the old colonists, who 
were reminded of their own exuberant feelings when they first 
landed long ago, with very light baggage, and with still lighter 
pockets. Never did any poor mortals feel themselves more 
thoroughly independent than Joe and Peggy did, as they 
rambled arm in arm through the dusty streets that day ii^ 
their heavy boots, and puffed and perspired with the heat till 
their smiling faces grew deepest blush colour. How amazed 
they were at the grand shops, showing EngUsh wares in pro- 
fusion, and ticketed as temptingly as could possibly be done 
even in London itself ! How Peggy laughed when she first 
saw a mosquito ; and thought it was a Devonshire gnat that 
had slyly secured a passage inside her bonnet box, for she had 
previously imagined that mosquitoes were formidable creatures, 
of proportions somewhere between a dragon-fly and a lobster. 
How highly honoured they looked when some waggish " old 
hand" told them that all " new cKums" were invited to dine 
with the Governor off a king parrot roasted whole, on the first 
Sunday after their arrival, and how vexed Peggy got with Joe 
because he said ^'he would not go to the Governor's house 
to dine if he were paid for it ! " 

How proud they were to tell any one who would patiently 
listen, that they had just arrived in the Flying Buck, and 
with what innocent hyperbole they eulogised that good ship, 
which had carried them in safety over so many miles of roll- 
ing ocean I Never was such another clipper for speed or sea- 
worthiness I Such a brave captain too ! He was never 
scared a bit even when " the white squall came over the surg- 
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ing wave/' and took the ship aback. What a lark they had 
when crossing the line ! What a terrible fright they got one 
night in a storm ! What a tremendous shark they caught one 
day in a calm 1 What a funny man the second mate was ; 
how kind the steward was to Peggy ; and what an awM fel- 
low the cook was to curse and chew, tobacco ! Those and 
a hundred other reflections on their long voyage, were related 
with the simple earnestness so peculiar to new arrivals just 
off their first sea-voyage, and they seemed wholly unconscious 
that their quizzical listeners were slyly laughing at them. 
They were detained three weeks in Sydney, waiting for their 
mast«r, who was going up with them to their distant location* 
In the interval of leisure Joe wrote a very long letter to friends 
at home, giving Im first ideas of the new land, with a graphic 
description of everything which struck his fancy, and also a 
general price current of domestic liecessaries and luxuries, 
especially noting the price of peaches, which he said were as 
cheap as apples were in Devonshire. Though Peggy could 
mot write, she could handle a pen; so she ornamented the mar- 
gins of the letter with little ink stars to represent kisses. The 
letter also enclosed a draft for £2 as a Christmas-box for dear 
father and mother, and doubtless the poor old folks shed tears 
of joy over it, a few months afterwards. 

Most new emigrants have a veneration for the ship which 
brought them across the sea, especially if the voyage have been 
an ordinarily pleasant one. Nor does the feeling soon die out, 
for the subsequent career of the " good old ship " is watched 
with a peculiar interest, and any serious mishap befalling it is 
heard of with a sorrow akin to what we might feel on hearing 
of the burning of our childhood's home, or the downfall of 
the bell tower of our old village church. 

That feeling was particularly strong in Joe and Peggy, for 
never had they fared so well as they did on board the Flying 
Buck Meat every day, and " plum duff " twice a week, were 
luxuries worthy of remembrance, to say nothing of the pea- 
soup, and the lob-skouse, or the frequent " tit-bits " from the 
cabin table which the steward gave to Peggy. But it was 
higher sentiments than reminiscences of good victuals which 
influenced them, on the afternoon before they left Sydney, to 
stroll down to the grassy knoll near Dawes Battery, to take a 
farewell look at the dear old ship, which was lying at anchor 
off Sydney Cove, taking in ballast for her voyage to India. 

The sailors were hoisting in the long-boat, and singing 
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** Hey O I cheerily, man ! " The noisy chorus thrilled Peggy's 
sensitiye system like the parting words of old friends, and 
Joe himself was almost affected to tears. 

" It seems funny to me that only four months ago that ship 
was in Plymouth Sound, and here she is at Sydney looking 
just the same as ever. 'Doesn't it seem funny to you, Joe 1 " 

" It does so, lass. And bean't it queer, when us call to 
mind the old ship dashing, and foaming, and tossing, and 
wobbling about in them great big waves off the Cape, to see 
her floating yonder as quietly as a dead duck ? Eh, Peggy 1 " 

With many such coUoquial recollections of their memorable 
voyage, they beguiled the hours of the afternoon, while they 
feasted on ripe fruit, with which they had filled their pockets. 
"When four bells struck, the boatswain's whistle piped all 
hands to " knock off work and go to supper." Peggy and Joe 
then arose from their grassy seat, and after a last fond look at 
the ship, they said " Good-bye, old Flying Buck I " and walked 
away to their lodgings. 

A few weeks afterwards they were settled in their neW 
home in the far bush. It was a little stringy-bark hut, and 
though far from comfortable at first, it soon underwent a 
transformation. Joe had stopped up all the squanches or gaps 
between the slabs, so as to keep out snakes or other noxious 
vermin, and had given the whole edifice, both inside and out- 
Bide, two coats of thick lime-wash. He made many other im- 
provements in the outside arrangement of his homestead j 
•while Peggy was equally energetic in securing convenience 
and comfort inside. And when their master brought his wife 
over to see them, that lady was highly pleased with the skill 
and industry of Joe and Peggy, which had turned a ruinous 
old slab hut into a home comfortable enough for any humble 
couple to live in. 

I- cannot relate all Joe's early "colonial experience." Of 
course he had diflBiculties at times — ^who in the world has not] 
«_but a cheerful courage helped him to endure even the worst 
trials that he met with, and which his energy could not sur- 
mount or his sagacity avoid. At the expiration of two years, 
he " totted " up his reckoning, as he called it^ while his wife 
sat beside him nursing a chubby little boy. His arithmetic 
showed a wonderful improvement in their circumstances, and 
they again blessed the day that they landed on the shores of 
Australia ; while their hearts glowed with gratitude to the 
good friend who had induced them to leave their native land 
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and poverty. Joe had deposited ninety pounds in the savings- 
bank, and had sent ten pounds each year to .'' the old folks at 
home/' besides buying many little things which were necessary 
for the comfort of his own household. His master was so 
much pleased with him that he had made liim overseer, and 
advanced his wages. He often earned a little money in his 
own time too, for he was a good practical horse-doctor, and 
could put on a shoe with any farrier in the bush. On the 
* whole, Joe's financial statement was most cheering ; and 
I^eggy's glistening eyes showed as much thorough approval as 
was ever testified by a forest of upraised hands at an annual 
meeting of joint-stockholders in the act of carrying unani- 
mously a satisfactory report. 
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CHAPTEE nt 

A short digressive chapter. — ^Dawn of moral and social enlightenment. 
— The Great Panic. — The Bank Lottery. — The onlficky winner 
of the Grand Prize. 

Joe Stubble arrived in New South Wales shortly before that 
welcome era in its history when transportation of conyict^from 
Great Britain to Sydney was abolished. Th^ best friends of 
the colony had long songhlv for that boon from the Imperial 
QoYemment, and it was at length granted, to tlie delight of 
many honest hearts, who hailed it as the dawn of brighter days, 
when the jarring distinctions of class, which were so fruitful 
of animosity, should cease in this land for ever. 

About the same time the privilege of representative govem^^^ 
ment was ceded to us. Municipal institutions were also in- 
augarated in Sydney, and a steady current oMree immigration 
was setting towards our shores. It was a rather curious coin- 
cidence, but that time was also remarkable for perhaps the most 
disastrous monetary panic that has ever distressed our com- 
munity. It was the opinion of some casuists that the reaction of 
reckless speculation and extravagance caused that crisis ; others 
blamed the ruling Gk)vemor and his new land regulations; some 
traced thecause direct to anunparalleledseason of drought, when 
for a short time flour rose to £dO a ton, and other provisions 
were proportionately dear. It is needless to further enumerate 
the opinions on the causes of the wide-spread disaster and ruin ; 
not many persons, however, were willing to blame themselves 
for folly or mismanagement But whatever was the cause, it 
did not effectually admonish against subsequent commercial 
panics, for they have occurred in the Colony with almost septen- 
ary punctuality, though never with such severity as marked the 
one in question. 

In Older to remove the appeaAnce of romance which my next 
chapter may present, I adduce the following startling incident, 
which is as true as history, of those exciting times when pro- 
perty changed hands so abruptly. 

The Bank of Australia broke, as many old colonists have 
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cause to remember. The principal assets of the bank were 
an accumulation of property, which had fallen into its hands 
through the failure of certain customers, to whom the old adage, 
that " they were better known than trusted," did not apply. 

In order to dispose of the said property, which it was not pos- 
sible to do in an ordinary way, the trustees of the bank got per- 
mission from the government to have a lottery, or " partition," 
as they ingeniously called it. Many thousands of tickets 
or shares were sold at four pounds each ; and each one repre- 
sented something tangible, if it were only a toum allotment 
in a remote swamp. " All prizes and no blanks " was the en- 
ticing paotto which drew the price of a ticket from many a 
hardly-earned hoard in the savings-bank. Several houses in 
Sydney and in country towns were placed on the programme 
in most attractive colours, to show that there was no mistake 
about it ; and the bank agents throughout the colony were as 
innocently persuasive as ladies collecting for a fancy bazaar. 
The " Grand Prize," which headed the list in fanciful type, was 
a very desirable homestead called ** TJnderbank," a significant 
^lame, by the way, for the former owner* of it had been under 
bank pressure for some time before he became bankrupt. 
That fine estate,%gether with a station higher up the country^ 
and all the stock upon it, was included in one lot, and every 
allottee naturally wished he might get it. For three months 
preceding the important day of decision, much excitement was 
manifested by the hundreds of persons who had invested their 
money in this novel speculation ; and doubtless TJnderbank 
house and station often marred the nocturnal repose of many who 
were longing for the prize with an eagerness peculiar to great 
gamblers. 

The much-envied winner of the grand lot was an honest 
Highlandman who rented a small farm on the Hunter Eiver. 
He was induced to buy the ticket by a storekeeper in Maitland, 
and after paying for it, he went on with his usual work, and 
perhaps bestowed no more after-thought on his purchase than he 
would have done after planting an orange-pip in his orchard, 
for there was very little restless ambition decemible in poor 
Mack's nature. One day, as he was ploughing for his potato 
crop, the merchant aforesaid fode up and told him that '* he 
had won this great Underbank prize, and was a rich man." 
.|5.^ He could not believe the news at first, but when his inform- 
-'ariNjgered a large sum on the bargain, Mack began to feel 
gbMcL So he let go his plough and unyoked his bullocksn and 
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tben went to his house, where a host of friends had assembled 
to congratulate him. A few days afterwards the superiq^nd- 
ent of the station, who had learned the whereabouts of the 
lucky allottee, got on his horse and rode down to see his new 
master, taking with him another horse for Mack to ride back 
with him and see his property. The next day Mack set out 
from his home, accompanied by several friends, to proceed to 
Underbank, and, sad to say, he had not ridden quite five miles 
from his own fence when he fell from his horse and broke his 
neck. His wife and family took possession of the property 
which had so strangely cost him his life. 

The result of that " partition " was, in a pecuniary sense, 
very copiforting to the bank trustees, and doubtless a few of 
the ticket-holders were highly gratified, but the majority of 
them were not uncommonly pleased with their prizes, for they 
were positive blanks, from a marketable point of view, although 
they certainly looked pretty on the surveyor's map. 

How far we might have advanced as a community in the 
art of wholesale gambling is only to be surmised, for we were 
not permitted to indulge our bent. Other " partitions " were 
projected by enterprising colonists, who wanted to " clear out 
and go home,'' but the Government solemnl/^demurred, so the 
schemes were abandoned. The gambling spirit was thus damped 
down, but even judicial opposition could not extinguish it ; 
and though it has never since been so glaringly manifest as 
it was during the exciting months, when all the dead walls in 
the city were dressed in flaring placards inviting everybody 
to try his luck in a lawful lottery, it has never ceased to de- 
velop itself in various other forms which the law does not 
effectually check. We have had no more public partitions — the 
one alluded to was considered enough for us ; but the gambling 
spark is still alive, and little ci|:cumstances occasionally show 
that it only requires a stimulating puff or two to kindle a 
flame, which fact will be borne out by many curious examples 
in the course of my story. 

The ** bad times," which I have cursorily alluded to, proved 
good times for Joe Stubble and many others of his class — the 
'' flood-tide in their affairs^ which drifted them on to fortune.^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The brief Colonial career of Mr Dryduii; and his downfall. — Joe Stubble 
becomes owner of Luckyboy station, on the Big Biyer. 

Thb name of Joe Stubble's new master was DryduiL His 
history has not much to do with my story ; still I must 
glance at it, for reasons which will be apparent, 

Mr Drydun had taken a degree at Cambridge, and studied 
a short time for the bar. During a vacation he went to Scot- 
land for a few weeks' shooting, and whilst there he fell in love 
with an accomplished young lady, the daughter of his host, a 
retired merchant in Aberdeenshire. The result was, that Mr 
Drydun gave u^ his profession, and went to live with a fanner 
in that county, for the purpose of gaining a practical know-* 
ledge of farming, of grazing especially. It is very likely the 
idea of being within a few hours* ride of the young lady who 
had captivated his heart had something to do with the change 
of his pursuits ; but that is mere hypothesis. Soon after the 
death of his father he married the object of his choice, and a 
few months afterwards they sailed for Sydney, taking with 
them a capital of £8000, and some valuable breeding stock, in- 
cluding a very fine blood horse, 

Mr Drydun was about thirty years of age, of prepossessing 
exterior; and his frankness and affability won him a good 
many new friends as soon as he landed in Sydney. His 
choice stock was even more attractive than himself to the 
sporting fraternity, and introduced him to more society than 
he found profitable to him ; so he resolved to settle himself 
on a station as soon as possible, for he felt in danger of being 
drawn into fashionable extravagances, for which he had not yet 
acquired a taste. He had brought with him many letters of 
introduction, some of which were of less value than a " ticket 
for soup," for they did not induce even a single invitation to 
dinner : others were addressed to persons in remote parts of 
the colony, and as Mr Drydun did not feel encouraged to incur 
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expense and trouble in delivering the letters in person, he put 
them into the post-office box, with his card of address en- 
closed in each. 

By return of post he received a very kind note from a Mr 
Bashleigh, an old schoolfellow of his late uncle's, acknow- 
ledging receipt of letter of introduction, and inviting him and 
bis wife to spend a week or two at his house. Qliat was 
something like the correct thing, thought Mr Drydun; and he 
was glad he had posted the letters instead of throwing them 
into the fire, as he had been almost tempted to do one day, 
after a freezing interview with the Honourable Mr Ball, his 
mother's cousin. A few days afterwards he and his wife were 
honoured guests at Folidom, near Maitland. 

Mr Eashleigh was a gentleman of cultivated taste, which 
was evidenced by numberless silent witnesses about his mansion 
and grounds, and he was the centre ornament of an ilite circle. 
He had the reputation of being very wealthy, and his wisdom 
was supposed to be proportionate to his riches by the honest 
rustics around. 

There were some enterprising spirits in Maitland in those 
frolicsome days — men with *^ hearts of oak," or iron-bark, 
which is more colonial, and faces like brass-pans or anchor 
buttons. All they lacked, as men of mettle, was money ; but 
that was' merely a temporary inconvenience, and by no means 
a disqualification for great designs. Mr Bashleigh had always 
taken a sort of paternal interest in most of the popular move^ 
ments in the district ; so he was easily induced to encourage 
with his influential name some of the patriotic schemes which 
were projected by those fertile heads, including the Grand 
Riverside EaUway, the Mutton-ham Company, and the Pure 
Portable Soup Association. Other influential men followed 
Mr Bashleigh's example, and very soon the share market was 
as lively as the old market-wharf in Sydney used to be, when 
the fislung boats arrived. 

Perhaps the most promising local institution was the '' Hun- 
ter Biver Auction Company." It is still a disputed question 
whether Maitland or Sydney headajBrst concocted that scheme, 
which was quite new in mercantile economy; at any rate, there 
was a rival auction company in Sydney about tiie same time. 
But the latter was a mere hum-drum commercial concern, 
with an ordinary staff of clerks, who were not distinguishable 
from mercantile employis in general; whereas the *' officers" 
of the former company were "thorough bricks^** and all wore 
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top-boots, from Mr Thomas Tosser, the head auctioneer, down 
to the junior sales derk. 

Stock and stations, shares and estates^ were the items which 
these sporting auctioneers gloried in manipulating. They also 
liked wool and well-cured hides, or even sheep-skins, but mere 
merchandise was below the ideas of the white-fingered staff. 
It is true they did not decline it (though Mr Tosser would 
rather have knocked down a hundred fat bullocks than a 
single bale of shirting or a crate of cups and saucers) ; and 
they gradually relaxed their lofty bearing until they declined 
nothing at all, except payment to consigners and creditors in 
general. But I am anticipating their undignified finale. 

The flourishing prospectus of the Hunter Eiver Auction 
Company concluded with the announcement, in effect, that the 
earliest applicants for shares would have the preference, but 
some of iJie sage old Hunter men looked at that encouraging 
sentence with one eye partially closed, like sly birds peeping 
into a brick trap, until it was publicly rumoured that Mr 
Eashleigh had taken a hundred shares. Then there was quite a 
rush at the office door, in which many persons got their toes 
injured, and a few of the up-countrymen had their pockets 
picked, before they got inside. 

Mr Eashleigh was honest above an average, and at one time 
he had a very humble opinion of himself, which was quite 
right ; but the popular voice had actually persuaded him that 
he was endowed with wonderful financial forethought and 
sagacity, and in exercising his talents he had learned to be- 
lieve that he was doing good double-handed ; that is to say, 
benefiting the colonists in general, and himself as weU. It 
was no wonder, then, that Mr Drydun sought counsel from his 
experienced friend, nor is it surprising that, after the purchase 
of a cattle station on the Big Eiver, he should confidently 
invest the balance of his.capital in Auction Company's shares. 

After a month's sojourn in Maitland, Mr Drydun found 
himself almost fascinated by the gay society to which he had 
been introduced. His daily routine in prospective was slow 
indeed compared with hi^ present life of ^n. To console 
himself under the approaching trial of parting with his jovial 
friends, he reflected that the merry days and convivial nights 
he had spent in Maitland would furnish a multitude of re- 
miniscences when on his distant squattage, and serve to en- 
liven his wife when she was dreary, though of course he would 
not tell her of all his froUckings — ^that would nQver do. His 
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losses at the card table or on the grand stand had exceeded 
his gains by what sporting men call '^ long odds/' still he had 
formed friendships of a refined solidity which he had scarcely 
hoped to- meet with in this then unpopular part of the 
world. So he had a quid pro quo for his money ; and after 
All, what is money to a man without friends to enjoy it with 

But all sublunary joys have an end, and it usually comes 
too soon for us. Domestic reasons, which could not be slighted, 
urged Mr Drydun to depart ; so he bade adieu to merry Mait- 
land with all its attractions, and hied to his new homestead in 
the distant wilds, as fast as a bullock dray would carry him 
and his appurtenances. I shall not trouble the reader with a 
description of the early difficulties of this young pair in their 
new life. The pioneers of the bush did not enjoy the privi- 
leges of select society, which are procurable now that number- 
less highly respectable families have settled on their pastoral 
estates, and towns and hamlets have sprung up in many places 
which were formerly the haunts of the aborigine and the 
kangaroo. Mr Diydun was well adapted for the vocation 
which he had chosen ; and his wife was a helpmeet indeed, 
a lady endowed with " graceful ease and sweetness, void of 
pride." Trials of a minor kind they patiently endured, and 
they enjoyed their nomadic life with its freedom and health- 
ful excitement. 

But before two years had passed, they were overtaken by 
disasters which, with all their resources, they could not sur- 
mount, for the " great panic " came, and, along with scores 
of other trading concerns, the Hunter Kiver Auction Company 
foiled, and involved every one connected with it who had any- 
thing to lose. To be brief, Mr Drydun was hopelessly bank- 
rupt ; for in addition to his liability as a shareholder in that 
company, he had " lent his name " to a few of his luxurious 
friends in Maitland, '^merely as a matter of form; *^ and as 
a preliminary matter of legal form he was served with " writs " 
for the payment of every bill which bore his endorsement. 

Joe Stubble was much grieved when he heard of his master's 
down&lL Peggy was grieved too, for Mrs Drydun had been 
very kind to her ; indeed, they were employers of a sort that 
always secure the affection of their servants. After a consulta- 
tion with his wife, and again totting up his assets, which had 
considerably increased in the last twelve months, Joe went 
straightway to the house with his savings'-bank book and his 
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purse in his pocket, and without a word he handed them over 
to his master. 

Mr Drydun, with tears in his eyes, declined to take the 
money, and candidly stated that ho was embarrassed beyond 
hope of recovery, and all he possessed must be sold. '^ But I 
don't see why you should not buy the whole concern, Joe ; ^ 
you have some ready money," added Mr Drydun, brighteninlP 
up a little. " You have been a trustworthy servant, and per- 
haps, if the place gets into strange hands, ike next owner of it 
might not appreciate your honest services. Take my advice, 
Joe ; go to Sydney and buy the station ; it mtist be sold, and 
it will go for a mere song, as Brown's station did the week 
before last. 

It would be tedious to tell all Joe's proceedings ; but he 
acted throughout in an upright way, and according to his 
master's counsel. In a short time he went to Sy£iey, and 
with the ready money which he had saved in three years, he 
bought " Luckyboy station " and all the stock upon it, in- 
cluding horses and working bullocks, also drays, stores, &c, ; 
and after getting his titlcnieeds, he returned home to tell 
Peggy that she was for the first time in her life her own 
mistress. 

When she heard the news, Peggy sat down and cried, partly 
for joy at her own good fortune, and partly for sorrow at the 
misfortunes of her mistress, whom she loved very much. " I 
teU you what it is, Joe, I will nd^er take the master's property ; 
so you had best go and give it back to him," said Pe^y, 
sobbing. 

"I've offered it to 'en already, lass, and he woan't have it,'cos 
he says it bean't no good at all to him. Somebody 'ud pounce 
upon it agin directly, for he owes a lot of money ; or, any odds, 
he 's got to pay it, whether he owes it rightly or not, and I sup- 
pose it be 's much about the same to them chaps as have got 
to receive it. Howsomever, I 'U let 'en take what he likes, and 
stop here as long as he likes, as master too, and I can't say 
any fairer than that, as I see." 

Some men are mean enough, when they have risen in the 
world, to look with selfish ind^erence upon the friends who 
have helped them up, especially if those friends happen to 
have grown poor in purse. But it was not so with honest 
Joe Stubble. He was really sorry for his master's mishaps, 
though he had profited by them in so unexpected a manner ; 
and he gave him substantial help as well as sympathy. 
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" Doan't 'ee fret, sir ! " said Joe one day, when Mr Drydun 
was looking very dispirited. '^ A good name keeps its shine 
in the dark, and it is worth heaps of money to a man. Though 
you have been unlucky, sir, thee hast not been tricky, I'll 
warrant; and that *s a thought as wud help to soothe a man to 
^^eep if he went to bed hungry. Help theeself, sir, to anything 
Wni the station thee hast a mind to, and doan't 'ee say| thank 'ee 
to wfi for it neither, for it be 's more youm than mine, though 
I '^ bought it fair and square." 

But Mr Drydun was not the sort of man to encroach upon any 
one's generosity. He soon removed to Sydney, in the hope of 
getting a government situation, but found, on his arrival in the 
metropolis, that there were scores of needy persons there before 
him on the look-out for '' billets." He also discovered that 
his personal qualities did not counterbalance his poverty, in the 
estimation of his former friends. In dread that he would want 
to borrow money from them, and always owe it, after the habit 
of broken-down men in general, they showed him the " cold 
shoulder,'' which chilled his sensitive spirit more than the loss 
of his station had done. 

Yielding to his wife's wishes, he shortly afterwards returned 
to England, after undergoing the liquidating process, waggishly 
yclept " Burton's Purge " 
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CHAPTER V. I 

Ml* Stubble's early etruggles to keep his station. — The boiling-pot re- 
action. — Gk>ld discovery. — Mr Stubble sells his station, and buys a 
dairy farm near Daisy bank. 

Although Mr Stubble was for a time highly elated at his 
fortunate purchase, he soon found himself surrounded by 
difficulties which he had not foreseen. He required some 
ready money to carry on his large establishment ; and it was 
not easy to borrow from bankers or merchants in that season 
of general mistrust ; at any rate, Joe did not know the right 
way to apply for a loan, or it is possible he might have obtained 
it. To sell cattle was to sacrifice them. Some of his neigh- 
bours had driven fat bullocks to Maitland — ^the nearest market 
— and sold them for twenty-five shillings a-head. At that 
juncture, when graziers were foreboding total ruin, though 
their runs were overrun with fat stock, some wise-headed 
colonist propounded the expedient of " boiling down," and 
demonstrated by figures — ^the result of experiments — ^that it 
would pay. That project, barbarous as it may seem, burst 
like sunshine on the squatter's gloomy prospects, and showed 
clearly that their flocks and herds possessed a tangible value ; 
for the most unmercantile head knew that tallow, and hides, 
and sheepskins would fetch ready money all the world over. 
Some of the bankers began to look gracious, and merchants 
were glad — ^in fact, the great slaughter throughout the land 
had an enlivening influence on the whole community ; things 
in general began to look up, and everybody grew hopeful 

Joe Stubble saw through the " boiling down scheme " the 
moment it was explained to him, and only wondered that he 
had not first thought of it himself. A large draft of his fat 
stock " went to pot " forthwith, and that expedient saved him 
from utter ruin with a plethora of wealth around him. 

Think of that, ye horse-eating antipodeans ! Tens of thou- 
sands of sheep and cattle were boiled down for their fat and 
skins ; and hundreds of tons of wholesome edible matter were 
thrown to pigs, or cast on to the land as refuse, utterly wasted. 
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It is a saddening reflection too, that perhaps at the same time 
thousands of poor persons in our fatherland were suffering from 
hunger. Legs of mutton, prime enough for the shambles of 
Leadenhall or Whitechapel, were sold for sixpence each, and 
prime rounds of beef at one penny a pound. Tails and shins 
for soup, or kidneys, hearts, livers, or heads, might have been 
had for nothing, as they were not fat enough for the pots. 

The ** boiling pot " is necessarily resorted to to a limited 
extent at tiie present time, for stock increases much flEuster 
than our population can consume it. But, thanks to the 
scientiflc skill and enterprise of some of our leadiag colonisti| 
it is probable that before these pages are issued from the press 
that '' the million " of Great Britain may feast upon fresh 
mutton and beef from Australia^ and thus the almost sinful 
waste of boiling down will be avoided I would here say to 
my British readers. Do not let continental purveyors of horse- 
flesh, or any other interested persons, prejudice you against 
Australian mutton and beef, before you have tasted it ; at any 
rate, give it a fair trial for your own sakes. If some of the 
experiments of preserving carcases by chemical process which 
are now being made prove successful, and I believe they will, 
we shall be able to supply you with an unlimited quantity of 
wholesome meat, at a moderate price. My impartial advice 
to you, friends, is to let those persons eat horses whose tastes 
incline thereto, but do you eat Australian beef and mutton, 
and be grateful for it. 

Joe's struggles for the next seven years were severe; and it 
was often a grave consideration with him whether, after all, he 
would not have been better off had he remained in service, 
and saved his wages, rather than to encumber himself with an 
extensive property and its concomitant liabilities, which caused 
him much anxiety as well as bodily exertion. Many men who 
have hastened to become masters have felt similar anxieties 
to those which often weighed down Mr Stubble's spirits, and 
helped to prematurely wrinkle his honest face. A succession 
of troubles and disasters proved to him that wealth was not 
the unmixed good which he had at one time supposed it to 
be. A long season of drought thinned his herds, and stopped 
his recourse to the boiling pots, for there was no fat in his 
cattle. A lawsuit too, with a litigious neighbour, over the 
disputed right of a dri/ water hole, lightened Joe's purse con- 
siderably, and made him confess to the old truism, '' That in 
a thousand pounds of Is^w there is not an ounce of love.'* 
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Neyertheless, he did not cease to hope for better times ; 
though Peggy was very desponding, and could not derive any 
comfort from the little distich which Joe often quoted— 

** This truth of old was sorrow's friend, 
Times at the worst will soonest mend." 

She was certain sure it was an unlucky change when he 
became his own master, for he had never been the same man 
since then. Afl for times mending,* she did not believe in it 
at all ; and she saw no better prospect than to be buried in 
Ibe bush all her life, and then to leave her bones there for 
ever. 

Poor Joe was even more perplexed with his wife's repining 
than with aU his other difficulties; and he was seriously think- 
ing of re-selling his station for what it would bring, and going 
into service again, when the news of the discovery of gold in 
the colony electrified the whole population. For a time Joe's 
troubles seemed to be overwhelming, and he fancied himself 
totally ruined by the discovery of the precious metal, for nearly 
all his men ran off to the diggings^ and there was a prospect of 
his cattle running wild for want of proper herding. In a very 
short time, however, a wonderful reaction took place, and live- 
stock rose to an unprecedented price. Urged on by Peggy's 
entreaties, Joe at once took advantage of the sudden turn, and 
sold his station, with all the stock upon it, for a large sum of 
money ; part of which was paid down, and the balance was 
secured to him by legal instrument. He then started down the 
country with his wife and three children, in the hope of living 
quietly in some rural nook, where he could recruit his some- 
what impaired energies, and educate his children ; for they 
were growing up almost as untutored as the little blacks in 
the bush. Joe knew the value of education from the lack of 
it, and it had often caused him uneasiness that he had no 
means of getting his children instructed, for there was not a 
school within many miles of his homestead. If he had never 
read the following remark of a wise writer, his opinion was in 
harmony with the sentiment, — ^vi2., " That if the spring pat 
forth no blossoms, there will be no beauty in summer, and 
in autumn no fruit ; so if youth be trifled away without iiti- 
provement, riper years will be contemptible, and old age 
miserable." -* 

After looking about, him for some time, Mr Stubble bought 
a small dairy farm a few miles from the pleasant village of 
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Daisybank, on the lower Hanter Biver ; and there he went to 
reside. The &rm was prettily situated, and had been tolerably 
well taken care of by its preirious owner. The houee was com- 
fortable and roomy, though by no means stylish ; but Joe cared 
very little for fashion. The sadden improvement in his finan- 
cial position made no perceptible difference in MVn, and he 
continued to work nearly as hard as he had wrought all his 
lifetime — ^in fact, he used to say that it was penance for him to 
be idle. His wife, however, did not retain her original humility, 
and Joe often laughed aside, to see how she tried to ape the 
lady-like grace of Mrs Drydun; which, he said, '* her managed 
about as nicely as a working bullock wuld imitate the paces of 
his blood horse, Brutus." 

It was plain that Peggy could not bear the change of fortune 
with the calm thankfulness of her more philosophical spouse ; 
and many petty sources of annoyance made her dissatisfied 
with her lot. For instance, if any of the genteel neighbours 
around their new home called to see them in accordance with 
fashionable etiquette, Peggy's heart would throb with pride, 
and her face sometimes blushed with vexation at the bad man- 
ners of Joe, who would perhaps thoughtlessly walk into the 
parlour without his coat. At other times he would begin to 
talk about the five pounds he earned at cobbling when coming 
out in the Flying Buck. All the private tuition which Peggy 
volunteered to him on social etiquette (and which she had 
learnt when living in service) was thrown away, and her 
patience was often upset in the midst of a lesson on manners, 
by his making some dry remark about her antecedents ; or 
saying, " What a lark it wor that his Peg should live to be a 
fine lady I " 

As their children grew up, they imbibed the spirit of their 
mother, which is often the case in families ; and after many 
long and fruitless arguments, Joe was obliged to own to him- 
self that he was powerless to wholly arrest the growing ambi- 
tion of his family ; so for the sake of peace and quietness, he 
yielded up his rule in minor matters, and seldom interfered with 
their doings, except where there was some flagrant attempt to 
set aside his authority altogether. He had an affectionate dis- 
position, and loved his wife and children as he loved his life, 
and their frequent little acts of opposition gave him more pain 
than they were aware of, for he usually bore Us troubles pa- 
tiently and without complaining. Pegugr was affectionate too, 
but she had not much strength of mind^and, yielding to little 
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encroachments of ill-hiunour, had gradually changed her dis- 
position ; and purse-pride, at the same time, growing up un- 
checked, had spoiled her wonted smooth temper, and made her 
at times disposed to murmur at the best of everjrthing in life — 
and to be as unreasonably pettish as she appeared to the reader 
at the clo* of my first chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Introdacea Mr Stubble's children, Dick, Bob, and Maggie ; and his 
eccentric little domestic, Biddy Flynn. 

Dick Stubble, Joe's eldest son, was what is Sometimes called 
"a ne'er-do-weel;" or a "black sheep." His education had 
been totally neglected, for there was not a school within thirty 
miles of his father's station ; and as he grew up a stout, tsJl 
lad, he was as mischievous as a '^ native dingo," and caused 
his parents endless trouble. Soon after they removed to 
Daisybank, all their children were sent to school, and Joe's 
mind was relieved of one great source of anxiety. But Dick 
had been too long accustomed to the freedom of the bush, and 
the unrestrained exercise of his own strong will, to patiently 
bear the discipline of the schoolmaster; and he often expressed 
his abhorrence of learning. 

Archbishop Whately says, " Labourers who are employed 
in driving wedges into a block of wood are careful to use 
blows of no greater force than is just sufficient. If they strike 
too hard, the elasticity of the wood will throw out the wedge." 

Perhaps Dick's schoolmaster had not studied Whatel/s 
works. Whether or no, he did not practically endorse the 
principle embodied in the above homely figure, when impart- 
ing instruction to the stubborn mind of the neglected youth. 
He believed in the efficacy of hard blows. in driving learning 
into dull or obstinate heads, and he beat Dick without either 
mercy or judgment ; and the result was^ that the boy became 
viciously incHned to revolt. 

One morning Dick decamped with his father's favourite 
thorough-bred horse and his mother's purse ; and from that 
day no tidings had been heard of the runaway, beyond a 
mmour that he had gone to the new diggings at Bendigo. It 
was a sad trial to his parents to part with their eldest son in 
that way, and deeply they lamented their folly in omitting to 
provide in some shape for his early mental and moral culture. 
All their wealth failed to assuage the sorrow which resulted 
to them from that neglect of parental duty. 
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Bob Stubble was a fine specimen^^f an Anstralian youtb, 
tall, broad-shouldered, and apparently as hardy as one of the 
iron-bark saplings of the forest His well-formed face, bronzed 
with exposure to the sun, indexed honest good nature ; and 
his whole mien betokened an independence and fear-naught 
self -reliance^ which is so characteristic of ^' currency lads," and 
of bush-bred lads especially. To quote Bob's own expression, 
** He had never seen a horse that he was afraid to mount, or 
a cow that he could not break into bail" To have seen him 
mottnted on his spirited hack, dashing through some of the 
formidable gullies of his rugged district, after a herd of young 
heifers or a straying colt, would have made an English fox- 
hunter shudder. He was as thorough a bushman^u ever made 
** quart pot tea,'' and could push his way across a new country 
with the intuitive tact of a black-fellow. Bob was very expert 
too with the rifle or fowling-piece. His stock of opossum 
and platypus skins and stuffed parrots was a little fortune. 
He had also a variety of snakes and other reptiles in his curi- 
osity shop, as he called it — ^all of which he had killed and cured 
himself ; and he was very proud when any intelligent visitor 
would look over his collection and tell him the name of any 
new object which had baffled his scientific research. 

Bob was twenty-one years of age, and had lived under his 
parental roof nearly all his days. He went to Sydney once 
for a treat ; but he missed his horse so much, and used to get 
so tired and foot-sore with walking about the dusty streets 
and dodging from the crowds of busy pedestrians, that long 
before his holiday term expired he '^ rolled up his swag,*' and 
took steamer for home ; and felt as rejoiced as a freed slave, 
when he once again beheld the old house on the green slope, 
encircled with orange trees and clustering vines, and heard 
the neighing of his frisky cob, <' Cherrystone," as he galloped 
across the clover paddock to welcome his master back again, 
and get his nose rubbed by Bob*s fondling hand. 

Bob had always been his mother's pet j but he had a spirit 
above the effeminacy which is usually the characteristic of 
those social pests, cadled spoilt boys. For all that, he was not 
the most dutiful youth in the land ; he had a will of his own 
and a temper too, which was sometimes manifested in a way 
not at all encouraging to his parents. I do not notice the shady 
side of Master Bob's character in a fault-finding spirit I am 
very proud of our Australian youths, and honestly believe them 
to be both physically and intellectually equal to the youth o| 
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any other nation on tlie earth. Of course they have failings; 
and perhaps the most distingnishable of their weaknesses (I 
speak of native lads in general) is a disposition to have their, 
own way in spite of obstacles, moral or otherwise — ^in fact» Bdfae 
of them are as difficult to manage as their hardy bush horses* 
However, I do not mourn so much as some folks fo over that 
indication of spirit; for now that the '^schoolmast^ is abroad/' 
and the ministers of the Gospel are abroad too, their influence 
will be mighty in training the indomitable energies of the ^'cur- 
rency lads and lasses" into right directions; and then Australia 
will rapidly advance towards its destined stafeus as the great 
Empire of the South. On this very mornifig I read, in the 
Sydney Heraldy a most pleasing history (epitomised into six 
lines) of an Australian lad, one of the '' Sydney Arabs." A 
humane captain of a ship picked up a boy from the streets, and 
took him as apprentice. He was apt to learn, and his bene* 
factor was willing to teach him. He rose rapidly in his pro- 
fession, and he is now captain of a clipper s^p in the China 
trade. I hope he will have the heart to throw ^' a tow-line " 
to many a poor friendless boy, whom he may fall in with on 
life's ocean, in grateful remembrance of his own kind helper. 

I drop my pen for a few minutes to gaze from my window 
upon our lovely harbour. Its blue rippling waters are sparkling 
in the sunshine of this bracing winter's morning. Yonder lies 
the Vermn training ship, quietly anchored in the little bay 
before me. On board of that sUp there are more than a hun* 
dred boys, who have been reclaimed from vagrancy, and are not 
only receiving a solid education, but are being taught a useful 
trade or caUing. My heart swells with emotion as I reflect 
that foany of those lads have been rescued from squalid poverty 
and vice ; some perhaps from a prison life, or a felon's awf id 
fate. And I feel grateful, too, to those kind phOanthropiBts 
who have, at so much personal eflfort, established the '* Train* 
ing Ship." It does not stretch my fancy overmuch to picture 
some of those bright boys, a few years hence, as captains or 
owners of ships sailing out of this port, — ^ay, possibly one of 
those striplings, whom I see nimbly mounting to the fore-top- 
sail yard of the Vemoniy may fill the distinguished post whidi 
his friend and patron now occupies, as Premier of New South 
Wales ! Who knows 1 Thanks for our glorious constitution! 
there is no positive barrier to check the ambition of any bright 
lad, even for that exalted office. 

The following little incident will show Bob Stubble's way* 
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ward proclivities. It will also indicate the diverse opinions of 
his parents on the matter of discipline, and at the same time 
show the difficulties which beset Mr Stubble in the moral 
training of his family. 

One day, when Bob was about fourteen years of age, Mrs 
Stubble saw him about to tear up his silk neck-tie to make a 
cracker for his stock-whip, and in a not very silvery key she 
shouted, " Hey, Bob ! Drabbit the lad ! If you rip up that 
neckerchief, I '11 scat the ears off you, I will I " 

"No fear I " replied Bob, in real currency slang; and forth- 
with he slit the neck-tie into three pieces, and began to twist 
them up, while his eyes flashed defiance. 

" Bam 'eel I heerd thee, young brat!" ejaculated his father, 
as he turned the comer of the cow-shed just in time to wit- 
ness Bob's flagrant act of disobedience, and to deal him a back- 
handed slap on the head. ** Take that now, and lam better 
manners ; or I '11 skin thee in half a minute.'* 

But timely as was that punishment, and richly as it was 
deserved too, Mr Stubble got no honour for its administration. 
Of course Bob objected to it, and howled as loudly as if his 
father were actually skinning him in the summary manner he 
had threatened. In a few seconds his sister Mag and Biddy 
the maid were on the spot, sympathising with him ; while hia 
mother, instead of seconding her husband's motion, began to 
scold him for hitting the boy too hard. To escape from the 
general gramble, Joe retired, as was his usual custom, and 
quietly smoked his pipe under the green wattle trees by the 
cow-bails. Bob, seeing that he had such a powerful majority 
with him, imagined, not only that he was right, but that he 
was greatly wronged by his sire; and his feelings were so 
deeply wounded, that more than a week elapsed before he 
could return even a monosyllabic answer when his father spoke 
to him. 

Margaret Stubble, or Mag as she was familiarly called, was a 
tall, well-proportioned girl, with pleasing features, sunny hair, 
and lauglung blue eyes — ^that is to say, her features were pleas- 
ing, and her eyes laughed lovingly, when she was in a good 
humour ; but she sometimes disfigured her handsome face by 
pouting, which was a pity. She was about two years younger 
than her brother Bob, and had been educated with him at 
Daisybank, or she had been taught reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, which was all that was usually taught in country schools 
iq those days* She was very fond of Bob, and always took 
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his parfc whether he was right or wrong, and no matter who 
was in the opposition. She often accompanied him in his 
bush excursions, for she could ride a horse, kill a snake, or 
play a Jew's harp with any lass in the district ; she had also 
some little.skillia skinning birds, and was useful to Bob in his 
omitl^QiLogical. experiments.! i ...< 

^; . She had been tolerably well/disciplined in domestic matters 
.by her mother, who was a very tidy housewife. Mag could 
make a damper as light as a baker's loaf; and her pumpkin 
pasties were wonders in their way; but her sponge-cakes were 
almost perfection itself* She also knew how to salt a pig, to 
make candles, ketchup, jam, giiiger-beer, and many other nice 
things. She was not a bad dairy-maid, and could milk a 
cow; but she had not done anything of the kind since she had 
been promoted to long frocks and was supposed to be " grown 
up." like Bob, she was petted by her mother, and could 
always ensure safe shelter under the maternal wing if her 
father scolded, as he sometimes did when his patience was 
over-tried by the exhibition of some act of extravagance or 
trumpery pride, or when his wife encroached too much on 
his right of rule. 

The only female servant they kept in their establishment 
was Biddy Flynn ; indeed, it was only since Mag had matured 
into a fine young lady that they had seen the necessity for an 
in-door servant. Biddy, though nearly fifty years of age, was 
as active as a girl ; and was, as Joe remarked, '^ a rare hand 
to make work scarce." She had lived for many years with a 
respectable family in the district, who, much to Biddy's regret, 
went to England, " lavin' her all alone in the worrld." Gladly 
would she have accompanied them, but circumstances which 
she did not like to talk about prevented her ; and being, well 
known to Mr and Mrs Stubble, she hired with them as maid- 
of-all-work; " and indeed she found it all work and no play in 
that house," as she sometimes grumblingly apostrophised. 

Biddy was a native of the " Green Isle," and quite an 
original in her small way. Though of diminutive stature, 
she was very strong and healthy. > • 

" Shure thin I niver was sick in me life ; and I don't want to 
be naythir," was her usual reply if asked by strangers as to the 
state of her health. Though by no means handsome, there was 
something attractive in her sun-freckled face ; and at times there 
was a comical twist about her mouth, and a twinkle in her 
little gray eyes, which no kindly person could help smiling at 
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Biddy had been nearly thirty years in the Colony, and when 
she was in a communicative mood, she showed that she had 
been pretty observant of passing events ; indeed, her remarks 
occasionally evinced more than ordinary acnteness, " seeing as 
how she niver had a hap'orth of schoolin' in her life-tima" 
Her attire was in keeping with her character, and was odd 
enough. She usually wore a blue dungaree petticoat, and a 
"shower-of-hail" jacket, a coarse Holland sun-bonnet, or a cab- 
bage-tree hat, and thick leather shoes. She always wore stock- 
ings on Sundays and holidays. When she went into the 
neighbouring township, which was noWften, she wore her green 
merino gown, a crape shawl dyed brown (the gift of her late 
mistress), and her little rugged face inside a large Leghorn bon- 
net looked like a rock melon in a market basket. 

Biddy was, in general, very reticent respecting her early 
history; and if asked by any inquisitive person how she came 
to the43olony, she would reply, while her mouth twitched com- 
ically, '^ Ah, thin, it was the King himself as sint me, so he did, 
bekase he knowpd there was a lot ov haythins out here as 
wanted to be tached manners." At another time she would say 
in reply to a similar impertinent question, " Well, ye see, as the 
ould song says, ' some love to roam,' an' thim sort ov folks 
don't often shtop at home, and make their minds aisy. Troth ! 
an' if I 'd done that same thing, I wudn't be here now, in this 
blazin' hot counthry, bothered intirely wid moskatees an' other 
varmint, all a-thryin to suck me as dhry as a back log. But 
niver mind. Sorra a hair I care for nothin'. I 've got contint- 
ment in me heart; an' dear knows that 's a blessin as many rich 
crathers 'ud like to buy if they cud, poor sowls ! " 

" I 've sane a thing or two in me time, that I wudn't wish 
the likes o' you to see, Miss Maggie," she once remarked when 
in one of her softest moods. " Ah ! may God Almighty help 
all the poor little childers as are cast adrift on the worrld 
widout faathers an' mothers as I was ! An' it 's no wondher 
at all that I rin inta mischief an got ' lagged for life ; ' not a 
bit. Och, musha musha ! I 've had hapes ov throble since thin, 
BO I have ; an' some o' these days I '11 tell ye a lot as I 've gone 
through, Miss ; 'cos I knows ye won't go blatherin' it agin to 
all the counthiy — and maybe it 'U do ye good to hear it: any 
way it won't do ye no harrm I *11 ingage, for I wudn't sphake 
half a worrd as 'ud make ye blush, honey ! no, not if £J1 the 
fools in the land wud larf at it, an' shout, Bravo, Biddy ! '* 

Biddy could never be induced to tell the fault for wMch she 
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was transported, but it was generally supposed that it was for 
some hasty act of revenge upon a faithless lover. She had never 
been married; and when once asked why she had not, she re- 
plied, " Fegs thin, men are jist like young cows in the bidl^ 
niver to be depinded on, unless ye Ve got a rope on their leg." 
She was thoroughly trustworthy, and affectionate to a degree, 
and never felt it a trouble to do anything either by day or by 
night for those who were kind to her. She was not averse to 
a Uttle playful banter, and was seldom put out of temper by 
anything that was said to her in a good-natured way; but if 
she saw a design to insdither, her sharp little eyes woidd flash 
fire, and her active tongue would put any ordinary opponent 
to the rout. 

She was not actually extravagant in her department of the 
household ; still, having had the command of unlunited stores 
in the service of Squire Bligh, she felt a disagreeable restraint 
in Mrs Stubble's more homely establishment, and was conscious 
of the overlooking eyes of her mistress, perhaps oftener than 
was necessary. It was some time before she could appreciate 
the economy of her new mistress, and she often manifested 
pettishness, or resorted to expedients to evade the rules and 
by-laws. wluch Mrs Stubble was over-fond of enacting, in the 
first overflow of her pride at having a maid-servant of her own 
to order about, and conscious that she was the first in her 
family who had had that honour. 

" I have told you half a dozen times, Biddy, that I can't 
allow more than one candle alight at once out here,'' said Mrs 
Stubble, suddenly entering the kitchen one night where Biddy 
was Bitting darning worsted stockings with two lights on the 
table beside her. 

" Shure, I Ve ony got one candle, missis I " 

"Patience me I Do you mean to say I'm blind] what's 
this, and what *s that ? Don't they make two ? " 

" To be shure they don't, an' that 's plain enough, for didn't 
I cut one candle in half? Here ye can see where I did it, 
soh," exclaimed Biddy, at the same time taking the pieces 
out of the sockets and holding them up exultingly before the 
eyes of her irate mistress. 

" Ha, ha, ha ! the ould crather ! " chuckled Biddy, as Mrs 
Stubble walked back to her sitting-room, grumbling all the 
way she went. " She 'd betther be aisy wid Biddy Flynn, or 
she '11 get her match, an' half as much agin. Dash it all ! I 
don't want to waste her candles, not I ; but I'd like to know 
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what ould woman in the worrld can thuddle a worsted needle 
in the dark an' widout spectacles too ) Poogh ! there. I '11 
shtop till the moon gets up ; nobody 'uU grudge me a bit ov 
moonshine^ I 'm thinkin/' she added, as she blew the lights 
out Then drawing her stool near to the fire, she began to 
sing, "Erin go bragh," to " kape herself from gittin* down- 
right crass." 



I 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Colloquy between Bob Stubble and his sister, which clearly proTed that 
she was in love with Ben Goldstone, the son and heir of a rich 
citizen of Sydney. 

While their parents were having the jarring colloquy 
described in my opening chapter, Bob Stubble and Maggie 
were jogging homeward on their horses. They had been to 
Daisybank to get the letters and newspapers at the post-office, 
and also to do a little shopping. Bob had a large- parcel 
strapped before him on his saddle ; and his sister carried a 
band-box, containing a new bonnet, and sundry other d.elicate 
articles, which she was unwilling to entrust to other hands. 

" Come, Mag ! brighten up a bit, and talk to a fellow. 
What is the use of sighing ? " said Bob, after a rather long 
silence. " Don't be so moody, Mag." 

" I can't always be laughing and talking, you know. Bob ; 
and I don't know why you and father think me moody 
because I am a little quieter than usual I am not very well, 
so don't you make me 'worse." 

" Ah ! you look poorly !" said Bob, with a merry glance at 
his sister's rosy face. " I '11 be your doctor for once, Mag, 
and I'll cure you without physic. Here is a prescription. 
Sing this bit of old song as if you meant it : — 

■ ' ' Men, I 'm sure, were bom to please us, 
Such their words and looks imply ; 
* . And we 're dolts to let them tease us — 
If you would, so would not I.* 

Ha, ha, ha! why, you are looking better already, Mag. 
But, joking aside, tell me, sissy : when you get a grand lady, 
apd ride in your town carriage with a flunky behind you, 
will you be too proud to notice your big awkward brother 
Bob!*f rom the country, in hia strapped Colonial tweed trousers, 
and cabbage-tree hat ? " 

* " What a queer boy you are. Bob ! You think of such out- 
of-the-way things. But I hope and trust you will not say 
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anything to me about Mr Ck>ldstone when any one else is by. 
I don't so much mind what you say when we are by ourselves ; 
though of course it is silly of you to make such remarks as 
you have just made." 

*' I didn't mention Gfoldstone's name at all ; so that shows 
what your quiet thoughts are about. But I won't tease you, 
Mag. I am sure he is in love with you, and that 's all about 
it." 

"What nonsense you talk, Bob! He has been riding 
about every day this week with Miss Hawkins, and hasn't 
been near our place since last Friday." 

"Oh, ho ! that 's what is the matter with you,i8 it? Jealousy! 
Now I understand it alL But you need not let that spoil 
your rest, for you have bewitched Ben's heart as certainly as 
I trapped the 'dingo' last night. I'll bet a guinea that 
neither Miss Hawkins nor any other miss in the district will 
cut you out, Mag ; so, cheer up." 

" I should like to know how you can tell the state of his 
heart, clever as you think yourself." 

" Well, I '11 tell you. When Ben has been out shooting 
with me lately, he has praised you up to the moon. * Where 
there is smoke there is always fire,' as father says j and Ben 
is * sweet ' on you, or he wouldn't say so much in your favour." 

" He is a great spoony," said Mag, with a short sigh. 

" Well, if I don't tell him what you say, may I never burst 
my gun ! By the by, Mag, I forgot to tell you Qoldstone 
has given me his double-barrelled * Joe Manton,' and such a 
stunning shot-belt." 

" I am sure he is veiy liberal. But where does he get all 
the money that you say he sports about with in such grand 
style?" 

" Where I Why his father is as rich as a banker, and Ben 
says he will come in for all the property by and by; and 
there is nobody to share it with him, for he has neither brother 
nor sister, nor a single relative to claim the worth of a bullet." 

'^ He is very fortimate indeed. But I can't make him out 
exactly — ^he is so poetically flighty. What trade is he. Bob 1 " 

" Trade, eh ! " exclaimed Bob, with a shrug. " What is the 
use of a trade to a young fellow with half a city-full of houses 
all his own 1 He wouldn't like it, Mag, if he heard you ask 
that question, I think he has been in the navy a little while, 
for he talks sea lingo sometimes ; but he knows no more about 
trade or business, in the common way, than my cob dges." 
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" How ever came he to fall in love with me, Bob — ^that is 
to say, if he has really done so ? " said Mag, with a coquettish 
toss of her sonny ringlets. '^ I am sure there are hosts of 
handsome girls in Sydney ; and if he is so very rich, I sup- 
pose he may almost pick where he chooses." 

" Well, I will tell you one thing that he said to me, Mag; 
I could tell you fifty more if you wish to hear them. Says 
he to me, * Bob, I never saw any one sit a horse as your sister 
does.' He saw you riding across the moors after that Wallaby 
that gave us the double at old Cobbera's cross-fence ' She 
looks just like Dinah, the goddess of the chase,' says he," 

" Diana, you goose ! " suggested Maggie, laughing. 

" Very well, anything you like, sissy. Ben is right enough 
anyhow, for I 'd back you against all the Dianas that ever 
sat in a saddle j and I do believe that, if you were not my 
sister,'! should tumble in love with you, head over heeb, if I 
only saw you canter half a mile." 

" I should like to know how Sophy Kowley would feel if 
she heard you say that there was even a possibility of your 
loving any one on earth but herself, if it were only your sister 



" And I should like to know what Sam Rafter will say, 
when he finds you have cut him all to chips," rejoined Bob, 
laughing. 

"Faugh! gluepot! what do I care for him," said Mag; 
" don't mention lum to me again, Bob." 

" Ah, you didn't call him gluepot a month ago, Mag ; and 
I don't like to hear you nickname him now, though you have 
almost caged a goldfinch, Sam is a better looMng chap than 
Ben, nobody can deny that ; still if you can get a rich man for 
a husband, you would be a simpleton to have one who has 
only his trade to depend on, and his old mother to keep besides. 
But give him up civilly, Mag ; that 's all I have got to say." 

*' I never was engaged to Sam Rafter," said Mag, in a tone 
of remonstrance. " He has thought proper to follow me home 
now and then, and to bring me nosegays and wooden money- 
boxes, and other trumpery ; but I never even thanked him for 
anything, let alone told hini that I loved him. Indeed I think 
it is very presumptuous of him to imagine such a thing." 

"Oh, ho, Mag! Come, now. Fair play is my motto. Didn't 
you encourage him to follow you home 1 Of course you did. 
You drew him after you with your eyes, if your tongue had 
nothing to do with it. All girls know how to bewitch the boys 
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in that way. Take my word for it, Mag, Sam would not fol- 
low a girl about if she did .not look sweet at him; for he is 
a manly, straight-up-and-down sort of fellow, though he is 
poor. I don't say that you were actually engaged to him, but 
you liked him ieiboye a bit, and you let him see it too, until 
Qoldstone, began to wheedle. Mind, I don't blame you for 
preferring Ben, but don't show contempt for poor Sam, or I'll 
stand up for him in a minute." 

**Why, I declare you are almost as warm about Sam as 
father is,^' said Mag. " You are surprisingly fond of him all 
at once. I don't want to say anything against him — not I, 
indeed. He is a nice young man in his way, 1 daresay ; but 
if I don't choose to have him for a husband, you can't make 
me, you know." i.' • ' » * 

'^ I have sometimes tried to knock down two birds at a 
shot, and have missed them both," said Bob, dryly. . " Take 
care you don't miss both your men, Mag, while trying to make 
a double smite." 

" By the by, Bob, when are you going out duck-shooting 
again 1 " asked Maggie, as though she were desirous of chang- 
ing the conversation. 

** Why don't you ask me when I am going to see Qoldstone 
again 1 for that 's what you mean, Mag. I can see what is in 
the comers of your eyes, as plainly as I see my horse's ears." 

" You are a provoking boy," said Mag, giving him a play- 
ful flick on the shoulder with her little riding whip. " Well 
then, tell me when you are going to see Mr Goldstone again, 
if you will have it so." 

" I have promised to go with him on Wednesday, to have 
a pop at the Nankeen birds on Barnacle Island ; but , don't 
say anything about it at home. I shall have to take the cart 
in with a keg of butter in time to meet the morning's steamer 
to Sydney; and I want to get Jogger shod, and a few other 
odd jobs, done at the blacksmith's ; and in the meantime, I can 
go and have a little sport. I don't want father to know that 
I am going shooting, for he is as particular about my wasting 
time as if he were dependent upon my earnings. But do you 
want me to say anything to Ben for you, Mag 1 " ' , 

" Of course not, you silly fellow ! I only wanted to know 
how much longer he is going to stay at the Major's." 

" Ah, yes, I understand. I '11 find out for you, Mag. Don't 
you fret your little heart any more about Annie Hawkins, for 
you have caught Ben fast exiough, never fear. But touch up 
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your mare, Mag ; and let us get over the boggy road at the 
end of the fences before dark." Mag thereupon said, '' Gee 
up, Jenny/' to lier spirited little palfrey, and away she 
cantered, while Bob kept beside her with lus cob at f uU trot. 

The foregoing colloquy will indicate the state of Miss 
Stubble's heart, and a few words will explain the cause of the 
unusual moodiness which her father had observed with so 
much concern. The fact la, that Mag had been instigated by 
her mother to " set her cap " at Mr Goldstone ; for the repu- 
tation of his immense wealth had quite fascinated the latter 
lady, and had indeed blinded them both to defects of charac- 
ter, which were too glaring to escape the most casual observer. 
For many nights, after Mr Stubble had retired to rest, un- 
conscious that anything unusual was going on in his household, 
Mag and her mother were sitting up till a late hour '* building 
castles in the air " with Goldstone's money, and devising plans 
of operation to draw him into a formal declaration of love ; for 
though his manner had been very familiar, considering tJieir 
«hort acquaintance, he had not actually " come to the point," 
as Peggy called it . . v 

" You do exactly as I have told you, my dear, and you 've 
got him as safe as a cooped turkey-cock," said Peggy, with a 
peculiar ogle of her little black eyes, which in her youthful 
days was probably a rather killing expression. " And mind, 
Mag, when he says snip, you say snap, directly minute.*' / 

**Ah, but perhaps he won't say snip, mother," sighed Mag. 

" Never you fear, girl ; he *11 pretty soon out with what he 
feels, I'll warrant. If he bean't in love with you, Mag, I 
never knew what love is, that 's all." *. 

Mag thought so too, and encouraged the idea, and a hun- 
dred other ideas springing therefrom, all favourable to herself 
as the bride elect of a wealthy man who had preferred her to 
the pick of the rank and fashion of the metropolis. But, alas ! 
her bright hopes had lately given way to misgivings which; 
saddened her pretty face, for Goldstone had absented himself 
from Buttercup-glen for nearly a week, and had been seen 
riding out every day with a niece of Major Hawkins. It is 
true that Miss Hawkins was quite a fright compared with 
Maggie— ^or so Maggie thcpght ; but that fact could not chase 
away her fears that she had lost him, though she was unwill-. 
ing that even her mother should know she felt so deeply on: 
the subject . ^ - I 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

A snlky trio. — Arrival of letter-bag containing letter from Ben 
Goldstone, asking permission to pay Ms addresses to Miss Maggie. 

When Bob and his sister reached home they found their 
mother sitting in the front verandah with visible signs of her 
recent excitement in her face; and it was not long before they 
knew the cause, for Peggy was never remarkable for a prudent 
reticence respecting her domestic troubles. She had often 
suffered for her lack of judgment in that way, and had good 
reason to regret that she had not thought a little more and 
spoken less about her real or imaginary grievances. But expe- 
rience did not make her very wise. 

After hearing her dolorous 'version of the disagreement 
between herself and her husband (in which she owned to a 
very small share of blame), Bolf and Mag strongly sympa- 
thised with her, as usual; and when their father returned home 
about ten o'clock, there were three sulky faces for him to look 
at, which were enough to depress any ordinary man's spirits. 
But Joe was a phUosopher in his way, as I have before 
shown ; and his example is worthy of note by other unhappy 
sires in divided households. He had often seen those faces 
sullen, and had proved by repeated trials that gentle argu- 
ments were as powerless to cure ill-humour in its &st stage, as 
they would be to draw cattle from a bog; so to avoid a 
domestic brawl, which even soft words would be sure to raise, 
he used to keep silent and try to show a cheerful face, even 
though his heart were aching with sadness. 

Accordingly he opened the post-office bag, which Bob had 
carelessly thrown into a comer, and sat down at a side-table 
to read his correspondence. There were three letters in the 
bag. The first one Joe opened was from his agent in Sydney, 
advising him of a brisk demand for prime dairy-fed porkers, 
and of a fall of three pence a pound in butter. It also con- 
tained a pathetic refutation of a charge of neglect in return- 
ing empty butter kegs, and some other little differences of 
opinion respecting the weight of certain consignments. But 
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those were controversial matters of too common oconirence 
to yield even the attraction T^hich novelty sometimes lends 
even to disagreeable subjects, and Joe yawned over every sen- 
tence. The second letter was from a speculative friend in 
town, asking] for the loan of twenty pounds, for only three 
weeks ; but as' Joe had not forgotten a former loan to the same 
person, which had extended over three years, he coolly threw 
the missive into the fire, and th^i opened the third letter, of 
which the following is a copy : — 

" Hawkeville, April 1. 
" Mr Joseph Stubble, — 
" Deab Sir, — I take the liberty of writing to inform you that 
I have formed a strong attachment to your daughter ; and to 
request your permission to pay my addresses to that young 
lady with a view to marriage. Though I have not the 
honoui: of an intimate acquaintance with you, I presume that 
you know me sufficiently well to grant me the preliminary 
interview which I solicit. My father must be well known to 
you by name, if not otherwise ; and I flatter myself there 
will be no objection to my suit on the ground of doubtful re- 
spectability, I may also state, that being my father's onty 
son, I am heir-at-law to his property ; besides having a pre- 
sent competency, derived under the will of my late grand- 
father, whom you doubtless knew by repute. I am at present 
staying with Major Hawkins, but shall' probably return to 
Sydney next week. If you will in the meantime favour me 
with an intimation when it will be agreeable to you for me to 
wait on you personally, I shall be much obliged. — ^I remain, 
dear sir, yours respectfully, Benjamin Qoldstonb." 

Joe's dubious looks as he read and re-read the latter docu- 
ment could not escape the notice of his family, who were sitting 
in the room, silently nursing their ill-humour, or occasionally 
interchanging short sentences in tones just above a whisper. 
It was Joe's usual custom to read all his correspondence 
aloud for the general edification j but he knew that at the pre- 
sent time his company were too sxillen to be interested in the 
rise of pork or the fall of butter, and that the letter of the 
needy town friend would not call forth even an ironical '^ wish 
he may get it " frojn his wife, or a sly joke from Bob, which 
it would certainly have done in a peaceful season ; so Joe 
ruminated in silence, while his family were secretly vexed 
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that they were not made acquainted with his solemn thoughts. 
They could not but opine that the letter which father had last 
opened was on an exciting subject, for his winks and blinks, 
and his occasional inteijections showed that plainly enough ; 
but they were all too sulky to ask him any questions, and he 
did not Yolunteer.a word of explanation, for he rightly judged 
that such an .important subject should be discussed in a 
calmer^ temper than either of .them just; then evidenced. After 
a while, Joe folded up Qoldstoue's letter and put it into his 
pocket, and went into the garden for a walk, as he was accus- 
tomed to do when he had anything uncommon to cogitate. 

^' There was something queer in that last letter which 
father read, I'll bet twopence," said Bob, looking sorry he 
could not guess what it was. ''It made him twist his mouth 
about as if he were eating native currant-jam. I wonder 
what it is about 1" 

"Don't know, I'm sure," replied his mother. "But I'll 
pretty soon find out after father's gone to sleep. I seed 
what pocket he put it into." 

" Perhaps it is a letter from the lawyer, wanting father to 
have another new trial with old Groodle for putting his 
corner post half a rod the wrong way," suggested Bob. 

" Not it, boy. The lawyer knows father won't have any 
more law about that twopenny-halfpenny comer post. He 
has had two trials, as they call 'em, and pretty dearly he has 
paid for the fun." 

*' But didn't you teach me to sing 'Try, try again,' mother?" 
said Bob, laughing. " I wonder if it was a lawyer who made 
that little song 1" -* ' 

"Ah, well, it's no odds to me who made it ; father won't 
try to move that old post again while I'm alive, thajj's 
certain," said Peggy, positively. "The letter isn't about 
that concern, I know, or we should have heard father whistle' 
directly he opened it." ' ' ' 

. " Perhaps it 's a letter from brother Dick," whispered Mag, 
te.nderly conscious that she was opening up a painful subject. 
. " Ah, poor dear boy ! I 'm 'feard we shall never hear from 
him again," sighed Peggy. "It bean't from him neither,^ 
because Jie can't write — more 's the pity." ' ' 

' ".Well, I don't see what is the use of trying to guess what 
the letter is about. We shall know when father chooses to 
tell us, and that will be quite soon enough for us if it is full 
of bad news ; and if it 's got good news in it, it won't spoil 
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with keeping," said Bob, who was anxious to stop a lamenta- 
tion over his lost brother, which he saw was forthcoming. 
He then kissed his mother and sister, and they all retired for 
the night. 

Long after midnight Mr Stubble might have been seen 
walking slowly up and down the centre path of his garden 
with his hands behind him, and his head bent downwards in 
the attitude of deep abstraction. Goldstone*8 letter had set 
him thinking, until, as he quaintly muttered, he was as dazed 
as though his brains were turned- to cream cheese. He had 
sense enough left, however, to know that the letter was written 
in a civil style, and required a suitable reply ; but what to 
say to it he could not make up his mind. He was certainly* 
relieved from the exasperating belief that the yoiQ^ man was 
flirting with his daughter with dishonourable motifs, for the 
letter plainly alluded. to marriage. :/ If his mind were equally 
free from misgivings, respecting .Gpldsitoiie's reputable habits, 
Joe would have felt some of his difficulties removed ; though 
there would still be posing objections to the "connexion, j It 
was an unequal match, he thought ; and notwithstanding the 
young man^was rolling in riches, he would rather give Mag to 
Sam Baf ter whose sole wealth were his tools and a small sum 
in the savings-bank. But then Sam had a thorough know- 
ledge of his trade, and was both able and willing to work ; 
he had a well-stored mind too, which Joe, humble as he was, 
highly appreciated ; in short, " Sam was a real man," as Joe 
tritely remarked. And he had troublesome doubts about the 
manly principles of Goldstone, simply on account of the com- 
panions with whom he was- frequently associated, some of 
whom were well known to Joe as idle, dissolute young men, 
although of respectable parentage. 

All these and other perplexing matters occupied the mind 
of Mr Stubble, as he perambulated the garden path till the 
moon began to dip low in the western sky, and the morning 
dew-drops on his whiskers warned him that he had better go 
in-doors, if he did not want to provoke a return of Jiis old 
rheumatic pains j so he hastened in to bed. 
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CHAPTER rS. 

Diflcufision between Mr and Mrs Stubble respecting Goldstone's letter. 
— ^Maggie's joy and her mother's pride. 

The next morning, to the joy of Mr Stubble, his wife and 
^ daughter appeared at the breakfast-table with smiling faces. 
Such a bii^ season of sulkiness was unusual; but he was too 
much delighted with the change to speculate upon the cause 
of it. Perhaps he hopefully thought that they had seen the 
folly of showing ill-temper, and had resolved to act like sen- 
sible women in future ; at any rate, he was not aware of the 
fact that they had had a private conference soon after sunrise, 
and resolved " to wheedle out of father " the purport of the 
mysterious letter, which Peggy had*f ailed to discover by search- 
ing his podcits while he was asleep. They well knew father's 
susceptibility^to kind words, for they had often proved it when 
they wanted ko get something from him out of the common 
way. An endearing expression was as gladdening to his heart 
as bird music ; and a pleasant look, or the touch of a gentle 
hand, would make his face brighten up with joy, even when 
he had lumbago or the earache. But it soon became evident, 
from his wary answers to their interrogations, that whatever 
was in the letter, father was not inclined to disclose ii just 
then; and they were half sorry that they had debarred them- 
selves the satisfaction of a moderate sulk without the antici- 
pated result. Joe's experienced eyes could discover certain 
little physiognomical changes, like murky streaks on the hori- 
zon, which sailors know are signs of -* dirty weather ; " so, after 
breakfast, he quietly intimated to liis wife that if she could 
spare half an hour he would like to have a private chat with 
her. She accordingly followed him into the best parlour, 
closed the door, and politely waited for him to speak first. 

" I be bothered to tell 'ee what 's in my head, Peg," began 
Joe, after sitting for some time silently fingering his whiskers. 
" But first and foremost, I want to get rid of summat as ia 
making my conscience uneasy. I own that I be real sorry for 
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vrhat I said as wom't right yesterday. No honest man ought 
to be ashamed to say that much. Anybody may make a mis- 
take and do what *s wrong — ^that is human nature — ^and only 
rogues or fools refuse to own when they Ve gone astray. I 
told'ee that I 'd pitch young Master Qoldstone head and heels 
into the lagoon if I catched 'en here again; and I be 
sorry I said that^ Peg, because I have reason to think he wasn't 
coming here on purpose to play mischief with our gaL I 
thought he wor when I said it ; and, by Job, I *d punish any 
mortal fellow on two legs who was coolly plotting to cast 
shame and sorrow into my house. But I ought to have 
knoVd, Peg, if I 'd a gived it a thought, that them heart- 
breaking rogues seldom or never meddle with a lass who haa , 
got a brother six feet high, or a f eyther who koows how to 
handle a flail. I doan't want to say any more about what 's 
gone and past, so give us a buss, Peg, and let us forgive and 
forget."* Hearts should allers agree, though heads differ. There, 
now, thee 'st looking like my own loving Peggy long agone. I 
got a letter last night," continued Joe, taking the missive from 
under the lining of his hat. 

" Oh, yejij ah, that is the letter I In your hat, was it 1 " 
exclaimed Peggy, excitedly. '^ What is it all about? Bead it 
out, will you, father ? " 

" Yes, yes, thee shall hear it all in a minute," said Joe, put- 
ting on his spectacles ; and then he slowly read the epistle 
which I have already transcribed, whil^^ P«ggy*s glistening 
eyes betokened her high appreciation of the composttdon as a 
whole. 

"What does that mean, father?" asked Peggy, stopping 
Joe wMLe he was spelling over the puzzling words — '^ pre- 
liminary interview." 

"I dunnow dezackly what 'en means. Peg, but 'tain't 
nothing unconmion, I don't think. Perhaps he wants to 
know if us have got any ready money to give away with 
Mag. Shouldn't wonder, for it 's often axed for on wedding- 
days by gentlefolks; though it seems queer enough to me 
that a man should expect to be paid for marrying a good 
wife. It ought to be t'other way, to my thinking." 

" But Master Goldstone has got loads and loads of money, 
father. I heard all about that before I let him say a word 
to Mag. Ha, ha ! I knowed what I was about." 

*^ That is the very reason why he may want a little more 
money, Peggy : any odds, it's the way of the world now-a- 
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dayS; and us bean't much unlike other folks neither, ^Krhen 
you come to think of it. Don't thee remember, lass, when us 
first went into Dab cottage at Ghumleigh, with just ^fty 
shilling's worth of furniture in it, how proud us was of our 
home, and that all the traps in it wor paid for honestly 9 
Jingo ! if anybody had a told us then that us 'ud have more 
than two thousand head of cattle of our own in a few years 
time, us wud have capered wi' joy, like chummies on May-day ; 
and, sure enough, us 'ud have fancied we *d be contented with 
that too, to all fiie days of our lives. Well, thee know's^Peg, 
that us worn't satisfied when us had got all that and more 
too ; nor us worn't easy when us had more sovereigns than 
both of us could have carried on our backs and could have 
afforded a 'golden knocker to our door, and a silver shoe- 
scraper too, if us had a mind to be over-grand. Us wanted 
summat that us couldn't get then, and that just shows that 
it bean',t in the nature of human creatures to have enough. 
Though Master Goldstone has got such heaps of money as 
thee talks about. Peg, I '11 be bound he wants a little bit 
more. But never mind, it 's no good talking ; us can't stop 
the world from going round, and if a little moxiey is all that 
is wanted to help our girl's happiness, I '11 pretf^ soon hand 
it out, for bam it all, I don't want to hoard up my gold like a 
miser. Not L What dost thee think about the letter. Peg 1 
Thee hasn't said a word about that yet." 

" Oh, my ! it^ ii^e best letter I ever heard in all my bom 
days. I knowed he was a regular gentleman : I told you 
that, you know, father." 

*' He he's a bit of a scholar, and no mistake, for he knows 
some nationlong words. But to my thinking, Peggj^ Mag 
isn't the sort of gal for him. Her wud make a prime wife 
for a plain honest young fellow with enough common sense 
in his head to find out her value, and make her respect him ; 
but her bean't fit for a lady, — ^to live in a grand house and 
manage a squad of servants; the poor wench ain't been used 
to it, and her wud be as awkward at it as I should be speechi- 
fying to a judge and jury with lawyer Windmore's wig and 
gown on. Then again, I'm afeard that this young fellow 
has tumbled in love too suddenly to be much in earnest ; he 
hasn't had time to find out half Mag's goodness, and if it is 
her pretty face only that has smitten him, why, his love will 
soon go out like the fizz of a squib, for her won*t allers be 
young and blooming, you know, and the first show of a 
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wrinkle will scare him away from her. It is likely enough 
too that he*ll soon be ashamed of her before his rich friends ; 
I've seen that sort of thing before to-day, Peg. He'll find 
oul that her bean't scholar enough to confab with them, 
and" 

" But she is a scholar, father,'* interrupted Peggy. " I am 
sure Mag can read and write with any girl ever so far round 
about ; and as for her ciphering, she bean't far out in that, 
I '11 warrant, though I 'm no judge." 

^' Bless thee innocent heart, missis ; doan't 'ee know! that 
ladies must be able to fiddle on the pianney, and pojily-voo 
French to their company, and work all sorts of fal-rerrals.with 
beads and coloured worsted ; and Mag knows no more, about 
them things than Biddy Flynn 'does. Her can .churn, and 
make a cheese, or do; any other clever thing about .a fanur 
house ; but what 's^the good of aU that sort of learning toher^ 
if her marries: Goldstohe 'and goes to live among tip^to]^ folk^ 
in Sydney? "^ I tell thee what it is, Peggy, 'Mag won't be 
happy, and her had a hundred times better have Sam Rafter; 
that's my notion." 

"There now, I was certain sure you were going to talk 
about Sam Rafter before you had done. I tell you again, 
father, Mag doesn't like him, and her won't have hbn ; and no 
blame to her neither, i A girl has only one heart, you know, 
and suMy she may have. her. say about it at.^ll as her dad ; 
and she would be a goof to give it away to a man that she 
doesn't like." ^ ^ 

** I doan't want her to have a man her don't like. Not I, 
missis^ But her liked Sam well enough afore this grand 
gentleman turned up, and: that makes me think it's money 
that her's in love with more. than, the man ; for, bam it all, 
Sam 's a nation sight better looking fellow than t'other, any 
day in the' week,' and Sundays', especially, when he is figged 
outdn hisi superfine church-agoing clothes." . 

" But what does Bob think about it ? 1 11 warrant he won't 
sayliBlf a word against^Sftni." 

*< Why, Bob thinks as I think, of course, that Mag ought to 
look up in the world ; and to marry a journeyman joiner 
would be looking exactly t'other way." 

<' If that is all about it, I tell thee. Peg, Sam' shan't be a 
joume3rman another month. I '11 start 'en in business for 
himself; and I *11 lay any money he '11 make a fortune by and 
bye, for he's just the chap as is likely to do't, and what's 
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more, I '11 engage he 11 make good use of his money when he 
has earned it/' 

^' Mag can get a man with a great fortune, all ready made, 
Joe ; and sorely that is better tbuito scrape and toil for eyer 
so many years to earn it, bean't it now 1" 

*^ Noa, I doan't believe it, missis ; except Mr Gfoldstone had 
got more than twice as mudi gumption as I think he 's got in 
his head. Even then Mag's ready-made fortune wouldn't be 
half so sweet to her as if her had scraped and toiled, as thee 
calls it, and helped to make it. Us never know the worth of 
water till the hole is dry. Dost thee think that a fellow who 
never lets his appetite rest long enough to grow hungry, would 
enjoy a grand feast half as much as a thrasher would relish a 
squab-pie or a figgy puddin' 1 . Not he, indeed ! And suppose 
when us lived in Dab cottage somebody had druved up in a 
cart, and tilted ten thousand golden sovereigns inside our firont 
door, tnd'aEudto us, * There, Joe and Peggy, there's a fortune 
for 'ee ; go and enjoy it' Dost thee thmk it wad have been 
as relishablo to us as the fortune us have made for ourselves^ 
after long years' hard labour? " 

" I don't know, I 'm sure, Joe, because I have never been 
tried in no such way as that; but I somehow think I should 
have liked it better than working hard ; at any ra.te, I should 
like to have tried it. Scalls of money never would have scared 
me, master, nor, I don't believe it, would have scared you 
neither, for all your talk." 

" Ah, well, I see it bean't no good of me argufying any more 
with thee, Peggy," said Joe, laughing. " If thee and Bob and 
Mag be all agreed about Qoldstone, I won't stand out against 
him; that 's «dl about it. Get me a good pen, and tell me how 
to answer his letter, and I 'U do 't in a crack. Let us hope 
it will turn out all right." 

" Don't you think I had better go and talk to Mag about it 
first of all, father, it is only natural for her to wish to have a 
voice in the thing, you know." 

" Yes, yes, of course ; I forgot that, Peg. Go and talk to Mag, 
and I '11 take a walk and try if I can get my think back again, 
for I seem to have been almost be-wattled for the last day or 
two." 

''Didrft I tell you, girl, that it was a letter from Mr Gold* 
(rtone 1 " said Mrs Stubble exultingly as she entered Maggie's 
bed-room to acquaint her with the stimulating newa 

" Never, mother ! It can't be, surely ! '* 
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" It is, I tell you, Mag. It 's an offer of marriage. Here is 
the letter itself in a wrapper, smelling like roses and lavender 
water." 

Maggie took the letter, and blushed deeply as she read it 
through ; then laughingly exclaimed *' O mother, what shall 
I do ? What shall 1 say about it ?" 

" Isn't it a beautiful letter, Mag ? I knew very well I wasn't 
mistaken the very first time I saw Benjamin looking at you. 
I knew he was in love, safe as eggs. You mustn't try to de- 
ceive me in them things." 

" How ever could you tell, mother ? " 

" Tell, girl 1 why, easily enough ; though I can't explain it 
rightly. He looked queer, you know, as if he 'd die if he 
didn't get you. Can't ye undeystand 1 " 

" Ha, ha, ha ! how funny I " said Maggie. " That is ex- 
actly as I feel myself, mother." 

" You are a lucky lass, sure enough, Mag." 

" It will be a help to all the family, you know, mother. 
But what does father say to it 1 " 

" He prefers Sam Rafter, of course ; but after a long argi- 
fication, he h&^ promised to write a letter to Benjamin, and 
say he may come to see you if he likes." 

" How kind of him 1 " sighed Maggie. " Wflu't Bob be 
pleased?" 

" I mean to say we have managed this job cleverly, Mag, 
and all in a fortnight too. Ha, ha, ha ! Won't old Dame 
Rowley be savage 1 And Sam will be jealous* enough to saw 
his own head off." 

" I was afraid something was the matter, as Benjamin stayed 
away so long, mother." 

" Nonsense, girl. I told you all along that Annie Hawkins 
wouldn't catch him, though she tried hard enough to do it, no 
doubt. You need not have been so miserable about it, Mag ; 
but never mind, that 's all over. Now we must set to work 
a Httle faster with the improvements to our dowdy old house, 
and get some new furniture in it before Sunday. The very 
sight of those rickety cedar chairs always makes me feel 
uneasy *. they are not fit for a gentleman to sit upon : and 
that donkey sofa looks horridly common." 

" I don't like to see that picture of grandfather in a fustian 
coat, hanging right over the clock, mother. Couldn't you 
manage to hang it up in your bedroom ? " 

" If we take that thing down, Mag, father will be wofolly 
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cross. We must keep him in good humour; then we '11 get all 
we want I 'U settle the picture, never fear ; but don't you 
say anything about it" 

Writing a letter to Mr Goldstone was an arduous task to 
Joe, and he perspired over it as though he were bursting a 
cross-grained log. Peggy lent important aid in the composi- 
tion, bat Mag had to be summoned into the room on several 
occasions to arbitrate on disputed questions of orthography. 
After a while, however, the epistle was finished and despatched 
to the post-office^ and then Maggie's heart began to flatter 
with anticipations too tender to be described in plain prose. 
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CHAPTER X. 



•:)1 



Bob Stubble and Biddy Flynn's disastrous ride to Daisybank. — Bob's 
humiliation before his grand young friends. — ^A sample of Biddy's 
philosophy. 

Bob Stubble took do part in the discussion related in the 
preceding chapter. He had risen from his bed that morning 
before the magpies began to make the bush vocal with their 
matutinal melody, or the cockatoos and king-parrots awoke 
up for their customary gabl)ling conference as to what un- 
lucky farmer they should lay under contribution for a break- 
fast of milky young maize. With a lighted lantern in his 
hand, Bob^ hastened to the stable, and gave old Jogger, the 
cart-horse, a feed of com and a comforting rub down with a 
wisp of straw. He then tapped at Biddy Flynn's bedroom 
window, and Bade her get up directly if she wished to go to 
Daisybank with him. 

" Botheration ! ' What for did ye wake me up when it 'aint 
nigh daylight ] / Yawgh ! I don't want to go to town in the 
dark, an' niaybe break me bones among the stumps, or git 
bogged in a mud-hole," grumbled Biddy. • 

" Hold your cackle, can't you ? I don't want father to see 
us start. It will be sunrise before we can get away, for I 
want my' breakfast first. Come, get up, Biddy ; there 's a 
good old isouL" 

"Och! an' ye 're allers gettin' over owld Biddy wid yer 
blarney^ so ye are. Jist go an' stir up the back log, and sling 
the tay-kettle over it, an' I'll be out wid yer in a jiffy, if I 
don't fall asleep agin while I'm wakin' up." 

Away went Bob, and soon he had charred the iron-bark log 
in the huge kitchen chimney, and made a blazing fire. Before 
the kettle had begun to sing, out came Biddy from her bed- 
room in simple morning' attire, and busied herself in preparing 
breakfast for her young master and herself. 

" Ye '11 ate yer male in the kitchen this momin', won't 'ye, 
MastherBobl" 

'* Te«, of course ; and don't you begin fizaing away with 
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your frying-pan, or you 'U wake up everybody in the house. 
What h»ve jou got cold in the cupboard, Biddy 1 " 

''There's a peach-pie, an' a damper an' butther ; nothin' 
more^ barrin' a knuckle bone ov pork, what 's polished pretty 
nigh as clane as the handle ov a knife." 

*^ Hand it all out, Biddy, and then go and polish yourself, 
for I want to be off at the first streak of daylight.'' 

" An' what for are ye in sich a mortial hurry-skurry this 
momin', Masther Bob?" asked Biddy, as she placed the viands 
on th0 table. 

" Never you mind ; that 's my business. Hand up the tea- 
pot, Biddy, and then go and get ready. I won't wait a minute 
after I get Jogger in the cart." 

** Save us all ! what a flustration ye 're in, an' nobody 
knows a ha'porth about it. But ye 'd betther take care ye 
don't scalt yer teeth out wid this bilin* hot tay, or choke yer-" 
self wid a peach-stone." Biddy, then shuffled back to her 
chamber to put on her best gear while Bob ate his breakfast. 
Meanwhile I will explain the cause of his haste, which was so 
very unusual that Biddy ** cudn't make it oi^t at all, at alL" 

During the last few weeks a fulsome pride had sprung up 
in Bob's breast, to which he had heretofore been a stranger. 
His reputation as a sportsman, such a crack shot with his long 
duck gun^ and one ^ho knew the haunts of all the game in 
the bush, had attracted Mr Goldstone, who, as I before stated, 
was on a visit to a gentleman residing not far from Daisybank. 
The result was, that in visiting Buttercup Glen, Goldstone saw 
and was smitten with Maggie at first sight ; and Bob became 
so fascinated with his new friend's jaunty address and demean- 
our, that, although scarcely conscious of the fact, he began to 
imitate him in many ways, and to ignore his own natural free 
and easy manner for the assumed airs of a city dandy. He 
was highly elated, too, at the companionship of a gentleman 
wh^ was generally beheved to be very wealthy, and with 
whom all the young '' nobs " in the neighbourhood associated. 

Among the first indications of the unhealthy ambition 
which inflated Bob's heart was dissatisfaction with his lot and 
station in life, a growing disrespect for his unpolished parents, 
his father especially, and a distaste for his humble home. 
His contempt for the tip cart in which he had so often whistled 
on his way to the village, or home again, was increased every 
time he heard his fashionable friend speak of his ^^ turn out " 
in Sydney, which Bob imagined was a very stylish one. He 
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would almost hive suffered scalping sooner than allow Qold- 
Btone to see him driving old Jogger in the *' lun^berine rattle- 
trap/' which he began to think was hardly smart enough for a 
city greengrocer. '' 

Bob had agreed to meet Qoldstone at Daisybank fibat 
morning, and was' most anxious not to do so until he had 
delivered his dairy produce to the steamboat agent, and had 
got rid of the loathsome cart, and the objectionable com- 
panionship of Biddy Flynn. It had been arranged by his 
mother and Mag the previous night that Biddy should go 
with him to Daisybank to buy a few new kitchen utensils, and 
to do a little shopping on her own account. She undertook to 
walk home again after she had completed her purchases, and 
Bob was to bring the things home in the cart when he 
returned in the evening. Bob had another reason for starting 
at such an early ho^, which was a desire to avoid his father, 
knowing that he was going shooting for the day, or he would 
have grumbled at so much time being wasted in sport, when 
there was plenty of work to do on the-farm. Bob's conscience 
was rather tender on that point, for he was aware that he had 
done little else but sport about with Qoldstone for the last 
fortnight or more. 

By the time the horse was harnessed Biddy was ready to 
start, though she was not in her most amiable humour, and her 
outward appearance was unusually rugged through dressing "in 
sich a red-hot hurry as if the house was- on fire." The sun 
was just rising as Biddy scrambled into the cart by the near 
wheel, after putting up the slip-rails ; and before she could 
comfortably seat herself on a box of eggs. Bob had whipped 
Jogger into a trot, which turned the little woman over in a 
second, and further ruffled her disposition and slightly dam- 
aged her bonnet 

" Bad manners to yez, Masther Bob ! did ye want to kill a 
crather out an' out 1 What for are yez in sich a mortial hurry 
that ye can't give a body time to sit down, nor tp take a 
morsel ov breath without chokin' herself intirely. Troth, if I'd 
know'd ye'd be afther drivin away like a fire ingin, be dash'd 
iv I 'd a got in the cart at alL Not L Aisy, sir, aisy I I tell 
yez ! Shure as death the wheels wull be off in a minute an' 
we shall be knocked into dead corpses. Shtop the baste, an' let 
me git out I say, iv ye won't drive along dacently. Fegs^ I 'd 
rather walk all the way there, iv I crawled dn me knees, thin 
be boxed about in this haythinish way an' git me clothes 
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spoilt^ an' all jme bones cracked, forbj the life b^' scared dane 
out ov me." 

" Hold yonr noise, and sit still Biddy. Ton '11 frighten the 
horse directly,'* shouted Bob. 

** Howld me noise, is it? Faix, then, I won't, an' that's 
plain enow, anyhow. If ye don't shtop the baste this blessed 
minute I '11 scrache murther, so I will, said Biddy, growing 
quite red with wrath and fear, combined. . i 

Bob could see that Biddy's temper was up, and he knew^ it 
would not be wise to trifle with her under such circumstances; 
so he Tery reluctantly reined Jogger, into a more sober: pace. 
But it was too much to expect that Biddy's ire would:sof ten 
down as speedily as Joker's paces; and there. she.sat on the 
egg-box, grumbling out her dissatisfaction at. bemg 'Hrated 
worser nor a fat calf goin' to markit," and wishing that she 
had " shtopped in her bed comfitobly instead of gittin' up in 
the middle ov the night to have all the sinse bumped out ov 
her in a dhirty owld cart." 

They jogged along tolerably easy for some time, when Bob, 
who had begun to grow impatient of their slow progress, broke 
out with wrathful emphasis, — " I can't go crawling along at 
this rate any longer, Biddy ; I want to get to the township 
early ; so hold tight, I am going to trot again." 

Slash went the whip, and off went the horse at a brisk trot, 
which soon freshened into a canter, and as the cart had no 
springs and the road was rough, Biddy was soon jolted off 
her seat again, notwithstanding her attention to Bob's hint 
to " hold tight." 

" Bedad, thin, do ye think I 'm goin' to sit still an' be 
damaged for iver widout havin' a squeak for it ] " said the 
little woman, in a rage, at the same time getting up and 
snatching the reins from Bob's hands. " I '11 soon shtop the 
brute meself — ^woa ! woa ! woo 1 " 

" Sit down, you old gingerjbread-nut ! " roared Bob, giving 
her a push which seated her on the bottom of the cart ; but 
unluckily she clutched one rein in her hand, which she pulled 
with all her might. The consequence was, that the horse swerved 
aside, when the off-wheel came in contact with a stump, and 
in a twinkling the cart was upset, and Biddy and her master 
were lying on the road beside the overturned box of eggs and 
the keg of butter. 

Biddy's loud^jhrieks as she fell from the cart vibrated 
through the clear morning air, and reached the ears of a knot 
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of loungers on the steamboat wharf a mile away, and soon 
they were hurrying to the rescue. It happened that Mr 
Goldstone had that morning ridden in to the postK)ffice with 
letters for Sydney,; and on the way thither met Dick Swallow 
and his brother Fred. ■ Seeing a crowd running in the direc- 
tion of Biddy's cries, and being always ready for a little 
excitement of, any sort,'the three young gentlemen, who were 
well mounted, put spurs to their horses, and arrived first at 
the scene of disaster. . 

" Hullo, Stubble! I am sorry to see you have had a spill," 
Bald Goldstone, jumping off his horse and going up to Bob to 
shake hands. At the same time, the young Swallows briefly 
expressed their sympathy. . 

** Oh, it is nothing," stammered Bob, trying to laugh, but 
colouring intensely with wounded pride and confusion at being 
seen by his aristocratic friends in such a humiliating position. 

" Ugh ! nothin', do ye call it? Bad luck to yez for a cranky 
young spalpeen!" roared Biddy, who was by no means im- 
proved in appearance by the mud with which she was be- 
grimed. " Here 's a lovely keg o' butther all sprawlin* in the 
dirrt, an' a big box of eggs knocked into flip ; forbye dashin* 
the brains out of meself pretty nigh ; an* ye call that nothin*, 
do ye, yer haythini" 

** Well, it can't "be helped; so hold your noise^ Biddy," said 
Bob, picking up his gun, and p];eparing to leave the spot. 
*^ You had better go on to Daisybank, and I '11 get one of these 
men that 's coming to take charge of the horse and cart." 

"An' did yez want me to lave the butther lyin* in the 
road?" asked Biddy, with a sneer, while she began to roll up 
her sleeves for action. 

*' Yes, yes; it is dirty. Let it lie where it is; the man will 
pick up the keg. Here, my man, I 'U give you a crown if you 
will take charge of this — aw;— horse and concern; leave them 
at the blacksmith's yonder, and — ^aw" ... 

" Be the powers, 1 11 niver lave this beautiful lock ov but- 
ther to waste, ,whiles I 've got two fists on me. Not I; so yez 
naydn't be tellin' the man to take away the impty keg till I 
fill it. Shure the missis wud brawl the ears aff o' me, if I did 
that same, soh!" said Biddy, beginning to gather up the but- 
ter with her hands, and putting it into the keg, to the extreme 
annoyance of Bob, who could not but observe that his three 
fashionable friends were unable to restrain tbeir mirth at his 
comical predicament. 
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" You are an obstinate old creature!" exclaiined Bob, in an 
affected tone of voice. 

" Bad scran to yez, Bob Stubble ! what do ye mane at all?'' 
vociferated Biddy, thoroughly aroused, and standing up with 
a defiant air, and her hands covered with butter. " An' am I 
to be tumbled upside down, an' me neck a'most broke, an' thin 
to be called ugly names by the likes o' you. Ugh ! git out 
widge yer 1 Don't ye be comin' the boss over Biddy Flynn, 
or ye'U only be showin' them grinnin' gossoons there that 
I don't care a ha'porth for yez." 

"How- dare you presume to speak to me in that style, you 
saucy old bush-cat 1" shouted ' Bob, forgetting his assumed 
haughty air for an instant ; at> the same time he gave Biddy 
an unceremonious push out of his way. 

" What do ye mane at all by pushing me 1 Yah ! be off 
wid ye ! " she yeUed, with her face at white heat, as Bob was 
about to give her a second push ; at the same time she shook 
the dirty butter off her hands at his head, and immediately 
prepared to administer a larger doze, if necessary 'to do so iii 
self-defence. 

It is hard to say what summary vengeance Bob would have 
taken in the savageness of his soul ; and it is probable that 
Biddy would have found her head inside the butter-tub, had 
not Goldstone seized the arm of the bespattered youth, and 
led him to a cottage near at hand ; while the crowd were 
laughing loudly at his expense, and at the same time were 
laudiQg Biddy for her pluck in basting her domineering 
master. 

Never before had Bob's sensitive feelings received such a shock 
as they did on that unlucky morning, though he had experienced 
above an average share of casualties in the course of his life- 
long residence in the busL He had been horned by a wild 
heifei^ speared by a hostile black fellow, and half-drowned on 
two occasions when crossing swollen rivers. He had been 
lost in the bush for three days, and subsisted on a kangaroo 
rat and fdm-root. He had been fired at when galloping away 
from bushrangers, and had had numerous minor disasters from 
bolting or back-jui!iping horses, and was once upset in a mail- 
coach. But the whole of those mishaps combined did not 
cause him so much mental discomfiture as the upset in the 
cart that morning, together with the unprecedented abuse 
from Biddy. The reason for his chagrin I have before hinted 
at j and it will be judged that it was not the mere tumble out 
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of the vehidi^ or even the eccentric behaviour of Biddy. 
Those occurrences would not have troubled him over much 
had there been no quizzical spectators at hand; bat to be 
thus debased in the presence of Goldstone and the young 
Swallows, to be called " Bob Stubble," and to be bespattered 
with butter before tho^ friends whom he was most anxious 
to impress with a sense of his importance,^and in the midst of 
a laughing street crowd, was more than his fortitude could 
bear, and wrath was beginning to master his prudence and all 
his other virtues too. 

" Never mind, Stubble ; don't bother yourself any more 
about it, old fellow ! I understand it all ; the woman is mad," 
said (Joldstone, consolingly, as Bob was giving a stammering ' 
explanation of the mishap, and cleansing his face at the same 
time. Bob was especially anxious for his friends to know 
that it was a very-uncommon event for Biddy to ride in a cart 
with him, and that her rude familiarity in addressing him was 
an unlicensed liberty which she had never before taken. Gold- 
stone and the Swallows appeared to sympathise with him, aifd 
warmly expressed their opinion that Biddy was an old savage 
who deserved to be ducked to death in a swill-tub. Still Bob 
could not but suspect from their smirky looks that they were 
longing to laugh out their suppressed merriment. 

In order to show his young sporting friends how indifferent 
he was to such common trifles as a horse and cart, and a few 
pounds' worth of dairy produce, Bob, after washing his face, 
accompanied his friends to the Daisybank Inn for refresh- 
ments, leaving Biddy to repair damages in any way she chose. 
Some of the bystanders had righted the cart and rubbed the 
dust off the horse ; others separated the sound eggs from the 
broken ones : while Biddy gathered up the butter and gradu- 
ally regained her good temper. 

" Troth, thin, it won't bet wasted afther all,** quoth Biddy, as 
she dabbed the last handtul into the tub. "And if'tiiere 
slind be a little tint or two ov clane mud in it, it won't pisoQ, 
nobody, I '11 warrant; an' may be it 'U all shake to the bottom 
QV the keg. There aint a morsel of home dirt in it anyhow, 
an' that 's more nor some ov the slap-dash butther-makers on 
this side of the counthry can say — more shame for *em." 

" What are you going to do with it, Biddy ? " asked the 
man whom Bob had hired to take charge of the horse and 
cart. 

" Do wid it ? Why, sind it to markit, to be shure. So be 
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af ther puttin' the tub in the carrt, an* let 's be off out ov this 
pritty quick, or we 11 miss the shtamer, an' thin I 'U be 
bothered. Everybody in Sydney won't know that the butther 
has been scraped up out of the mud, and it wull be harrd if 
somebody won't ate it. By the same token, it 's a good job 
for a lot of us poor unfortinate mortials, that all the worrld 
don't know the scrapes we 've bin in, or don't see the little bits 
ov dirt there are sticking to our characters ; an' maybe that 's 
the very rayson why the worst ov us will find a Mend. some- 
times. Here, honies ! ye may suck all thim cracked eggs, if 
ye like ; an' look out for chicks!" she added, addressing a lot 
of young urchins, who had gathered round to see the fun, or 
to share the spoil 

" Arrah, Judy ! me darlint ! let me lift you into your chariot," 
said Mr Snubby, the pompous little district constable (a man 
of immense importance in his own way) ; at the same time 
he took hold of Biddy's arms, with mock gallantry. 

" Kape yer slippery paws off me, iv ye plase, Misther Trap ! 
I've got money in me pocket," exclaimed Biddy, who saw 
that he was trying to make fun of her. 

" You are an ugly old woman ! " said Mr Snubby, standing 
back with offended dignity. 

" It 's a good job for me I 'm not an ugly ould man, for 
that 'ud be a mighty dale worse,." replied Biddy, with a signi- 
ficant look at the sour-faced functionary. She then climbed 
into the cart beside her new driver, and away they jogged, 
while the crowd were L'xughing at the discomfited Mr Snubby, 
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CHAPTEB XL 

Efforts of Mrs Stubble to make their old honse look styliBh.— Bob's 
sport on Barnacle Island. — Biddy and the bear. — Bob's reflections 
on practical joking. 

Afteb doing her business in the township, Biddy Flynn 
walked home again, with her shoes tucked under her arm, for, 
being new, they galled her feet, and made her " onaisy." On 
her arrival at the Glen, she found '^ the ould house close up 
turned into rubbidge intirely, an* sorra a tidy place in it where 
she could sit down in pace, and rist her bruised bones." 

It is necessary to explain the movement which had so marr«d 
Biddy's comfort, and drawn forth the above impatient remark. 
Mrs Stubble and Maggie had put their heads together to 
effect certain alterations in the interior of their house.- They 
were doubtful if father would favour their plans, but they 
resolved to try their persuasive influence with him", and' they 
knew that they would have a better chance'of success if Biddy 
were out of the way, for upon such an*- important matter she 
would most certainly obtrude her opinion ; and her judgment 
often influenced Mr Stubble," for the simple reason that she 
usually displayed a good 'deal of practical 'wisdom* 'although 
she had a quaint way of expressing it.. Their house contained 
a good many rooms, but they were all small j' and. Maggie had 
suggested that, by merely knocking down a lath-and-plaster 
partition, they could make" two apartments into one, which 
would do nicely for a drawing-room.* Her mother was de- 
lighted at the idea, and said she knew no reason why they 
8hould*not have a little bit of style about their house as well 
as other folks, who had not half as much money as l^emselves, 
consequently had less cause to be proud. * 

" Humph ! drawing-room, indeed ! I don't see the good of 
it, Peg I for none of us knows how to draw^ if us had time to 
spare for it," said Joe, after his wife had explained the plan 
in her most persuasive manner. ' 

**You don't exactly understand the thing, master," said 
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Peggy. "A drawing-room is a sort of bettermost rooniy you 
know, to put visitors in when they come to see \xh ; the same 
as Mrs Drydun had at Luckyboy." 

" Well, it *s my notion, Peg, that us have got plenty of rooms, 
good enough for anybody who isn't too proud for suich homely 
folks as us be; and any room in the house is plenty big 
enough to hold all the friends us have got hereabouts." 

" But you know, Joe, that you have written to Mr Qoldstone, 
and told him that he may court Mag." 

" Ees, that's right enough, missis; but surely thee doan't 
want to knock two rooms into one on purpose for two young 
tms to coart in. Us didn't want so much room as all that in 
days agone. Mr Goldstone bean't such a mighty big dbiap 
in size, and Mag isn't nigh hand as fat as her mother." 

" You are very provoking, father," said Peggy, in a rather 
petulant tone. *' You know what I mean well enough. I 
don't see why we should live in this plain pauperish way, 
when we have ever so much more. money than some of our 
neighbours who live in style, and enjoy themselves. It is high 
time for us to get out of this beggarly way of living," 

" Oh, aye ! now I begin to see what thee means, Peggy. 
Thee wants to be grand-like ; that 's it, is it ? I be af eard I 
shall spoil thee, though ; for it bean't in my grain to take a high 
polish. But glease theeself, lass ; knock down the partition, 
if that will make thee happy. I doan't care what tiiee dost, 
so long as thee looks sweet." 

Barney, their handy-man, was called in forthwith ; and in a 
short time the partition was down, and the comfort of the- 
house was annihilated. Myriads of white ants were exposed 
to view at the same time; and when Biddy returned, the 
house was in the state of confusion which she graphically 
described in her own vernacular : — 

** Save us all ! and what an ugly mess ye are making here !'* 
said Biddy, addressing Barney, but intending her remarks to 
reach other ears too. " What on airth are ye doin' at all ? 
Thryin' to cotch all the varmin at onst ? or are ye ony jist 
scaring away the rats by makin' 'em belave the owld house ia 
goin' to tumble down althegether? Troth, it looks likely enough 
to do it ; so ye 'd betther take care ov yer cobbera, Barney.*' 

" We are going to make a drawing-room," replied Barney, 
with a quiet chuckle at the astounded looks of Biddy. 

" Och Mike ! adrawin'-room is it they want ? It 'ull be aa 
handy to 'em as a four-post bed 'ud be to owld Polly out in the 
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Btock-yard yinder. Ha, ha, ha! Dash'd, if I can help laughin', 
though I 'm rale crass. Poogh I what a dhirty dust ye 're 
kickm' np, Barney. Can't ye strike aisy ? But never mindy 
sorra a hair I care ; hit out how ye like, and ye '11 clane yer 
muck up afther ye too, for niver a broom or a brush will I fist 
this blissed day to plase anybody alive, and ye may take my 
worrd for that same." Biddy then trotted to the kitchen, 
grumbling, as she went, about the pnde of some folks, '^ who 
were allers breakin' their backs to appear grander nor nature 
meant 'em to be, and makin* every poor body tmder 'em as 
miserable as a sick beggar." 

Biddy did not mention the disasters of the morning to any 
one in the house; for, indignant as she had been with her young 
master, she liked him too well to get him into trouble, and 
when her anger had subsided, she was more inclined to blame 
herself than him. Kindness of heart was one of her promi- 
nent characteristics : and though she was quick in her temper 
and sharp enough in her denunciation of wrong-^loing, she wifti 
always more ready to praise than to blame ; and, in her own 
won^, '' she wudn't hurrt a hair ov a rat*s tiul if she knoVd it^ 
especially if the varmint didn't come anigh her at all." 

A short distance from Daisybank is a very picturesque little 
island, overgrown with mangrove bushes and swamp oak-trees. 
Bob Stubble had had many dainty meals of teal, plover, black 
ducks and other game from Barnacle Island. Occasionally he 
shot a black swan, which is not a particularly tender bird, and 
requires more curry-powder to disguise its carrion flavour than 
is agreeable to delicate stomachs ; consequently it is not re- 
garded as a very desirable dish for the table. But if nothing 
better was to be met with (which rarely happened), the sports- 
man could always count upon bagging plenty o£ jiankeen 
crane (night-heron)> if he were not fastidious abcfut the 
quality of his game. Hundreds of those nocturnal birds were 
to be seen any day dosing among the branches of the oak-trees, 
and might be knocked down by the most ordinary marksman. 

After leaving the inn that morning, Bob started in a small 
boat for Barnacle Island, in company with his three friends 
and two blackfellows, who were very expert boatmen as well 
as keen sportsmen. Each man carried a double-barrelled gun 
with plenty of ammunition. As the tide was low, the boat 
could not get within a hundred yards of the island ; so the 
gentlemen were carried on shore by the blacks, who sank so 
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deeply in the mud at times that it was doubtful if the; would 
not have to drop their heavy burdens in order to extricate 
themselves ; however, they struggled manfully onward, laugh- 
ing merrily all the wMe, and at length landed their passengers 
dry-shod. 

A flock of black ducks took wing at their approach, and 
flew away far down the river ; but the disappointment at not 
being able to have a pop at them was soon forgotten in the 
excitement of seeing hundreds of night-heron opening their 
drowsy eyes to see who were invading their little island home, 
and disturbing their morning slumbers. Bang! bang ! bang ! 
went the guns, and down fell the birds almost as fast as the 
delighted blackfellows could pick them up ; and every one 
seemed pleased at the sport except Bob, who had missed his 
first bird, and in his chagrin and over-anxiety to hit the^ setiond 
one, he missed that also. ^ He could not reasonably blame his 
gun, for he had previously praised it beyond its due; and he 
could not excuse his' blundering by accusing the birds of coy- 
ness, for the poor sleepy-headed creatures had not sense enough 
to fly even beyond pistol-shot; so while he muttered out some 
half-intelligible excuse to his laughing friends, he mentally 
blamed Biddy Flynn for unsettling his nerves, and thus spoil- 
ing his reputation as a crack shot in the eyes of the young 
Swallows, who did not forget to twit him for his awkwardness. 
It is very probable that his unusual libation at the inn* that 
morning had more to do with his failure than poor »Biddy»had ; 
but Bob forgot that in his excitMent,^ while; he secfe'tly re- 
solved to be revenged on the uh^pectiiig old woman" the first 
opportiinity^he had. 'J It is* no ^wonder; tKen,*that he was sullen 
when he reacted -home soon after 'dust that evening. 

Biddy ran out with' a lantern when she heard him drive up 
to thS'i|A?rjills;;and:bylwu she had for- 

gotten^or, forgiven his disagreeable behaviour in the morning, 
she said in a cheerful 'toriej ''I'm rale glad to see ye home 
agin *safe an' sound, Masther Bob. An' have yez had any 
shport to-day, sir?" * »• -t • 

* " Yes*;' i knocked down an old cackling goose," said Bob, 
sharply.-''^ ^ ' 

" 'Deed, fegs I An' ye don't call that shport for a gintleman 
what any ould 'ooman cud do wid a broomstick?" replied 
Biddy, who knew very well what Bob meant, 

" Don't talk to me. Put down the lantern, and go and 
mind your pots and pans," growled Bob, a 
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^' Ab/ ma bougha ! thin me pots an' pans are puttier things 
to look at nor your surly face, anyhow ; so take the lantern 
an' light yerself, an' ye can let me know whin ye want me 
nixt time," retorted Biddy ; and forthwith she trotted back 
to her kitchen in a ruffled mood. 

I have not' thought it necessary to follow Bob and his com- 
panions through all their exploits that day. They had no lack 
of sport, however ; for when they grew tired of knocking down 
nankeen birds, they left the island for a thick brush on the 
river-bank, where wallabi and other wild animals abounded. 
Amongst their captures was a full-grown native bear (koala). 
One of the blacks cut his way to the top of a tall gum-tree, 
and brought down the bear aliva Bob had secured that as 
his share of the day's spoil, and had taken it home with him 
in the cart, intendmg to stuff it for his curiosity shop. 

Bob's anger was aroused at Biddy's last retort ; so, without 
pausing for reflection, he dragged the bear from the cart, and 
pushed it quietly into the kitchen, the door of which was 
invitingly ajar. *^ See if that is a purtier thing to look at 
than my surly CEU)e," he mattered to himself as he walked 
away. 

But it is only fair to say that Bob had too much good sense 
to delight in mischievous practical jokes; and he had no sooner 
pnt the bear inside the door than he regretted doing so, for 
he knew that Biddy had been very timid of bush animals ever 
since the day she was clawed by an " old man " kangaroo. 
He stood for a minute or two, irresolute whether to go into 
the kitchen and drag the bear out again ; but he reasoned 
that if he did so, Biddy would certainly scold him for putting 
it in, and he thought it would very likely run out of its own 
accord. So he put his horse into the stable, and then went 
into the house, and soon forgot Biddy and the bear in the 
excitement of listening to his mother's animated account of 
the honour that was about to &11 upon the faxaily, and in 
hearing his sister read Qoldstone's lettw aloud for the seventh 
time that day. 

Soon afterwards he retired to bed, but it was some time 
before he could compose himself to sleep, for his conscience 
troubled himu He felt grieved for his immanly attempt to 
frighten a poor old woman, who was always ready to do a kind 
act for him when he treated her properly. Heartily he hoped 
that the bear had escaped to the bush, though he wanted it 
for his museum. He was just dozing off when loud shrieka 
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from Biddy aroused him, and every one else in the house 
besides. In another second he heard his father's voice asking, 
" What 's the matter now ? " 

" Whaa-a I hurry, masther ! hurry ! an* bring a gun or a 
pishtle widge yer ! Some ugly rascal is under me bed, so he 
is ! Whaa-a ! make haste, masther dear 1 " 

''HaUo! haUo! What's upl" asked Bob, who had 
hastily donned part of his clothing, and run to Biddy's room 
door before any other person could get there. 

" Oh, macree aisthig ! I 'm skeer'd to death intirely. Come 
in, Masther Bob ; for the dear life o' ye, come in, an' cotch this 
great big fellow under me bed." 

" What is^it, Biddy 1 " asked Bob again, entering the room, 
his face drawn into a most unnatural shape with his efforts 
to suppress his laughter, although he reaUy felt ashamed of 
himsell " Where is it 1 What is it 1 " 

" Dear knows what it is at all j but it 's under me bed, 
shure. For the love ov marcy, don't let it come anigh me 
agin, Masther Bob," whined Biddy, who was coiled up under 
the bed-clothes. 

" Here he is I here he is ! don't be afraid, Biddy. I 've got 
him tightly enough," shouted Bob, as he seized the bear by the 
nape of the neck, and dragged him from his comer. 

^'Arrah ! blissings on ye, Masther Bob. I'm iverlastinly 
obliged to yez, so I am. Pull him out, sir, iv ye plase. 
Who is he, sir?" 

" It 's only a bear," said Bob. 

" A bear 1 Och, murther 1 It 's a marcy the dhirty baste 
didn't bite the legs clane off me. How in the worrld did the 
crathur come to git in here, I 'd like to know 1 Thankee 
kindly, Masther Bob'; plase to shut the door tight, sir. Dear 
life, what a fright I 'm afther gittin' ! " 

The next morning Biddy was overflowing with gratitude to 
Bob for his timely help in her distress, and at the same time 
she humbly begged his pardon for her shocking bad manners 
on the previous morning. Bob felt his conscience twinge, 
while a blush of shame covered his honest face, and he was 
about to confess that'her thanks were undeserved, when the 
dirty butter rose to his memory; so he mentally cried **quits." 

" The boy who threw a stone at a dog, which missed the 
dog and struck his cruel stepmother, thought that, though 
he otherwise intended it,'the stone was not thrown away." So 
Bob, with his bear, did not mean to frighten Biddy so 
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thoroughly, yet he consoled himself with the thought that she 
was not wholly undeserving of punishment. But notwith- 
standing that reflection, he could not acquit himself for his 
thoughtless trick ; and he resolved that he would in future 
eschew practical jokes, from a conviction that they usually 
began in mischief and ended in disaster. His manly resolu- 
tion is worthy of imitation by all young folks ; and both 
young and old would do well to remember the motto of 
Cicero the sage — " Moderation should be used in joking." 

The letter which had been despatched to Mr Goldstone 
shortly led to an interview, and to his acceptance as the 
affianced lover of Miss Stubble. In view of the forthcoming 
alliance, th^^ importance of every member of the household, 
save Joe and Biddy, was enhanced a hundredfold in their own 
estimation, if not in the eyes of their gossiping neighbours, 
some of whom enviously declared, "the match was all for money 
on one side, but what it was for on the other side they could 
not imagine, for Mag had. nothing to commend her to the 
notice of a rich gentleman, except it was her pride ; and as 
for her connexions, the less said about low people the 
bett^ 1" 
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CHAPTEB XIL 

Mr Pei^ Rowley's model farm. — ^Mrs Rowley's domesiio economy. « 
Mrs Stubble's disdainful remarks on her thrifty neighbour.— 
Biddy Flynn's reflections on the growing pride of the family. 

Adjacent to Buttercup Glen lived Mr Peter Rowley, who 
owned a section which he had bought many years before, when 
the upset price of land was only five shillings an acre. Half 
of his lot was swampy, but the remainder was rich brush land, 
which, to quote a saying of a celebrated wit, " only required 
to be tickled with a plough to laugh into a harvest." Mr 
Rowley, however, was not so much a poet as he was a prac- 
tical farmer; so he did not believe in merely tickling the 
ground with a plough and harrow, and then sitting down till 
harvest began to laugh, and let the grubs and weeds laugh at 
him in the meantime. He knew that the Divine edict which, 
in creation's infancy, decreed that " man should eat bread in 
the sweat of his face," had never been rescinded, and he cheer- 
fully submitted to it, believing it to be a part of the infinitely 
wise economy of the great Creator. 

Mr Rowley farmed his ground well; and though he did not 
make what a squatter would consider a satisfactory income out 
of it, he made a comfortable living, and could save a little 
money besides. It is rare to meet with a man in New South 
Wales who has grown rich by merely cultivating his land ; 
indeed, farmers, as a class, are poor at the present time. 
Various calamities have befallen them for several successive 
years, such as floods, droughts, rust, &c. ; and some of them 
are well-nigh disheartened. But I believe that better times 
are already dawning on them; and there is no doubt in my 
mind that eventually this colony will be as great in agricul- 
ture as it is in pastoral and mineral resources. 

I need not minutely explain how carefully Mr Rowley 
drained his land, nor the attention he paid to the alternation 
of crops ; but those matters were important parts of his sys- 
tem which puzzled some of his farming neighbours^ who had 
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long been wedded to the practice, j90 common in the colony, 
of enforcing two crops a year off their land without any varia- 
tion, and in most cases with mere surface-plonghing. JBUs 
economical arrangements, too, for saving every atom of manure, 
liquid Or otherwise, was a joke to many around him, who did 
not believe that what they called virgin soil would need such 
artificial help in their time. But results may be seen this day, 
and they clearly testify to the advantage of skilful method. 
Mr Bowley's farm is in a high state of cultivation, and yields 
a good return for his industry, while many of the adjacent 
farms are so impoverished and overgrown with noxious weeds, 
that they are scarcely fit for grazing draught-cattle; and some 
of the late occupants have been literally starved out 

The storekeepers in Daisybank were glad to buy wheat or 
maize the produce of -Mr Rowley's farm, for they knew it was 
always well cleaned and free from ryegrass seeds or broken 
cobs and damaged grains. His dairy produce, too, commanded 
the highest market prices, and the butchers almost raced after 
his fat calves and porkers. Peter had planted a lot of rose- 
cuttings behind a three-rail fence, which enclosed about two 
acres of ground adjacent to his house; and in a few years he 
had a splendid hedge, which defied the ingress of boys or cattle, 
besides being ornamental and delightfully fragrant. He was 
also saved the expense of a new fence, for by the time the old 
posts were rotted in the ground the hedge had become im- 
penetrable. 

Within that enclosure was a variety of fruit-trees, including 
orange, lemon, citron, and bauana ; and as Peter had been 
careful to plant the best of the respective kinds of trees, his 
fruit was of superior quality, and would always sell when 
tiie produce of other orchards would not. He planted a few 
hundred vines, and usually made two casks of wine and a 
cask of vinegar each year, besides sending a good many 
grapes to market. He was as careful in the choice of his 
breeding-stock as he had been in the selection of trees for his 
orchard ; his maxim being, that a bad tree will occupy as 
much space as a good one, and an ill-bred beast will eat as 
much, or sometimes more, than a well-bred one ; and his horses 
and cattle usually met with ready buyers when he had any to 
selL In short, Mr Rowley was a sensible, far-seeing man, 
who, having chosen farming as his calling, devoted his best 
energies to acquire a knowledge of it, and he had been amply 
repaid for his trouble. Similar resiilts will generally fallow 
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an intelligent perseverance in any other occupation in life, of 
which abundant testimony is to be seen in this land and else- 
where. 

Mrs Rowley was a quiet, inoffensive woman, and the grate- 
ful aspiration of her heart each day was — 

" Oh may I still contented be 
With what kind Heaven has given me : 
And though I may not seem so blest 
Ab others, think my lot the best" 

She was scrupulously cleanly, and economical almost to a 
fault. She could not bear to see anything wasted, and that feel- 
ing had nearly grown into a disposition to hoard before she 
was aware of it. Still, she was not mean in any way. If 
sudden disaster affected either the health or the circumstances . 
of any of her neighbours, no one was more ready to run to 
their relief than Mrs Rowley, and her help was given im- 
grudgingly, though with a calm judgment which was not 
always appreciated ; and while she was ever ready to help the 
helpless, she set her face like a flint against idleness or extra- 
vagance of any kind. Gossiping housewives often ridiculed 
her " cheese-paring economy ; " but it wotdd have been better 
for thenu bad they profited by her thrifty example ; their 
homes would have been rendered more conifortable, and per- 
haps their husbands would have been less often seen wasting 
their time and money in public-house taprooms. 

Those of my readers who have visited some of the rural 
homesteads in the interior of this colony have doubtless ob- 
served an abundance of empty bottles and jars which had 
contained delicacies of various kinds, imported from distant 
lands. A few years ago, during the height of the extra- 
vagance which was so general after the grand discovery of 
gold, those discarded bottles and jars were more particularly 
noticeable. Not oply !» the vicinity of rural homes, but also 
in towns, those empty trophies of bygone luxuries were to'be 
seen, and heaps of bottles and jars were as common in back- 
yards as dust-bins. Perhaps there is not much to be said 
against the consumption of imported pickles, fruits, jams, and 
the like, by persons living in the city, because few of them 
have the advantage of garden grounds attached to their dwell- 
ings ; consequently they are dependent upon the shopkeeper 
for everything they consume, down to the simple pot-herbs 
%vith wldch they season their broth. But in the majority of 
homes in the country, there cad be very little excuse for 
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spending money for such articles as can be easily produced by 
careful housewives — 

•' Dainties tmbonght, the produce of the farm." 

When the writer was on a visit to London, in 1854, he 
lieard a manufacturer of oilman's stores remark, "that the 
Australians must be amazingly fond of pickles and preserves." 
His whole staff of employes had been busy day and night, for 
many weeks, executing orders for thousands of cases of those 
luxuries for the Sydney market. 

Well the London oilman might wonder, and, doubtless, 
some of the American exporters wonder, and perhaps laugh 
too, while they are coopering up barrels of their dried apples 
for our market. In the name of common thrift, it may be 
asked. Why not dry our own apples, if we want such leathery 
edibles? Surely our summer sun is warm enough for the 
operation, and there is no scarcity of pippins. It is a fact, 
which a glance at our conmiercial statistics will reveal, that 
even in these comparatively hard times we colonists expend 
a large sum of money annually for foreign vegetables and fruits, 
when our own rich land is capable of producing all that we 
can reasonably wish for in that way. I am not going to give 
an essay on protection, nor on free-trade, but I would gladly 
recommend the study of domestic economy in general. 

Mrs Rowley's store-room was a nice, cool, brick-paved 
apartment, adjoining the dairy, with a simple arrangement 
for exclud^g flies and dust, but admitting a current of air. 
The sun could seldom get a peep at the shingles through the 
thick branches of acacia which overshadowed the roof. Her 
shelves were not very showy, but they were strong, as they 
had need to be, for they held many jars and bottles of pickles, 
jams, honey, ketchup, marmalade, vinegar, wine, lemon-syrup, 
and other home-made delicacies. From the beams of the 
ceiling were suspended bladders of lard, hams, chaps, and 
flitches of bacon, in tempting profusion ; also, ropes of onions, 
and bunches of herbs. In the coolest comer was a keg 
of ginger-beer on tap. In another comer was a boxful of 
home-made candles, and beside it was a harness-cask filled 
with prime pickled pork. 

After showing any intelligent visitor through her store-room, 
Mrs Rowley would usually say, with modest pride, " I '11 war- 
rant all those things are good and wholesome, for I made or 
preserved them with my pwn hands j and if they don't look 
quite so tempting, or af e not bottled up so smartly, as the 
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shop wares, I can be sare they are free from adultefation* 
And another recommendation is, that they don't cost me much 
ready money, for they are nearly all produced on our own £urm, 
except the bottles and jars." 

Mr Rowley was a kind man, ever ready to oblige in any 
way in his power, and quite free from petty querulous notions, 
which so often make near neighbours enemies to each other. 
If Mr Stubble's troublesome bull broke down a weak panel 
in their dividing fence, and committed a trespass, Peter 
would merely drive the beast out again, and send a good- 
natured message to his Mend Joe to mend the fence; or, if any 
of Peter's cattle wandered into Joe's enclosures, he would act 
in a similar neighbourly way. There never were any dis- 
agreeable words between them, or threats of impounding, or 
Court of Bequest suits for damages. In short, they were 
sensible, peace-loving men, and were better disposed Ihan to 
cause each other loss or annoyance about trifling matters^ 
which are common enough in the country, and are sometimes 
unavoidable. 

Mrs Stubble and Mrs Rowley did not agree so well as their 
husbands. Though they never actually quarrelled, they held 
such opposite views on many domestic subjects that their 
pleasant intercourse was thereby marred. Peggy often ex- 
pressed uncomplimentary opinions of her neighbour's general 
management ; and she was more particularly eloquent if Joe 
innocently lauded aujrthing that had struck his fancy when 
paying a visit to the house of an evening, to smoke a friendly 
pipe with Peter and chat over the affairs of the world. 

" Pooh ! I don't believe in stewing snakes to buy soap with 
the fat," exclaimed Peggy one day, when her husband had 
explained some little economical arrangement which he had 
observed that morning in Mrs Rowley's store-room. 

" If her ever stewed down a snake, I '11 warrant her didn't 
put the fat in with h^ kitchen-stuff, mother," said Joe, 
smiling. " Her put it away safe enough in a gallipot. The 
blackfellows' scroggies (doctors) say it 's a real gooid remedy 
for sprains or bruises. But who told thee about her stewed 
snakes 1 " 

'' Never mind ; I shall not tell you who told me. She is 
too much of a nipper for me to copy, I can tell you that. I 
know how to manage my house without going to her for 
advice ; and it isn't very nice for ^ to hear you everlastingly 
praising up all you see her do. "niere is no butter like Mrs 
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Bowley's make, and as for her bacon, one would think she 
fattened her pigs on raspberries and cream." 

'' Come, come, lass ; doan't 'ee be so captious. Mrs Bowley 
be 's always axing kindly after thee, and bothering me to take 
thee over to see her." 

'< I don't care if I never darken her doors again ; for go 
when I will, she is sure to begin prating to me about a new 
way of making some trumpery old mess or other, or about 
religion, or something else that isn't agreeable. If she likes 
to live in the linny to save dirting the floor of her house, I 
don't and won't; so that's plain. I mean to have comfort so 
long as I can pay for it. But don't say any more to me about 
her, Stubble, or we shall have words." 

" I don't want to say any more about her if thee don't like 
it. Peg ; but barn it all ! doan't 'ee say her house bean't com- 
fortable, for that is wrong, anyway; and I don't like to hear 
folks spoken ill oi^ no matter who 'em be." 

" Well, I mean to say that our house is comfortable, and, 
what 's more, it is flt for any respectable friend to come il{bo, 
and no brass kettles on the best parlour sideboard," said 
Peggy, warmly. 

'* Our house was a plaguey deal more comfortable to my 
mind, Peggy, afore thee turned it upside down, and stuffed it 
full of fashionable jimcrackery, what 's not hsilf so useful as 
brass kettles and such like. I can't go and take a nap on the 
sofa, on a warm afternoon, without being hooshed at like a 
cat in a bonnet-box. Bang'd if I can see the good of having 
rooms that are too grand to be used." 

" That *s just exactly what ould Andy Blake sed whin his 
new wife wudn't let the donkey sleep in the skillion," 
muttered Biddy, who had entered the room unnoticed. She 
was always ready to have her say on the current topic of con- 
versation. 

'^ How many times have I told yon b) keep your tongue 
still when you come into this room, Biddy?'' asked Mrs 
Stubble, sharply. 

" Dear knows how many times, missis ; but shure ye 're 
allers tellin' me somethin' or other that I forgit to remember. 
I ax yer pardin' ; but it *s true enough ye Ve spoilt the con- 
vanience ov this ould house, trjdn' to msJue it look jintale, an' 
ye '11 niver do that same, no more nor ye cud make a baker's 
cart into a doctor's gig." 

" I will not allow you to pass your remarks on what I do. 
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Well I 'm sure ! How dare you ? Go into your kitchen this 
instant, and mind your work/' 

<< I 'm just goin', ma'am. Troth, an' there 's nothin' ^se to 
mind in this place but work, work ; an' I knows who it is as 
makes most of it too," soliloquised Biddy, as she re-entered the 
kitchen; '' Dash it all ! I mustn't shpake at all now but 
missis ruffles up as if I was goin' to rob her. She thinkft she 's 
mighty like a lady all the while, no doubt; but she 's no more 
like a lady nor I 'm like a jintleman, not a bit. Ayah ! the pride 
of the crayther puts me in mind ov King Calabash, the black- 
fellow in Colonel Bullrush's ould red jacket, an^iiothin' else on 
bim at all, barrin' a brass plate slung round his jaeck wid all 
his dignity printed on it. Ha, ha, ha ! This is a Wm worrld, 
BO it is; an' dear knows, there 's mighty little ov the fun^that 's 
in it that poor craythers like myself wud git, if upstart folks 
cud have everything their own way, an' iv slavery was lawfiiL" 

** Whatever are you muttering about, Biddy ?" asked Mrs 
Stubble, imperatively, as she followed her maid to the kitchen. 

** I was jist shpakin* to meself a bit, ma'am, that 's all." 

** You have no business to speak to yourself in my hearing." 

'' Save us all, missis ! wud ye be affcher tyin' me tongue 
down, like the cork in a bottle ov ginger-pop 1 Shure, I 
niver heard ov the like, even in Norfolk Island itself." 

" I mil not be spoken to, Biddy." 

" Well ma'am, wid respect to yez, iv ye can shtop a tongue 
in a live head, ye 'U be more cleverer nor all the munbers ov 
Parliament in the worrld, an' the Emperor^of Roosher forbye ; 
manin' no offince." 

" I tell you again I will not allow you to answer me in my 
own house," vociferated Mrs Stubble, at the same time stamp- 
ing her foot. 

" Thin I won't shpake another worrd, ma'am, good or bad ; 
anythin' for pace and quietness," said Biddy ; and then she 
softly whispered, as* 'her mistress returned to the parlour, 
*' shure, thin, ye can't shtop me from thinkin', any way ; an' iv 
ye know'd what I am afther thinkin' about yerself jist now, 
ye 'd be ropeable, so ye wud. Ha, ha I I can't help laughin', 
but I suppose I '11 be gagged for doin' that same, by an' bye. 
Ha, ha I It 's a free coiinthry now, so it is ; an' it 's a pity that 
old 'ooman didn't come here awhile agone, for she wud have 
made a rale out-an'-out matron for the Parramatta factory." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Introduces Sophy Bowley and Sam Kafter, the journeyman joiner.— 
Remarks on local influences. — Bob Stubble's complacency at his 
defeat in love matters. 

Sophy Rowley, the only daughter of the honest old pair 
JTist introduced, was a pretty-looking girl of about nineteen 
years of age; of artless, unpretending manners, and thor- 
oughly domesticated habits. She was bom at Briarbum (the 
name of her father's farm), and had been carefully trained 
by her devoted parents. Of course she liked a little bit of 
fun now and then, but she did not dislike work, and rarely 
or never neglected important duties for pastime of any sort. 
She had received a useful education at a day-school at Daisy- 
bank, and bad been a scholar in a Sunday-school there, until 
she grew old enough to be a teacher. Since then she had 
been most diligent in studying to qualify herself for the 
duties of her office. She felt a real interest in the welfare of 
her pupils, and received their love and confidence in return. 

Maggie Stubble and Sophy had been schoolfellows, and were 
at one time warmly attached to each other, but of late Maggie 
had slighted her unpretending friend in a way which she could 
not fail to notice ; and though she did not resent the treat- 
ment in an ill-natured way, she had too much honest pride to 
obtrude her friendship upon one who had so plainly shown 
that she did not value it. 

Bob Stubble had long shown a partiality for Sophy, which 
was observed by her watchful parents. It is true he had 
never consulted them, or made to their daughter what could 
be properly called a declaration of love ; but that they attri- 
buted to his natural shyness, for they could have no doubt as 
to the object of his frequent visits to their house. Mr and 
Mrs Rowley had often talked the matter over, but were 
strangely perplexed when trying to decide what answer to 
give to Bob if he " popped the question," which they daily 
expected him to do. 

'' Bob is a smart fellow/' remarked Mr Rowley^ as he and 
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his wife were one day diflcuBsing the merits and demerits of 
tke yonth. ^* There is not a lad in the district that knoira 
more about cattle than he does, and he is pretty knowing in 
many other things ; still, I do not think he is exactly the 
one to make our girl happy for life, and I cannot make up 
my mind that it would be a safe match for her." 

'' He is veiy steady, and a well-spoken young fellow, iPeter," 
said Mrs Howley, with a sort of inquiring glance at her spouse. 

'' Yes, he is all that, my dear, and more too 3 but I take 
it that a man who totally disregards the divine command 
to keep the Sabbath-day holy has not much religion ; conse- 
quently it would be an unequal yoke for Sophy, and we could 
not expect their union to be a happy one. 

" That is just what I have been thinking, Peter ; and I be- 
lieve it is the very thing that stops us from making up our 
minds to say yes, if he should ask us to let him have Sophy. 
Every day since she has been born we have asked Qod to teadi 
us to train her in the right way, and it seems to me to be 
going in the face of Providence to give her to a man who does 
not ' fear Qod and keep Hia commandments.' But Bob is 
an honest, good-natured lad, and he has got sense enough in 
his head to know what is lawful and right He may get re- 
ligion, you know, Peter." 

'^ Yes, mother, he may get it easily enough, if he will only 
seek it in the right way, and I believe he knows the way 
too; but he must show proofs to us that he really does 
possess it, before we can safely give our girl to Mm. I do 
not believe in the notion I have heard some people pro- 
pound, that a good woman can always influence her hus- 
band. It is flattering to womankind I daresay, but I have 
no faith in it. It may be possible for her to do it to some 
extent, but it is a dangerous experiment for any young girl 
to make. She had better try to reform a man before marriage, 
for if she has not influence over him then, it is ten to one if 
she will ever have it, and she will run a terrible risk of being 
influenced by him to her own ruin. That is my opinion, 
mother; and if you agree, I think it will be well for one of us 
to tell Sophy our mind, and advise her how to act with Bob 
in future. I am sure she will dutifully accede to our wishes, 
for she knows that we have her best interests at heart" 

Mr and Mrs Rowley saw eye to eye in most things, especially 
in the important matter of training their only daughter ; and 
they never had any of those jarring arguments which so often 
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mar the happiness of man and wife. After tea that evening, 
Peter rode into a Church meeting at Daisybank ; and while he 
was away, Mrs Bowley had a long conversation with Sophy, 
and learned firom her the exact state of her mind towards Bob. 
She admitted that she had liked him very well a year or two 
ago, but that the feeUng had not strengthened upon a longer 
acquaintance j and lately she fancied that he had been influ- 
enced by his sister to slight her, for there had been a marked 
alteration in his demeanour towards her, inasmuch as she had 
resolved before her mother spoke to her to discontinue her 
intimacy with him, as soon as she could do so without dis- 
turbing the neighbourly feelings of the two families. More- 
over, Sophy confessed, after some hesitation, that she had a 
growing regard for another young man, who had shown her 
respecthil attention, though he had never even whispered a 
word of love in her hearing. That young man, she blushingly 
stated, was Samuel Rafter, the young joiner of Daisybank. 

Sophy might with good reason have admired Sam for his 
handsome face and manly figure ; but there were other at- 
tractions which had more iiiuence over the sedate young 
maiden's heart ; and Mrs Rowley's eyes glistened with tears 
of joy and pride as she heard her daughter declare that she 
never would marry any one, however high his social position 
might be, if he did not possess true religion, which '•is the 
spring source of all good qualities, and without which she 
could not hope to be happy with any husband. " God bless 
you, my dear child !'* said Mrs Rowley, kissing her aflfection- 
ately ; '* you have filled my heart with gladness, and I am sure 
your dear father will rejoice tooj when I tell him what you 
have said to me. It will be a gloomy day for us when you 
leave our home for one of your own, and I have no wish to 
hasten the time. Solicitude for your happiness has induced 
me to learn your feelings for young Stubble, and now I know 
how to act towards him." 

Samuel Rafter was a bustling young man, about twenty- 
four years of age. He was bom in the neighbourhood of 
Daisybank, and had served his apprenticeship to Mr Clamp, 
the master-builder. I have already alluded to Sam's hand- 
some face and athletic frame. His head was a study for a 
phrenologist, but, above all, his heart was sound. 

Sam's widowed mother lived in a neat little cottage of her 
own, on the outskirts of Daisybank ; and during the term of 
his apprenticeship, she had a hard struggle to keep a comfort- 
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able home for herself and her only son. Her poor old back 
often ached very much with sitting many hours every day 
of the week, making cabbage-tree }iats for their mutusd sup- 
port j but when Sam was out of his time, he would not suffer 
her to work at hat-making, and he hired a woman for a day 
in each week to do the domestic drudgery. When most of 
the working-men of Daisy bank rushed to the diggings, leaving 
their families to shift for themselves, Sam nobly^resolVId that 
he would not leave his poor old mother alone for all the gold 
in the land. He kept to his trade, and in consequence of 
the scarcity of workmen and abundance of money, he could 
readily earn from twenty-five to thirty shillings a-day; so 
he made the most of the good times, and often worked a 
quarter of a day overtime, or did odd jobs in Ms own little 
workshop at home, for which he got well paid. 

It is a remarkable fact, that out of the many persons of the 
working-class with whom I was acquainted in those exciting 
days of high prices, I could name but very few indeed who 
carefully husbanded their earnings, and who could say, when 
the excitement had somewhat subsided, that they were really 
better off for the unprecedentedly high wages wluch they had 
received. Sam Eafter, however, was one of the rare exceptions. 
His early-formed habits of frugality and industry were never 
vitiatei, or even influenced, by the examples of extravagance 
and idleness which surrounded him. He made money fast, 
but he saved it ; and not one of his fellow-workmen who had 
rushed to the diggings was so well off as himself at the year's 
end ; while many of them returned penniless, and with their 
health broken down by severe bodily exertion, and the priva- 
tions and hardships which were inseparable from a digger's 
life in those early days of gold-seeking. 

Another strong reason which Sam had for not going to the 
diggings was, that he was a teacher in the Sunday-school, and 
leader of the little choir in the church ; and he knew that there 
was no one who would fill his offices if he vacated them just 
then. Conscience told him that it was his duty to remain ; so 
that decided it, and all the tempting reports from the gold-fields 
did not induce him to swerve. 

The Great Teacher himself said, " A prophet is not with- 
out honour, save in his own country." It is very likely 
that Sam might have improved his social position had he 
removed from the neighbourhood where he was bred anfl bom, 
for, in addition to a fine manly figure, he had a strong intellect 
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His early edncation had been neglected^ but he diligently 
applied himself to self-culture, in \7hich he was greatly assisted 
by a little book, written by Bev. J. Faztou Hood, called 
** Self-education." Sam has often recommended the same 
useful work to young men of his acquaintance. There were 
no mutual-improvement classes or reading or lecture rooms at 
Daisybank in those days, and it occurred to Sam that some- 
thing %f the kind might be inaugurated : so he took great 
pains to prepare a lecture to young men, and got the use of 
the court-house to deliver it in. He had no pedantic motive 
in coming out as a lecturer, but simply a desire to induce 
some thoughtless lads in the village to read and study, instead 
of wasting their evenings in riotous games, to the annoyance 
of quiet folk. 

It is likely enough that, had any pretentious stranger an- 
nounced a lecture, he would have had an approving audience; 
but poor Sam's first attempt to enlighten his friends in that 
way was a failure, for the very reason which should have 
ensured its success — ^he was well known to them all. The old 
gentleman who was asked to preside at the lecture said, '^ Pooh, 
pooh ! What does that lad know about lecturing 1 He had 
better stick to his tool-basket" It was urged that Sam's 
boldness might incite others in the district '' to come out " in 
the same way, but the old gentleman still declinied t<iN;ounte- 
nance presumption by taking the chair. An old woman said, 
reproachfully, " Why, I knew him when he used to run about 
the streets without shoes or stockings ; so I 'm sure I shall 
not go to hear him." The lads for whose benefit Sam had 
taken all the pains, ridiculed the whole affair, and only went 
for the avowed purpose of "making a fool of Chips;" thus 
showing that they were fools themselves. 

Many young lecturers or preachers, and young authors too, 
have winced under the lashings of critics ; and some sensitive 
minds have been permanently weakened by such onslaughts, 
like a tree bowed to the ground by the fury of a hurricane 
without elasticity enough to rise again. Sam Rafter was 
naturally annoyed for a while at the treatment his first literary 
effort had received ; but he had too much energy of character 
to be disheartened by the remarks of a few prejudiced persons, 
who had condemned his lecture without hearing it, or at any 
rate without understanding it. He locked the manuscript in 
his desk, remarking to himself, as he did so, '^ Perhaps this 
snubbing is ajl for the best. If I had been applauded, it 
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might have made me too self-confident, and I might ha^e 
come out as a Mentor before I had the necessary qualification; 
and then of course I should have merited the contempt of 
sensible folks. I "will diligently stnve to increase my little 
stock of knowledge ; and when I next appear as a lecturer 
perhaps I shall be better appreciated, for I will take care that 
it shidl be in some place where there are not so mamr old 
fogies present who knew me when I was a little boy, and who 
seem to regard me as a boy still, despite the evidence of my 
whiskers. Ah, well ! it is all right, I am sure," he continued, 
"and it will doubtless conduce in some way to my good, 
though I cannot see the working of it just at present. ' If 
God be for us, who can be against us 1 ' " 

That was the way Sam usually derived comfort under trials 
or difficulties which he could not exactly see through. Oppo- 
sition only '^ put him on his mettle," as he called it, and brought 
out qualities which he otherwise would not have known that 
he possessed. 

I was present at a dinner given by a rejected candidate for 
the representation of an electorate in one of the northern dis- 
tricts of this colony to a few of his supporters. In the course 
of his speech, after his health was drunk, the gentleman jo- 
cosely remarked : " The main reason my opponents have given 
for rejecting me as their representative is — ' That I was once a 
boy about their town.' Now, most of us have been boys about 
some place or other; but it is plain that a boy does not always 
get most appreciated in his native place." 

Thus a ridiculous prejudice lost that electorate one of the 
wisest and best men that ever sat in our legislative halls. He 
was returned for another constituency, and he afterwards filled 
a seat in the " Upper House " until his death. It is traethat 

he was a "boy about N ^," a poor boy too ; but he left 

that town while in his boyhood, and in course of time he rose 
by his own energy and talent to be a wealthy and highly 
influential man. Foremost in every useful work, he lived 
respected and died regretted, and Ms memory is revered by 
thousands who knew his sterling worth. Though I have not 
given his name, doubtless some of my readers will recognise 
the picture of one of their warmest friends. 

It is my deliberate opinion that where there are no faisepar- 
able family ties, or other important considerations or influences, 
it is advisable for young men who have their way to work up 
in life, to leave their native home— ^speci^y if it be situate 
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in a small country town; for in general they will have a 
better cliance of (Ustinguishing themselves where they were 
not known as poor boys» 

It is likely that the local influences alluded to lowered Sam 
Bafter in the estimation of Miss Stubble, and steeled her heart 
to the softer influence of love. There was certainly nothing 
in hia personal appearance for her to object to ; on the con- 
trary, there was ever3rthing which most women would think 
attractive; besides, his clmracter was unblemished, and his 
habits steady in the extreme. But all those excellencies were 
overlooked or slighted by purse-proud Maggie; and she treated 
the modest advances of Sam first with flirting indifference, then 
with a disdain which he could not misunderstand. So, with V 
proper manly spirit, he ceased his attentions to her, and after 
a time begun to look tenderly at Sophy Kowley, and I have 
before stated that she regarded him with growing affection. 
It was not long before Sam proposed in due form, and was 
accepted by Sophy with the unhesitating assent of her parents. 
Bob Stubble soon heard of the engagement, and doubtless 
felt a little chagrined, for he really liked Sophy. However, 
he consoled himself by saying that she was too prosy to suit 
him, altogether too sedate for a young girl of her age. The 
new companionship of Goldstone perhaps helped to k^p Bob 
from thinking of his defeat, and it was not apparent to any 
one that he grieved much about it. Maggie and her mother 
were glad that there was now no probability of a close con- 
nezion with such a disagreeably strait-laced family as the 
Rowleys, and tried to make Bob believe that he ought to look 
for a wife in a much more elevated circle of society. 

** All right ! I am not in a hurry to wed. Who knows that 
I may not smite some fine girl with plenty of money ? Many 
worse-looking fellows than I have made a fortune in that way." 
As Bob gave expression to those half-jocular sentiments, he 
fondled his young beard, and looked as striking as if he were 
standing for his photograph. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Introduces Simon Goldstone, the city capitalist, and Ben Goldstone, his 
son. — A glance at the early history of that fast youth. — His school- 
days, and his travels. 

Mb Qoldstone, senior, lived in an old-fashioned house on the 
• Parramatta Eoad, whither he had gone, after retiring from busi- 
ness, a short time before the date of my story. There was a 
lugubrious look about the -dwelling, and its grounds around 
were as barren as a sea-beach ; but it suited its owner, who 
had always manifested a contempt for fashion ; and though 
he liked flowers, he had never tried to cultivate any. 

Mr Goldstone (or old Simon, as he was generally styled) was 
a man of spare proportions, approaching to seventy years of 
age. From his every-day dress, which looked almost as aged 
as himself, he might have been mistaken for a respectable 
beggar; but a mere glance at his countenance. would dispel the 
illusion, for it bore unmistakable marks of superior intellect ; 
and his abstracted air proved that he was not on the alert for 
the alms of the philanthropic, nor for objects whereupon to 
exercise his own dwarfed charity. He was not often seen 
walking in company with any person, but he seemed to make 
up for the lack of society by talking to himself. If all the 
citizens were of his mind, cab and omnibus owners would 
have been starved into some other calling, for he never pa- 
tronised them. His gait was quick for his age, and he ususdly 
chose the most secluded streets to walk in. He apparently 
took very little notice of passing objects, and seldom accosted 
any person he met ; but if he were spoken to he would reply 
with gentlemanly courtesy, and if he could be drawn into a 
conversation upon books, his extensive knowledge was a mar- 
vellous contrast to his insignificant externals. Indeed, Simon 
was a learned man, but he was niggardly even of hiMnsdonii 
and no one was enlightened by it. 

Mr (Joldstone had been in the colony nearly half-a-centoiyi 
and was as well known in Sydney as the obelisk in Macquarie 
Place. At one time he held an office of distinction under 
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Ooyemment, in which he laid the foundation ot his fortune. 
Eumour said he had dabbled a good deal in commissariat 
contracts. I have no evidence of that, however ; in fact, legal 
proofs of such jobbery were not often procurable, though 
there can be no moral doubt that jobs we^e done on an ex- 
tensive scale. For many years Simon lived in Slumm Street, 
in a large house of his own, the frowsy exterior of which was 
more than matched by its internal odours; but he seldom went 
out of it for sanitary purposes, though his appearance showed 
that he needed fresh air. 

The nature of his vocation was not intimated by any visible 
sign about his dwelling ; still he did business to a considerable , 
extent, and many needy tradesmen and luxurious yowa^ 
sparks found their way to Simon's house, and he was always 
glad to see them, though he seldom asked any one to eat or 
drink with him. 

11 he were not worth the " mint of money " which public 
opinion credited him with, he certainly owned a good many 
houses, which had fallen into his possession through the in- 
ability of mortgagers to redeem them. At one time, this 
accumulation of real property caused him more restless toss- 
ing about in his bed than some of his humble neighbours 
would have felt at the loss of all they owned. .His extreme 
caution had prevented his lending, in any case, more than 
half the current value of the houses and tenements which 
were given as security ; but when bad times came, the ma- 
jority of his clients were unable to redeem their properties, 
and Simon found himself the unwilling owner of houses in 
almost every street in Sydney. That circumstance preyed on 
his mind, and induced an obstinate attack of dyspepsia, which 
nearly shrivelled him to death. To insure ail his property 
against fire cost him an aggravating amount of ready money 
— and not one of his houses had ever been burned down, to 
encourage him a bit ; but he could not insure at all against 
the over-reaching of mercenary assessors or tricky tenants. A 
hard shower in the night would give him a cold sweat, for he 
was certain to have visits at day-dawn from drenched-out 
tenants, with exaggerated reports of leaky roofs and fallen 
plaster^ blocked-up drains, and cause a j^rther drain on his 
f unda "A heavy hail-storm one day smashed all his sky-lights 
and his north-west windows ; and a glazier, who tried to look 
sorry for the mishap, asked forty-five pounds to repair the 
damage. His tenants sometimes ran away without paying 
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little matters of rent due; and when the houses were nn^ 
tenanted, petty thieves usually stole the fixtures, and " Tom 
and Jerry boys " wrenched his knockers off. Those addi- 
tional trials might have been obviated by employing an agent 
to look after his property ; but he was a&aid the agent might 
run away, or otherwise rob him — he had heard of such unlaw- 
ful doings. Altogether, Simon looked upon himself as the 
most unfortunate of men, for during a season of severe com- 
mercial distress, when he ought to have been rejoicing — ^for he 
might have got almost anything he liked to ask for his ready 
coin — to know that so much of it was locked up in unsaleable 
houses was grievous in the extreme ; and it was cynically re- 
%aarked by one of his prejudiced clients, that '' Old Sunon 
would have poisoned himself, only that drugs were dear." 

But a good time was coming, though he could not see it 
beforehand any clearer than his neighbours did. The gold, 
which had slumbered undisturbed for ages in the bed of Sum- 
merhill Creek, suddenly aroused from its long nap, and set all 
the New South Welshmen dancing " the perfect cure." Up 
went the price of everything like magic, and Simon went half- 
crazy with joy, for his despised houses began to let at fabulous 
rentals, and he became as rich as a nabob. In his first trans- 
port of delight at such unlooked-for good luck, he resolved to 
retire from business, which had in a great measure retired 
from him since he had parted with his ready money. He 
removed into his house on the Parramatta Road, which had 
been untenanted for along time; and there he hoped to enjoy 
himself for life, over the thousands of volumes which he had 
accumulated, or in watching the increasing value of his 
houses, and totting up his daily income. 

Many years before, when suitable wives were not so easy 
to fii^d as they are at present, Simon married a young woman 
who had been his servant. The union was not a happy one; 
for as Sarah Farden was uneducated, she was not a companion 
for her husband, and her sullen intractable temper made her 
particularly disagreeable to him, insomuch that before he had 
been a month married, he wished himself single again. In 
addition to other infirmities of character and habit, she had a 
fondness for stimulants, which all the sober reasonjaff of her 
*^husband failed to check, and at length he was imctantly 
compelled to publicly caution " all persons not to give credit 
to any one on^ his account without his written authority." 
After Ibat ominous announcement, some of the busy-body 
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neighbours stepped in, for the ostensible purpose of making 
peace between die jarring pair, and of course made matters 
worse by their interference. Mrs Farden,' his wife's mother, 
came out strongly on her daughter's side, and used to tell 
Simon her mind with a candour that was sometimes quite 
startling. So, between wife, and mother-in-law, and gossiping 
neighbours, the poor man's life was made thoroughly miser- 
able ; and he was seriously planning a separation when death 
stepped in and cancelled the conjugal bond which had been 
so galling to both parties. 

Mrs Goldstone died soon after giring birth to a child, 
which was taken charge of by her mother, who lived near 
Pennant Hills. Simon loved his little son, but he did not 
reverence the grandmother ; and though he punctually remit- 
ted a stipulated sum for the maintenance of the infant, he did 
not see it very often, because he must needs have seen its nurse 
at the same time, and, as I have before intimated, he had 
already seen too much of her. 

At ten years old. Master Benjamin was as perfect a speci- 
men of a spoiled boy as ever was seen on Pennant Hills or 
elsewhere ; and he became at length such a nuisance in the 
homestead, that his peace-loving old grandsire vowed he 
would go shepherding if his wife did not either get rid of 
the boy or teach him manners. A smart argument followed 
that declaration, in which grandfather got the worst of it, 
and the result was, that Benny became more obstreperous 
than before, and teased the poor old man to such an extent, 
that, finding soft words and hard arguments were alike 
inoperative, he had recourse to a stick, and that brought about 
a climacteric which was not anticipated by any one. The 
following brief account of the incident will show the boy 
Ben's playful proclivities, and his taste for thrilling amusement. 

One day his grandfather was pruning the topmost shoots of 
a pear-tree in his orchard, when a neighbour fortunately 
walked up just as Master Ben had begun to saw off the limb of 
the tree upon which his unconscious old relative was standing. 
In another minute or two grandfather would have fallen like a 
blighted bergamot, and perhaps have been seriously injured. 

" Ohy 4Enich fun I" exclaimed the urchin, running to his grand 
mother isnk high glee, after the neighbour had taken the saw 
from him. IVom his funny report, granny was of opinion that 
it was only a childish freak, not worth making a fuss about , 
but gran<Uather took ^ different view of it^ and, with uppre* 
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cedented firmness, declared that it was a piece of premedi- 
tated mischief which called for a solemn recognition, and he 
forthwith gave BeA what is commonly called " a good hiding " 
with a pear-tree switch. Bemg the first hiding Ben had ever 
felt, it was strange to him, and he did not like it ; he wriggled 
about like a hooked eel, and roared for mercy, while grand- 
father held him tightly by the arm; but as soon as he was let 
free, he flung a tomahawk at the old gentleman's head, and 
then ran away as fast as he could^ without stopping to see if 
he had committed murder. 

Grandmother's grief at the flight of her precocious pet was 
deep and noisy ; but we musi not stay to sympathise with her 
and lose sight of Ben, who started for Sydney direct, riding 
behind a coach, and poured into his father's ears a detail of 
the painful affair from his own point of idew, which showed 
that he had been brutally puni^ed merely for his desire to 
acquire a practical knowledge of pruning trees. Simon's 
parental feelings were all aroused by a sight of grandfather's 
marks, which Ben had not been able to rub out; and he at 
once decided that it was expedient to take his son under his 
own guardianship. But in a very short time he found that 
the presence of his heir was ruinous to his own quietude, and 
that to live in the same house with him was wholly impracti- 
cable. K Mr Goldstone's moral responsibilities to Iub son were 
ever considered, there was no tangible evidence of the fact. 
What he might have done if the boy had been tractable, of 
course nobody knows ; but his rollicking tendencies hastened his 
sire's decision that a thorough training away from home was 
essential to cure his bad habits, and break him in to good ones. 
Accordingly he was sent to a boarding-school about seven 
miles from Sydney, but he usually sp^t ^his holidays at home 
with his father, who always rejoiced when the holidays were 
over, for Ben was still a noisy boy, after all the pains that 
had been taken to improve him. 

At sixteen years of age, Ben was expelled the school for 
kicking the master ; and being too bashful to face his father 
directly after his disgrace, he went to his grandparents, who 
gladly received him, and " asked no questions." Their cir- 
cumstances had very much improved since Ben had last seen 
them, for lucky diggers were as free with their money as 
" Jack tars" just off a cruise. It mattered not to them how 
much plums were a pint, or apples were a dozen; they liked 
them, and were able and wiUing to pay for what they liked; 
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80 Mr Farden, in common with other f miterers, found his 
orchard very profitable, and he made money apace. Ben was 
glad at his ^^mdfather's good luck; and the doting old gentle- 
man, who still carried the graze of the tomahawk on his bald 
head, was lavish in supplying the lad with pocket-money, per- 
haps to show him that he was a better friend than his father, 
who nefter gave him sixpence without grumbling. 

^ *' Satan finds some mischief still 

For idle hands to do." 

Ihat proposition, which, alas! was true thousands of years 
^fore Dr Watts' penned it, was exemplified in Ben Goldstone, 
dHio was a thorough idler, and an adept in mischief of all sorts* 
?batan had a lot of choice young friends in the neighbourhood 
of Parramatta, rare rollicking blades, who were ready for any- 
thing in the sporting way, from chuck-farthing to horse-steal- 
ing, or from picking their mother's pockets to bushranging. 
Ben soon found some of these "jolly dogs;" and for the next 
twelve months, under their tuition he devoted his energies to 
the study of sport in general, including the mysterious art of 
gambling, card-trickery, and other devSry of the times. 

About this period, owing to an occurrence which I had 
better not mention, Ben was induced to try a sea-voyage ; and 
such was the urgency of the case that he could not wait to 
pick and choose a vessel, but embarked in the first one that 
was ready for sea, which was a whaler bound for a cruise in 
the South Seas. I shall not trouble myself about his proceed- 
ings on that voyage. I may state, however, that he did not 
catch many whales, though he often caught the rope's end 
from the chief mate, who soon discovered that Ben was a 
skulker; indeed, his messmates used to say that the only work 
he was good at was working his jaws. 

In a little less than four years he returned to Sydney, a full- 
grown man, looking a sort of composite of sailor, jockey, and 
city dandy. His grandparents had died during his absence, and 
left him the whole of their property, which yielded an income 
of about £400 a year. This he regarded as a most lucky 
occurrence, as it saved him from the hardships of a sailor's 
life, which he loathed, or of going to work at some other 
calHng, which was also objectionable. He had no hope of re- 
ceiving the smallest voluntary help from his father ; and it 
was not easy to rob the ''old man," for he kept nothing port- 
able in his house that would fetch ready money. Forgery, 
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Ben knew, was not allowed by law. But he was spared the 
risk of carrying into execution any of the schemes which his 
fertile brain had concocted while rolling about in his greasy 
bunk in the forecastle of the Juno, by the " lucky windfall,'* 
the death of his grandparents. 

Some of my readers may fancy that £400 a year is a toler- 
ably good income, and wish they could get it. Ben Qoldstone 
thought it was /'not so bad," when he had just come off a 
long voyage, with the prospect of having to work hard either 
on sea or on shore for a livelihood ; but in less than twelve 
months of a sporting life, he found that it was quite inade- 
quate to his wants, and he was obliged to mortgage his late 
grandfather's estate, to meet pressing liabilities at Tattersall% 
and enable him to carry on a little longer in the fast style 
which his taste induced. 

It was about this time that he paid a visit to Major 
Hawkins, at Daisybank, for a few weeks' shooting with Ids 
old school-fellow, Ned Hawkins. I have already told how he 
first saw and admired Maggie Stubble, and that he was 
accepted as her affianced lover. It may seem improbable 
that any parents who were not insane should give their ready 
assent to the engagement of their daughter with a man of 
whom they knew so little ; but a look round at every-day life 
will show many parallel cases, where the glitter of wealth has 
blinded the judgment, bedazzled common sense, and gagged 
the mouth of principle. Ben's father was known to be very 
rich, and the hasty conclusion was, that Ben must be rich also. 
That was enough for silly Mrs Stubble, who, as I have shown, 
was the managing partner. Then the fact of his being a 
visitor at Hawkville highly excited her veneration, and she 
never once thought of inquiring into his antecedents, or ques- 
tioning his moral character for a moment. Major Hawkins 
was a most respectable man, but he was by no means careful 
of his family, or he would not have allowed Ben to associate 
with his son, much less to ride about with his niece. All he 
knew about the youth he had learned from his son, who knew 
but little of Ben's career since he left school. 

In surrendering his heart so promptly, Ben was not in* 
fluenced altogether by love ; other considerations luld weight 
with him, for he was a calculating youth in his way. He 
certainly had to some extent the desire, which has always 
been common to young men, to get married, and he was not 
insensible to the charms of the fair se^ j but he had a sort of 
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'* fast man's " dread of buying connubial joys at the price of 
liberty. Several young ladies in Sydney had slightly smitten 
him, and he had been twice refused by discerning mammas ; 
at any rate, no girl had ever impressed his heart so deeply as 
Maggie Stubble had done. Wlien first he saw her, she was 
riding a spirited horse — a position, by the way, in which 
most ladies show to the best advantage ; and he thought her 
the most dashing-looking girl he had ever seen — a splendid 
match for a sporting man! one who would astonish* his 
friends at Homebush, and stagger the citizens as he drove 
tandem through the streets of Sydney in his new dog-cart. 

His inquiries in the neighbourhood gained him the encourag- 
ing information that Maggie was an only daughter, ''with lots 
of tin." He judged from the description he had heard of her 
parents that he should easily gain their favour, or, as he 
pleasantly expressed it, ''wsdk round the old folks." His 
father had long ago threatened to cut him off with a shilling, 
and Ben would have taken eighteenpence for his chance at 
one time, but he had begun to hope that his irasdble Mre 
might be brought to reason through Maggie's tender influence. 
She was likely to please him, if any woman could do it, on 
account of her domesticated habits, and her innocence of 
fashionable foibles. But if luck deserted him, and his father 
should bequeath all his money to found an asylum for idiots, 
as he had solemnly vowed to do, Ben reasoned that Mag's 
father had money (thirty thousand pounds he was told), and 
that was almost as good as having half of it in his own 
pocket. It will be observed that Ben was a sanguine youth. 
He had great confidence in his own skill in '' working the 
oracle,*' as it is called by fast men and conjurers ; and he used 
to boast that his cool blarney was equal to any emergency. 

He began operations by getting acquainted with Bob 
Stubble, and hailing him as a brother sportsman. Bob's 
vanity was inflated by the polite attention and familiarity of 
a gentleman from Sydney, a friend of the Major's, and, by 
general repute, a rich man. Bob was very sensitive to a little 
flattery; he liked the encomiums which his new friend be- 
stowed on his skill as a shot ; and he liked the presents which 
Ben made him, with a show of ofif-hand liberality which was 
very fascinating. Mrs Stubble was as susceptible to soft 
attention as her son; and Ben's happy allusion to her juvenility, 
one day, was as operative as "tip" to a wicked exciseman. 
Thus it may be seen that his course to the heart of Maggie 
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jf ' was as smooth as he could wish, and the resnlt has been 
briefly told before. 

j0 After Ben's formal acceptance as a member-elect of the 

< femily, he was a daily visitor at Buttercup Glen; and at 

such times he put on his very best manners, and succeeded 

in removing the strong prejudice which Mr Stubble had at 

^ first conceived against him ; in fact, Joe could not see that 
there was so much amiss in the young chap when he came to 
know him better. This he was honest enough to confess to 
Peggy, who, instead of applauding her husband's candour and 
love of fair-play, half-tauntingly told him she hoped it would 
be a warning to him in future not to be so ready to say 
wicked things of people behind their backs, and teach him 
to pay a little more respect to her judgment of character/ 

In about ten days Goldstone took a loving farewell of Mag 
and her mother, shook hands with Bob and his father^ and 
with Biddy Flynn too, and departed for' Sydney, taking with 
him half a cart-load of wallabi and wild ducks as presents 
for his numerous friends in town. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Hr Stubble consults his friend Rowley on his project of going to 
Sydney to live. — A few remarks on electioneering matters. — ^Mr 
and Mrs Bowle/s colloquy after Joe's departure. 

^* How are you, Master Stubble ? Glad to see you/' said Mr 
Bowley, accosting his neighbour, who had just walked up to 
the front door, and was carefully scraping his bootd prior to 
entering the house. 

^' I'm hearty, thank 'ee, Peter. How be you and the missis 9 
I 've popped over to have a little bit of talk, if ^thee^bean't 
busy this evening," replied Joe. 

'^ Come in, come in ; your boots are clean enough, u/eiffi' 
bour. I was just going to light my pipe ; so draw that arm- 
chair up to the fire, and have a smoke. I am very glad you 
are come, Joe, for I feel too uneasy this evening to enjoy my 
books. These westerly winds always make my bones ache." 

"Us used to grumble at the easterly winds for blowing 
aches and pains in the ould country," said Joe, smiling. 
'^ There are many things as go contrary-like in this land 
besides the wind ; but I can tell *ee a famous cure for your 
rheumatism, Peter, and you can get it in no time, for thee 
bast lots of lemon-trees. Take and squeeze the juice of a 
lemon into a glass,^ add some water to it, and sugar too, if 
thee likes it, and drink 'en up. Eepeat the dose two or three 
times a day, and I'll engage your rheumatism will soon leave 
off bothering thee. I got that notion from a great man in 
Sydney, and afterwards from one of the best doctors in the 
land ; and what's better reason than all to me, I 've tried 'en 
mysdf , and found that it made my pains go away like sorrow 
at the sound of a fiddle. I only wish all the poor mortals in 
the world who are suffering from that cruel ailment knew 
where they might find such a safe and cheap remedy." 

** It Is remarkable that I never heard of it before, Joe, 
though I have been growing' lemons for many years. But 
I'll try it to-night before I go to bed, and I thank you for 
telling me of it. It cannot do me any harm, if it doesn't do 
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me good, that is one thing certain ; and I have no notion 
of despising a remedy because it is simple and easy to be 
obtained. Why, the best core ns poor mortals ever heard of 
is beautifully simple, and, what is more, it is as free for every- 
body as the light of the sun. You know what I mean, Joe, 
my boy, don't you 1 You remember what we were talking 
about the last time you were over here 1 " 

Mr Stubble sighed, and replied, afiber a pause, " Ah, Peter, 
I know a vast deal better than I practise, I be sorry to say. 
But doan't 'ee talk to me about religion just now, for I bean't 
able to argify with thee, and it makes me feel uncommon sad 
when I begin to think what a careless life I 've led aU along. 
There, doan't *ee say any more now, Peter, — ^lend me a knife 
to cut up some tobacco." 

'^ Very well, Joe. I '11 talk about something ehfi ; so fill 
your pipe. I never obtrude religious topics upon any one ; 
but I thought perhaps you had come over on purpose to have 
a talk on that very subject, and that is why I said those few 
w*ds by way of starting you oflF. Don't you see, Joe 1 But 
tell me who you are going to vote for next Friday, and that 
will change the subject" 

^' Blamed if I know, Peter, and I don't much care neither. 
I don^t bother my head a great deal about Electioneering con- 
sams. I know more about cows than I do about candidates.** 

*' That is pretty much the case with many of our neigh- 
bours," said Peter. '^ But let me tell you, you ought to thmk 
a little more on the subject, Joe, for you have a large stake in 
the colony, and you have children growing up. I believe it 
is the bounden duty of every man to use aU the sense he has 
got in choosing fit and proper men to make laws for us ; and 
if we neglect to do that, we have no right to grumble when 
we are nusgovemed." 

" That 's right enough, old man ; but there are plenty of 
folks as like that sort of fun, so I lets 'em look after it. I've 
got lots of things of my own to attend to. Besides, I doan't 
want to get my head put in a flour-sack, same as old Captain 
Kinks was sarved the last 'lection but one at Dai^bank, 
because he voted against the pop'lar candidate, as they called 
'en." 

** I remember that affair, for I saw it take place," said Peter, 
with a severe look. <' But Captain Kinks had too much of 
the British sailor in his make to be put in a sack without 
having a kick for it ; apd the popular party had to pay pretty 
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gmarily for their savage fun. To my mind, Joe, that very 
occurrence is a strong reason why we should not be lazy in 
looking after our privilege, the freedom of election ; otherwise 
we shsdl soon be under mob government altogether. Are you 
sure that your name is on the electoral roll, Joe 1 " 

" Not I, Peter, for I never seo'd the roll in my life as I 
know of ; but I suppose it he's there right enough, for I Ve 
got a freehold in the district^ everybody knows thaf 

''But your name may nevertheless be omitted from the 
list ; and if so, it is too late to remedy it now, and you cannot 
vote at alL Mistakes often occur in making up the electoral 
lists, and sometimes nobody knows how to account for the 
omissions." 

"Well, weD, it's no odds, Peter; one vote won't make 
much difference either way." 

" Excuse my bluntness, Joe ; but that is what many lazy 
folks say, and often enough those very ones are the first to 
cry out and grumble if they see anything that is not exactly 
right in our rulers. Your negligence may influence pHievB to 
follow your example ; so on that score it is wrong to show 
such carelessness about a matter in which every man ought to 
feel a pride, while exercising his best judgment. There is a 
special reason why we should be up and doing at the present 
time, for there are certain persons canvassing with idl their 
might for old Jemmy Bung of Sydney." 

'' Qet out ! Nonsense ! The.e doan't mean to say that, 
Peter 1 Why, bang it all, he knows no more about Parliament 
consams than ould Biddy Flynn does ; not a bit" 

" Well, then you should bestir yourself, Joe ; and help to 
elect a fit and proper man, otherwise you will have no right 
to complain if Bung is returned. 

< A politiciaii should (as I have read) 
Be f umiBh'd in the first place with a head.' 

Jemmy has a head big enough, certainly ; but there is nothing 
in it worth mentioning, and he is a mere tool in the hands of 
the men who are bringing him forward. You had better ride 
in to Daisybank with me on Friday, Joe, and poll your vote 
like a man who is not afraid to do what is right." 

"All right; I'll go in with thee, Peter; and I be glad 
thee named it to me. My head bean't much good to think 
about these things, and yet I know it 's right enough to look 
sharp, for supposing a lot of chaps like old Jemmy got intQ^ 
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Parliament, they'd pretty soon make a muddle of the whole 
consam, and the country would be mined out and out. Tes^ 
yes, thee be'st right, Peter. Wellman is the man for us, and 
I *11 go in with thee on Friday, and vote for him. He he's a 
gentleman, anyhow, with lots of superior gumption in his 
head, and he 's got plenty of property in the district, that 's 

another thing in his favour, and t'other fellow is ; but 

it ain't fair to speak agin a man behind his back ; though he 
won't go into Parliament if I can keep 'en out by fair and 
honest means, that 's all about it. And now that consam*8 
settled, I want to ax your advice about another thing, Peter ; 
and I be come over on purpose for it. Thee be*8t a know- 
ledgable sort of man, as I can depend on, and I bean't got 
many neighbours that I can talk to as I can to thfifiJ!* 

" If I can do anything for you, Joe, either by word or act, 
I will do it willingly. You have always been a good neigh- 
bour to me ; but whether or no, it is right to help one an- 
other all we can. It would be a much worse world than it is, 
if we all neglected that duty. Tell me what I can do for 
you, Joe." 

"This is it, Peter. I be thinking of going to live in 
Sydney, and I don't know exactly whether it would be best 
to sell my farm right out, or to let 'en to somebody. I want 
thee to tell me what thee thinks about it." 

" Going to live in Sydney ! " e^laimed Peter, while his 
wife, who was sitting near, dropped her knitting-needle, and 
stared with astonishment. " Why, Joe, you have taken me 
all ahaXlk, as the sailors say. I never dreamt that you had 
such an idea in your head. It is a very sudden notion of 
yours, is it not?" 

*' I haven't thought very long about it, Peter ; still, for all 
that, I think it's a settled consam ; but I may as well tell 
'ee ail the ins and outs of it, then thee '11 know how to advise 
me. My gal is going to be married to young Mr Gbldstone. 
I suppose thee heard that news afore, for them sort of things 
allers get talked about." 

• *' No, I certainly have not heard it before, Joe, for I make 
it a rule never to pry into my neighbours' private aS&m ; and 
as it is pretty generally known that I do not encourage gossip- 
ing, I seldom or never hear news of the sort until it is aa 
current as our agents' market prices. Gossiping often leads 
to scandalising ; and I always suspect that a person who tells 
xne of the faults of others intends to tell others of my &ult& 
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Bnt may I ask yon, first of all, Joe, how long you have known 
Mr Goldstone, and whether you think he is the sort of man 
to make your girl happy for life 1" 

" I haven't faiown hirn above a few weeks, and to tell 'ee the . 
truth, Peter, I doan't know much about *en ; but my wife and 
Mag have settled it between themselves that he is the right 
man; so it 's no good of me saying aught against it," said Joe, 
with a look that evidenced perplexity and a forced resignation. 

" I have no right to dictate to you, Joe, on the management 
of your family affairs; so I shall not give any opinion on 
that matter unless you ask for it You want to know whether 
I think it best for you to sell your farm or to let it. At the 
present time, it would fetch a good price if it were offered for 
sale, and stfi the buildings are old, and will want repairs pretty 
often, it 'stT chance if you get a tenant who will satisfy you ; 
so perhaps you had better sell. But I '11 turn the thing over 
in my mind for a day or so. By the bye, would it not suit 
your son Bob?" 

'' It would be no good offering the place to him at any prioe^ 
for he says he is sick and tired of a country life ; and he he's 
going to Sydney too." 

** I am very sorry indeed to hear this news, Joe," said Peter, 
after a few minutes' reflection. " We have always got along 
well together as neighbours, and I am loth to lose you ; but 
apart from that selfish consideration, I feel a real concern for 
you, Joe, because I cannot help thinking that you are going 
astray, and that you will regret the step before long. Tefl 
me what you are going to do with yourself in Sydney, if it is 
not wrong for me to ask the question.*^ 

^'Banged if I know, no more than a fool; and to tell 'ee truth, 
I doan't want to go to Sydney at all. But this is it, Peter : 
for some weeks past my wife has been trying might and main 
to make our old house look grand and fashionable, and her 
can't manage it nohow. Ha, ha, ha 1 Such life as they 've 
been carrying on there nobody never seed afore in these parts. 
Her pulled down a partition, and made a fine big drawing-room, 
as her called it; and t'other night, after I 'd a gone to bed, they 
were having a dance with Mr Goldstone and young Swallows, 
with Bob and Mag, and the old woman too; all the lot of 'em 
were hoppin' about like kangaroos, when down went the floor 
crash into the cellar, and scared 'em all above a bit, and smashed 
a heap of jimcrack things that they had bought to make the 
h>om look smart. I couldn't get out of me bed for laughin', so I 
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lay still and let 'em think I knoVd nanght about it. But 
they have found out that the house is eaten to the skin with 
white ants, and 'em can't make it safe to dance in, though I 
told them that afore. As fast as they patch up one part of 
the house, it breaks down in another part ; so the long and 
short of it is, they have all made up their minds to go to live 
in Sydney. It bean't a morsel of good of me trying to stop 
'em I know, and I can't live up here all alone ; so I be going to 
Sydney with 'em." 

" But you have been used to an active life in the country, 
Joe, and I cannot think what you will find to do in the city 
to occupy your time. You are still strong and vigorous ; and 
if you have not some employment, if only for the sake of 
exercise, you will soon fall into bad health, and possibly into 
bad habits. You see I am speaking plainly, but If know you 
like honest dealing. Many persons fancy that freedom from 
toil and plenty of money will ensure a life of ease and comfort; 
but this is a great mistake, which I don't want you to pay for 
making, and so I caution you in time. It matters not how 
rich a man may be; he cannot do without work of some sort 
or other, without endangering his health and his pocket too. 
That is a doctrine as old as Adam, and is nothing new ; that I 
have found out myself, though I can attest its truth by my 
own early experience. And pray, what is Bob going to do in 
Sydney, may I ask 1 " 

'^ I can't exactly tell 'ee that, Peter, for I don't think he 
knows himself yet awhile ; but it will be summat in the horse- 
dealing way, I guess. Goldstone has put the notion into 
Bob's head to go; and I believe he has had a hand in coaxing 
the ould woman into it. They be all plaguey fond of him 
sure enough, and think every word he says is true as a new 
almanac; and it ain't a mite of good of my saying aught 
against the lot of 'em ; so, for the sake of peace and quietness, 
I lets 'em do just as they like. Mag is to be married in a few 
weeks' time, and they be all agreed that it can't be done in 
our old house, cos they be going to invite a lot of Qoldstone'a 
grand friends, and it won't hold 'em all; besides, they be 
afeard it wiU tumble about their ears if they have a jig, and 
of course they won't do without that. There bean't time to 
build a new house, so us must find one elsewhere ; and us 
may as well go to Sydney as to any other place for aught I 
know." 

*' But I say, Joe, have you taken mto account that it will 
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coBt you twice as much to live in Sydney as it costs you in 
the country 1 Let you live as carefully as possible, there are 
ways and means, in a great city, of spending money, of which 
you at present have but a faint idea. You will not be able to 
cart in your own firewood, or to grow your own bread-stuff; 
and very likely you will not have enough garden-ground to 
grow a cabbage : you will have to put your hand into your 
pocket for a score of things which you now get off your own 
farm for nothing, or next thing to it. Then there is the import- 
ant matters of rent and taxes, and an additional cost of ^dothing 
— ^for I don't suppose you will wear worsted corduroys and kip 
boots in Sydney. Have you thought of these things, Joe 1 " 

" Well, as to all that, I am pretty easy about money matters 
you know, fcter ; they never did trouble me very much. I 
don't mind telling thee just how I stand, though I never told 
anybody else, for I don't boast of my money, as I have heard 
some sappy-headed fellows do. I've got a little over nine ' 
thousaipd pounds out at interest, and the farm and stock upon 
it ought to bring about three thousand more : so thee see'st 
I be pretty snug, as the saying is, and I ought to be able to 
afford to live anywhere with that toto. Don't thee think so, 
old mani" 

"Yes, I do indeed think so. You are a fortunate man, 
Joe, for you have ample means for supplying all your own 
wants ; and you can well afford the luxury of lending a help- 
ing hand to any deserving person you may meet with, who 
is struggling against abject poverty. But there is more art 
in taking care of money, Joe, than most folks think who 
have not learnt the lesson. I have heard men say, without 
joking too, that they have found it much harder to keep 
money than to make it." 

" Ha, ha ! The fellow must be a greenhorn who said that. 
I don't believe it a bit, Peter," said Joe, slapping his side 
pocket. " I never get drunk, thee knows, mate ; and when 
I be out of bed, I be as wide awake as most old chaps : any- 
how, a fellow as robs me must get up afore daylight." 

"Yes, you are pretty knowing, Joe, and I don't think 
any one could sell you a screwed horse; but there is no harm 
in my warning you to keep all ^our wits about you. You 
know, I have had three years' experience in Sydney, and rub- 
bing up against hard customers has tended to make me look 
sharp. By the bye, you have not told me how you are going 
to occupy your time in the city, Joe." 

o 
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" Well, that 's what I be a bit bothered about, Peter ; for I 
can't bear to be idle. Master Goldstone was saying t'other 
night, that I should find lots of amusement when the trials 
are going on at the court-house, and "— 

^' Bah ! If that is his taste, save me firom — ^firom the like, 
that's all," said Peter, hastily. ^'I have no patience with 
men who can take pleasure in sitting day after day in a 
criminal court, gloating over horrible cases, anxiously watch- 
ing how it will go with thieves and murderers, while the in- 
terests ^ numberless poor, honest, halfHstarved folks outside 
are totally neglected by them. But I beg pardon, Joe, for 
interrupting you so warmly. I am very sure that sort of 
awmeTnent w^ not suit you." 

'^' No fear, as the boys say. I was going to t^ 'ee what 
I said to Goldstone about 'en. Ha, ha ! I made 'en look as 
shamed as if he'd bin cotched beating his aunt But, my wig, 
Peter, there *s the moon getting up : I must be off home, or 
my ould woman will thiii^ I be lost in the bush again. I 'U 
come over in a night or two, and have another talk." 

" Do, Joe ; and in the meantime, I will think over the 
matter that you have asked my advice upon, and give you 
the best of my judgment." 

After Joe had departed, Mr and Mrs Eowley had a long 
chat about the recent discussion, and they were both decidedly 
of opinion that their honest old neighbour was about to make 
a move in the wrong direction. Mrs Eowley kindly proposed 
to go over the next day, and have a serious talk with Mrs 
Stubble on the subject j but on further consideration, it was 
thought better not to do so, for their motives would probably 
be misconstrued, and it might even be suspected that they 
were desirous of renewing the intimacy between Bob and their 
daughter. 

. '* I am very much afraid friend Stubble will soon lose all 
his money," remarked Mr Eowley, after he had sat for some 
time in silent cogitation. 

" He seems very confident of being able to take care of it^ 
Peter," responded Mrs Rowley. 

"Poor fellow I He thinks that the only thieves he will have to 
guard against are pickpocke];S and burglars. That class are by 
no means scarce; but they are not the most dangerous thieves 
in the community. Joe will no doubt see that his back-doors 
are bolted and barred securely, and will keep a sharp look- 
out for the cash in his pockets; but he has no idea of the ne- 
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cessity for guarding against oily-tongued rogues in superfine 
clothes. There lies his greatest danger, and he cannot see it." 

'' No, poor man 1 he is too honest himself to suspect others 
of duplicity, if they speak fair words." 

"Then, again," continued Peter, "there are many really 
good-meaning people in Sydney who usually pay court to 
men who are supposed to be wealthy ; not with a selfish purpose 
of benefiting tiiemselves personally, but, as they say, 'to 
bring the stranger out, and make him take an active part in 
social and religious organisations.' You know howjmor old 
Mr Doddle was lionised at public meetings soon after he went 
to live in Sydney." 

"I have heard Mrs Doddle say, that she had very little of 
her husba(i4's society ; for his time was so much occupied in 
making speeches, and attending meetings to deliver them." 
. " Just so ; and Doddle told me himself, that he was almost 
persuaded he was an orator, in spite of his natural diffidence ; 
and at one time he used to tMnk that those persons who 
shouted ' hear, hear ! ' to him really believed there was some- 
thing in him. I do not say anything against making people 
useful, you know, mother ; far from it, and to induce them to 
give freely of their abundance to the support of public charities 
is very commendable ; but I think extreme caution should be 
used in bringing men out to take a leading part in great social 
movements. It is essential that they have mental and educa- 
tional qualifications for such important offices, and not be mere 
men of money, otherwise they may do more harm than good 
to the cause they wish to serve, and perhaps do themselves 
harm too. Many honest, simple-hearted men have been spoiled 
by being prematurely * brought out,' and being made too much 
of j their ordinary heads could not bear so much honour all at 
once." 

" There is not much fear of Mr Stubble being spoiled in 
that way, Peter. He is too diffident to be led out into public 
life." 

** I don't know that, mother. Joe is pretty easily persuaded 
to anything that looks straightforward and honest. There is 
a certain share of vanity lurking in every heart, you know, 
dear ; and it is very apt to grow mischievous where it is not 
controlled by superior sense or cultivated judgment. Then, 
again, Joe will have no end of calls upon him for money, 
which he has now no conception of. His reputed wealth will 
draw a host of professional beggars after him, and he wiU be 
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fair game for tii6bL His personal friends and neiglibonrs, too, 
will solicit his help tvnrards their varioas pet private charities, 
and poor Joe Js too liberal to refuse such appeals as those ; so 
altogether h^ income is likely to be overtaxed, perhaps be< 
fore he is ai^re of it too. All these calls and claims are the 
natuidi appendages or penalties of wealth or popularity." 

'^ Well, as you have had a good deal of experience of ciiy 
life, Peter, it would only be kind of you to caution Mr Stubble 
a little before he goes to Sydney.'' 

'^ I w^ certainly do that, as well as I can, mother ; but it is 
not easy to convince such a man as he of his danger, and my 
experimental wisdom, though costly to me, may not be even 
thankfully received. In general, there is not much heed paid 
to the warnings of men who have beeii victimised, and their 
precepts are more likely to provoke ridicule than respect." 

" I wonder if tlus Mr Goldstone is a sensible man, Peter. 
If so, he will be a sort of safeguard to Joe." 

" I have never spoken to him, mother ; but the few glances 
I have had at his face have not impressed me in his favour. 
I would not allow him to court our girl, but I did not like to 
fiay as much to Joe." 

" It is as well that you did not, Peter, for Mrs Stubble 
would say it was envy that actuated you. Poor Maggie 
would have made a nice character if she had been properly 
trained. Her disposition is kind and gentle, and she used to 
be an industrious girl before she grew so proud. I doubt if 
she is a fit wife for a gay city man ; she has lived all her days 
in the bush." 

" It is my opinion that this ill-judged movement will be 
disastrous to the whole family," said Peter. " I would gladly 
3top it if I could, but I do not think it is possible to do it. I 
will, however, give Joe a few useful hints before he goes ; and 
you know, mother, we can remember them when we are asking 
for daily blessings for ourselves." 
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CHAPTER XVL * 

Arrival of a letter from Sydney.— Mr Stubble goes to Sydney and hirea 
a furnished cottage for his family. — His visit to Museum and 
Botanical Gardens. 

'^ Thts bean't for me, I be sartain sure ! " exclaimed Mr 
Stubble, a3 he closely examined a letter which had just 

arrived express from the post-oflBice, addressed " Stubble, 

Esquire, Daisybank." 

" What i» it, master 1 Let me see it,*' said Mrs Stubble, 
peeping over her husband's shoulder, while Bob and Mag 
looked as interested as if their father had just discovered a 
new species of bird. 

" I bean't a squire ; Joe Stubble is my name, and that was 
my feyther's name too. My grandfeyther was a groom to a 
squire's uncle, and that 's about as nigh as I can get to the 
honour. It's a lagging matter to open 9. letter as doan't 
belong to us, so thee 'd best send it back to the postmaster, 
Peggy, then us 11 be safe from the law." 

** Stuff and nonsense, Joe ! I'd open it as soon as crack an 
egg, for it's ours, sure enough. There is no other Stubble 
hereabouts as I ever heerd tell on. Give me the letter, I'll 
read it ; then if there is any lagging to be got, 1*11 be in for 
it ; I bean't skeered a bit. There now, didn't I tell you so ? 
Of course, it is for us. It is from the gentleman that Benja- 
min said he would ask to look out for a house for us," added 
Peggy, when she had opened the letter and glanced at its 
purport, 

" Well read 'en out loud for the benefit of the company," 
said Joe, smirking under the peculiar stimulus which the new 
title had given to his latent vanity. Peggy thereupon read as 
follows, with strong emphasis on the first line : — 

« Stubble, Esq. 

" Deab Sib, — ^At the kind recommendation of Mr Gold- 
stone, jun., I take the liberty of sending you herewith a list 
of suburban family residences which I have at present in 
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mf hBoSB ferjtiTe^ or to let; and I shall be happy to treat 
with jOMjtfk m moil liberal terms for the purchase or lease 
of eitl|0^of the. properties specified. — ^Awaiting your esteemed 
csHfliuaadSy I hinre the honour to be, your most obedient ser- 
•Vai^t, "HmAM Clinch/' 

'< What do you think of that, now ? " asked Peggy, with 
her eyes full of glee. 

" It 's a nation civil letter, sure enough,*' replied Joe. 

'^ Civil ! Is that all ? Did you ever see such a one afore 
in all your days, Stubble 1 I mean to say, it's a beautiful 
letter, that we all ought to be proud of." 

" You had better get it framed and hung up in the best 
parlour, like old Mark Browny did the big blue electioneCTing 
placard of the candidate who bought iJl his measly pigs. 
** Bluster for ever ! " suggested Bob, with an ironical grin ; 
whereupon his father frowned, and his mother said she was 
astonished at him. 

" Well, what had we best do about it ? " asked Peggy, after 
they had all given the subject several minutes' silent considera- 
tion. '^ There is a fine lot of houses in the list, but I wish he 
had sent pictures of 'em. I don't see how we can choose the 
best without seeing them alL What do you say, father % " 

" Blamed, if I know dezackly what to say about it, Peggy. 
If I were going to choose a cart, or anything in that line, I'd 
know how to go about it as well as here and there a one ; but 
it's mortal little I know about fine housea One thing, us 
don't want a great big house to hold our bits o' traps." 

" Traps ! You don't mean to say you are going to take our 
old rickety furniture to Sydney 1 Surely, you don't intend 
to do thatj Joel Why, old Dame Rowley would giggle her 
wig off, if she see'd us carting away all our combustibles. That 
would be a joke I " 

" Well, well, doan't 'ee^get cross, Peg. I doan't care a shot 
what thee dost so long as thee 'rt happy and quiet. Have a 
survey of the old things, and buy new ones in Sydney with 
the money if thee likes." 

" Of course ; that is the proper way, father," chimed in 
Mag, with a pleasant smile ; and Bob said " certainly ; " so 
that matter was decided. The next consideration was, who 
should go to Sydney to select the house ; and after many pro- 
positions had been rejected, it was resolved that father should 
go himselC Peggy strongly urged her right to go with him ; 
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but as she was not supported by he** son and daughter, she, 
for once, was outvoted, so obliged to yi§ld her point and stay 
at home. After tea that evening the discussion on the choice 
of the new house was resumed, and continued until a late 
hour. Joe began to fancy that a new and happy era* was 
dawning upon him, for his wife and children were so oneom- 
monly amiable and kind. Maggy actually said <Mear^ to 
him once, but she coughed after it, and Bob winked at his 
mother, to show that he had noticed Mag's mistake. 

When Joe retired to bed that night he had so many warn- 
ings, injunctions, and pleadings from his wife and daughter 
edboing in his ears, that he could not sleep a wink until about 
an hour before it was time to get up ; so he naturally felt 
rather drowsy while the instructions were being repeated in 
the morning. After dressing himself in his best colonial 
tweed suit and cabbage-tree hat, his son drove him to Daisy- 
bank, and saw him ss^ely on board the steamer for Sydney. 

" Sarvant, sir ! " said Joe, with a humble bow, as he entered 
the little oflBice of Mr Hiram Clinch, on the following 
morning. 

'* Well, mister! what can I do for youl" asked Mr Clinch in 
a brosque tone, for he thought he was speaking to a poor man. 

"I be called to see thee about a house," said Joe, pro- 
ducing firom his pocket the list which the agent had for- 
warded to him. 

" Oh, ah, yes ! Beg pardon, sir. You are Mr Stubble, I pre- 
sume : very happy to see you, sir. Please to take a seat, Mr 
Stubble." 

Joe seated himself, placed his hat under the. chair, and 
began to wipe his dusty face with his handkerchioi; he then 
remarked that it was " uncommon warm in Sydney," 

"Very sultry, sir. When did you come to town, Mr 
Stubbier' 

"I come down by the Colloroy last night; and it war 
rough weather sure enougL I thought us was all going to 
the bottom, and I felt as if I 'd be glad to go there too, for I 
was so mortal sea-sick. I would never sell my farm to buy 
a ship to sail in myself, anywayj' 

^'£^ ha, ha! Curious sensation sea-sickness, isn't iti 
Hum — ah — ^yes; about the house, Mr Stubble. Have you 
decided which one on my list is likely to suit you 9'' said Mr 
Clinch, in a manner which nicely blended sympathy and 
humour with business push. 
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'' lSoB,j sir; can't say as I have dezackly. My missis wanted 
to come down with me, and I wish her had done it too, for 
my head he's so dazed with the confounded racket of the town, 
and the dnst to boot, that whipped if I know what I be about 
rightly. I onfy wish her 'ud bide easy in the house us have 
got ; her 'ud be a plaguey deal more comfortable up there 
than her '11 be in Sydney, that's my notion. What rent 
might ye ax for this house now, mister — the one on top of yer 
bill]" 

'' Yes, a beautiful house that, Mr Stubble, and I should say 
itwilljugt suit you. Nice convenient distance from town, 
good neighbourhood, first-rate roads, and only one turnpike. 
The rent of that one, sir, if you will take it for a term, will be 
£300 a year; it was let for £450, but the tenant went in- 
solvent, and " 

"Whew-w!" whistled Joe, while his eyebrows touched 
his forelock. " Three hundred pound a year ! I can't aflford 
no such rent, and thee must look me out summat a mighty 
deal cheaper than that, mister, or else I shall toddle back and 
titivate the old house up." 

Mr Clinch smiled at the simple bluntness of his new client ; 
at the same time he mentally resolved not to let him go home 
again until he had earned a commission out of him in some 
way or other. After describing several other enticing pro- 
perties, to all of which, however, Joe shook his head and said 
"he couldn't afford it," the agent seemed to be suddenly 
struck with a new idea, and he exclaimed, '^ By the bye, Mr 
Stubble, I have just the very thing that mil suit you. I think 
you said that you were going to sell off your furniture ? " 

" Ees, sure, every stick of it, if anybody will buy it." 

" Well, sir, I can let you a snug five-roomed cottage at Red- 
fern, all ready furnished to hand, and nothing to do but walk 
in and sit down comfortably. You can buy all the furniture 
if you like, and save yourself no end of trouble and expense." 

" The very *dentical thing to my mind, sir," said Joe, -with 
a sigh of relief. " It '11 save a heap of bother. What 's the 
price of that consam, mister ) " 

" Only twenty pounds a month, or say £240, if you take it 
for a year certain." 

"All right, sir. I'll have it; it's just the ticket. My 
missis will be pretty soon glad to get out of Sydney again ; 
and then us won't have the trouble of selling our traps afore 
us start, nor of buying new ones when us come down neither. 
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We'll all be into it this day fortniglity if that'll suit 'ee, 
sirl" 

" Oh, yes, Mr Stubble, I '11 study your convenience ; but 
perhaps you will not object to leave me a deposit — ^a matter 
of form, you know — or suppose we say you pay a month's 
rent in advance ? " 

" It 's no odds to me when I pay, so long as I doan't pay 
twice," said Joe, drawing out his leathern pouch, and deposit- 
ing a twenty-pound note with the agent, who gave him a 
receipt, and made a few pleasant remarks on Joe's prompt 
way of doing business. After a short chat on the state of the 
crops in the country and the price of farm produce in town, 
Joe said " good-day " to Mr Clinch, and walked away for the 
purpose of finding Ben Goldstone to tell him of his lucky 
bargain. He had not gone far from the office, however, when 
it suddenly occurred to him that it would have been more 
business-like if he had inspected the said cottage and furni- 
ture before closing for it ; so back he hastened to the office, 
but found it closed, and a ticket on the door, "Gone to lunch." 

" Never mind, it can't be helped,'' soliloquised Joe, as he 
walked away again. " I daresay everything is right enough; 
at any odds, it wouldn't be much good of me looking at a 
houseful of furniture. Peggy will be the best hand for that, 
and I '11 warrant her '11 soon find out what 's missing, and let 
Mr Thingamee know it. Put me in a stable, and I know a 
thing or two ; but, bang it all, I bean't up to managing con- 
sarns of this sort, and I '11 take good care they don't catch me 
out foraging like this agin. Now I '11 go and find Benjamin, 
and mayhap he'll go with me to see the monkeys in the 
Gardens and to some of the other grand sights in town that 
he was always talking about." Away he trudged to Ben's 
address at Wooloomooloo, but was told that Mr Goldstone 
had gone to Botany Bay on a fishing excursion, and would 
not be back for three days. 

" Whipped if I 'd stay in Sydney three days without my 
old woman to see all the monkeys in the world," muttered 
Joe, as he made his way to a pastry-cook's shop in William 
Street, where he refreshed himself with sausage-roUs and 
lemonade. After that he walked slowly up the hill to the 
Museum, and having entered his name in the visitors' book, 
he began to gaze with wonder and awe at the varied and well- 
arranged, specimens of natural history which that vast btdld- 
ing contains. 
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" My wig I tliis be's a place worth looking at, and no mis- 
take," said Joe to himself, as he stood in the middle of the 
great hall, wiping his perspiring face and trying to stare at 
everything at once. ** There be*s more ram things here than 
I ever seed afore in my life ; and all to be seen for nothing 
too. It 's queer to me how they do it so cheap. My word^ 
won't Bob be pleased to come and see them stuffed snakes 
and what-you-call-'ems, and them whopping big sharks up in 
the glass case yonder, with their bellies full of straw. I be 
glad I come in, for it 's fine and cool, and I be better in here 
than trudging about the warm streets in these plaguey tight 
boots. I reckon I may as well sit down and rest my legs a 
bit, for I be nation tired," 

But it is not easy to find a seat in the Museum (or it was 
not in those days ; it is to be hoped that these are better days 
in that respect), and Joe searched first down-stairs and then 
up-stairs without seeing a single chair, except the one with 
which the doorkeeper was accommodated ; and his relish for 
those accumulated wonders of the physical world was spoiled 
by his pettish reflections on " the bad manners and stinginess 
of the Museum men, for not getting a few stools or cha^ for 
country folks to sit down and rest ti^eir limbs when they come 
to see what 's to be seen." 

"I '11 fetch down a few iron-bark fillets for our folks to sit 
on. They *11 let me roll 'em in here, I guess, for they bean't 
very partiklar what they keep in this shop. Bang it all! 
look at that ! " he added in an audible murmur. " If there 
bean't two 'spectable old ladies sitting down on the door-step 
in yon gallery ! Well, well ; what a shame of the Museum 
keepers not to give 'em chairs ! 'Em don't deserve to have 
people come to look at their whizamagigs. But I 'd better go 
and sit down on t'other door-step, afore some other tired chap 
comes up to take a rest." 

When Joe had seen enough of the Museum, he walked to 
the Botanical Gardens, where he could not reasonably com- 
plain of want of seats, or want of anything else which thought- 
' fulness, taste, and scientific skill could provide or accomplish 
for the edification and enjoyment of the visitor. There he sat 
under the shade of a gigantic pine>tree, and gratefully sniffed 
the fragrance which was wafted from ten thousand flowers on 
the drowsy afternoon air; while the birds ifi the adjacent 
aviary sung sweet soothing lullabies, imtil he gradually dozed 
off into f orgetf ulness of his weariness and his chafed feet. He 
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dreamt that he was lolling in his old chair at Buttercnp Olen, 
with his feet in his carpet slippers, and his family were sitting 
around smiling joyfully at his acute bargauiing with Mr 
Clinch, when their happiness was interrupted by Biddy Flynn 
entering the room and shouting in his ear that Mr Gk>ld- 
stone's bull terrier had killed the turkey-cocL 

Joe started up in a pet, and became conscious that one of 
the gardeners was shaking him by the shoulder. " Hallo, 
master 1 wake up, if you please," said the man. '< It is past 
sundown, and I am just going to shut the gates." Joe woke 
up accordingly, and again a twinge of conscience reiainded 
him that he had better take a look at his cottage and furni- 
ture, in order to be able to delight his family with a description 
from personal survey, but when he reached Mr Clinch's office 
again he found it was closed for the day. " Well, never 
mind, it 's no good fretting or fidgeting myself. I Ve hired 
a house, that 's sartain, for I Ve got the receipt in my pouch. 
That's the very thing I came to Sydney to do, and if they 
don't like it when they see it, why, let 'em go and look for 
another one ; that 's all about it" Joe then limped along to 
the inn where he had slept the previous night, with his eyes 
fall of dust. 

That night he embarked in the smart steamer Jimalong 
Josey ; and soon after breakfast next morning he was again 
sitting in his easy-chab by the chimney-comer, relating with 
characteristic deliberation the particulars of his journey to his 
family, who were grouped around him, impatient to hear all 
about their future habitation in the gay city of Sydney. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Excitement of Mrs Stubble and her children over the famished cot- 
tage. — Sale of household effects, and final departure of the rustic 
family to Sydney, 

" Well done, master ! I didn't think you could have 
managed it half so cleverly," said Peggy, after Mr Stubble 
had informed his family circle that he had taken a house con- 
taining everything they wanted, from a wardrobe to a nutmeg- 
grater, and that " they had nothing to do but walk in and 
make themselves at home, and not say thank 'ee to anybody." 

" But you haven't told us where the house is, father," said 
Maggie, who had been listening with breathless interest. 
" What part of Sydney is it in ] I hope it is in a nice genteel 
leighbourhood." 

" It 's at Redfem, lass ; and a real pretty place 'tis, no 
doubt." 

" Redfem I Redfem ! Where is that, Joe ? I never heard 
tell of it afore, as I know," said Peggy, who had begun to 
look rather dubious. 

'* Why, it 's up Parramatta River a bit, I think," replied 
Joe, looking dubious too. 

" Not it, father," remarked Bob, whose local knowledge was 
superior to all the rest, as he had stayed a whole week in 
Sydney. " I remember the place very well, because one dark 
night I walked right into a big ditch that runs across a pad- 
dock at Redfem. It is out beyond the railway terminus." 

" Yes, yes ; Parramatta Railway I meant, of course. Thee 
be'st right. Bob, my boy; it's out there somewhere, sure 
enough." 

"But haven't you been to the house, father?^' asked 
Maggie. 

" Noa, I can't say as I Ve been inside 'en dezackly, I 've 
been outside of *en, thee knows, and " 

" And what does it look like, father ] " interrapted Mag. 

" Well, that 's more than I can tell 'ee just at present, lass. 
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for I haven't seen 'en yet; but I'll warrant it looks right 
enough." 

" What ! been to Sydney and hired a house full of furni- 
ture, and never so much as looked at it first ? " said Peggy, 
excitedly. 

" Ha, ha, ha ! That 's jist like Barney M'Gee, the blind 
piper, who wint and got married widout seein' his wife a bit 
in the worrld," chuckled Biddy Flynn, who had trotted 
into the room with " the masther's clane boots," but purposely 
to hear what was going on. She might have stayed there un- 
noticed by any one in the general excitement ; but she could 
no more restrain her tongue when her fancy was tickled than a 
well-bred cat could resist catching a bird if it came within reach. 

^' do into the kitchen this instant moment, and cut up the 
pumpkin, you saucy old thing ! " shrieked Mrs Stubble ; 
whereupon Biddy went out again at full trot, muttering her 
own private opinions as she went. 

" But it never can be possible, Stubble, that you have been 
sach a — a — a — so very thoughtless as to take a house without 
looking at it. No, no, I won't believe that of you anyway," 
said Peggy, in softened tones, and evidently tiying to per- 
suade herself that Joe was joking. ^' Come now, be serious, 
master ; tell us what is the size of the house, and whether 
there is an up-stairs and down-stairs, and cupboards and all 
the rest, you know." 

•* Here, missis ; this '11 tell *ee all I know about it," said 
Joe, pulling the receipt from his pocket, and handing it to his 
wife, who glanced at it hastily, and then exclaimed, with stately 
emphasis, while wrath was sinmiering in her eyes, "A furnished 
cottage of five rooms ! the whole about as big as our hen-house, 
I suppose ! And you actuaUy mean to poke your family into 
such a hole as that, do you ? Thank 'ee, Mr Stubble — ^much 
obliged to you. May I ask you if you broke your pledge 
while you were in Sydney 1 " 

" Oh, doan't 'ee talk to me in that style, Peggy, lass ! It 
makes my marrow twiddle like cutting my corns with a rusty 
old razor. Thee know'st well enough I'll do anything in the 
world te make thee and the children happy. I '11 get thee the 
biggest house in the bill, if thee '11 only look sweet and speak 
cheerily to me. But I be sartain sure thee '11 like the cottage 
uncommon. Didn't thee like Dab Cot " — 

** There, stop, stop, Stubble ! For patience sake, don't be 
always bringing that dowdy old Dab Cottage to my memory." 
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'^ All right, lass I I woan't say another word about 'en. 
But I was going to tell 'ee that five rooms be quite as many 
as us want, and it's likely enough they be great big 
rooms." 

** How do you know that, Stubble ? and how do you know 
that all the furniture is not dingy rubbish, overrun with ver- 
min?" 

A slight shudder was observable in Joe's frame at that 
last terribly suggestive question, but he gave no audible reply. 
Various otJier important inquiries as to the kitchen accommo- 
dation, water, ^brainage, smoky chimneys, <&c., were alike 
unanswerable; neither could he inform Mag whether the 
neighbourhood was noisy or genteeL There he sat during his 
cross-examination, looking as humble as an old rogue in the 
dock. He had some faint hope of exciting their pity, for 
they could not but see that he was weary after his late tossing 
about in the steamer ; at any rate, he knew that the best plea 
he could offer would not help him a bit, but would only 
prolong an argument in which he was sure to be beaten. He 
was conscious that he had managed his important commission 
very clumsily, notwithstanding the encomiums of Mr Clinch. 
I have shown that he had mentally owned to his omissions 
before he left Sydney, and the nearer he got to his home the 
stronger became the conviction that '' he had made a pretty 
mess of it, and was sartain to get a wiggin' from his wife." 

That he was willing to endure a naoderate " wigging" is, I 
think, evident from the colloquial extracts which I have already 
given; but a man is not always most disposed to bear reproof 
when he knows it is most deserved, and though patience was 
one of Joe's prominent virtues, it was not inexhaustibla 
Perhaps, growing hopeless of exciting their sympathy by' 
silence and sea-sick looks, he had resolved to try the rme so 
often resorted to by poHticians and learned counsel when 
their cause is too bad to be helped by solid arguments. Joe 
knew a good many of the ways of the world, and it is dear 
that he knew that old-fashioned trick too, for to the surprise 
of his wife, long before he had heard all the sharp things she 
meant to say, he seemed to be in a terrible rage, and vocifer- 
ously declared that '^ not one of them should go to Sydney 
at adl till they had lamed better manners." 

'' Bang it all ! what dost thee mean by scolding my ears 
off 1 " he exclaimed, starting up and kicking his slippers offl 
" This he's my house, and I '11 be master in it too ; I'll keep 
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my standing if I doan't sell a ha'porth, as Sam the pieman 
said. Sure as death, if any one of thee say half a word more 
to me about the cottage, 111 make thee stay in the bush all 
thee days.'' He then pulled on his boots and went into the 
garden to cool down, leaving his family all aghast at his un* 
usually wrathful ebuJlition. 

It has been remarked that, ** in troubled families, there 
often arises some servant or gentle friend, powerful with both 
sides, who may moderate or compound the differences of the 
family, to whom, in that respect, the whole house, and the 
master himself, are beholden. This mediator, if he aim only 
at his own ends, cherishes and aggravates the divisions of a 
family, but if he be sincere, faithful, and upright, he is in- 
deed invaluable." Biddy Flynn's incurable bluntness often 
led her into disfavour, and she seldom got credit for the good 
motives which prompted her to interfere in the occasional 
domestic strife at Buttercup Glen ; still, she was a faithful 
friend of the family — of the master especially — and it would 
have been well for them all had they paid more heed to her 
quaintly-expressed advice. 

On hearing Mr Stubble's vehement ultimatum on the 
occasion just alluded to, Biddy, who had again entered the 
room on some trifling errand, pulled her mistress by the 
sleeve, and whispered, " I want to shpake to ye, ma'am, iv ye 
plase. Arrah, what 's the good ov tazing the masther any 
more about the cottage as he's taken, missis?" said Biddy, 
appealingly, when Mrs Stubble had been led into the kitchen^ 
" Shure, iv it has only got five rooms in it, all the talking in 
life won't make 'em into six. Can't ye see that the masther 's 
say-sick an' tired too, poor crayther? an' it 'ud be aisy 
enough to make a parson crass at sich times. Take my 
honest worrd for it, missis, iv ye '11 ony lave him alone till 
he 's shmoked his pipe, an' maybe had a nap too, he '11 look 
as plisant as a sunshiny Sunday mornin', for he niver sulks 
a ha'porth — God bless him ! Then iv ye '11 ony look swate, 
all ov yez, an' give him a kind worrd or two — for that 's 
what ivery man wants his family to do to him — an' it 's only 
raisinable, — ^if ye '11 do that same, I'll ingage he 'U git ye a 
house wid tin rooms in it, in harf a jifly, if that *s what yer 
wantin'. But, be the hokey ! let me tell ye, missis, iv yez go 
rowing wid him agin, same as yer jist afther doin', he '11 kick 
out like a donkey wid a hornet on his tail — an' no blame till 
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him nayther. Axin' yer pardin, ma'am, for shpakin' oat 
what's in me mind.'' 

Mrs Stubble seldom acknowledged the value of Biddy's 
hints, though she often scolded her for presuming to speak 
at all. On the present occasion she merely said '^ hum " to 
the faithful counsel But there had been such a decided 
meaning in her husband's last threat, that she deemed it 
prudent not to say any more about the furnished cottage, 
but to devote her energies to getting rid of the furniture in 
their present home, prior to leaving it for good. In that 
opinion Bob and Mag moodily acquiesced, for they did not 
want to stay in the bush for life. 

After a few turns up and down the garden path, Joe was 
sufficiently composed to light his pipe, and by the time he 
had smoked it out, his anger had vanished with his last whiff, 
and he laughingly congratulated himself that he had got out 
of his difficulty without a severe domestic brawl, which he 
dreaded more than he did the <* American blight" in his 
orchard. 

Those of my readers who have experienced the perplexity 
of selling off their household effects will sympathise with the 
Stubble family during the few days of preparation for the 
auction sale, when the accumulated odds and ends had to be 
hunted up and put into the catalogue of lots, and all the 
furniture rubbed up and arranged with its smartest sides in 
the best light. At any rate, had any of my quiet readers 
been at Buttercup Glen just then, it is probable they would 
have felt moved by the excessive fidgetiness of Mrs Stubble 
to get out of her company as soon as possible. Mr Stubble 
would gladly have done so, but special reasons influenced him 
to stay and see the sale over, though he took very little part 
in the general cleansing operations, being under the impression 
that it was superfluous work. 

"What's the good of fagging theeself into a bad temper to 
polish up them traps, Peggy 1 They will be mauled about by 
scores of dirty hands to-morrow, and 'em woan't fetch a penny 
more for all thee labour,'' said Joe one day as he entered the 
'drawing-room, where his wife and daughter, scented strongly 
with bees'-wax and turpentine, were rubbing away at the tables 
and chairs like French polishers working by the job. 

" Well, never you mind, Stubble ; if we like to do it, you 
needn't interfere. It is precious little you do to help us ; so 
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don't hinder us, if you please. I don't want all tlie people in 
the district to come and see dirty things in my house ; and I 
won't let 'em neither, while I have any strength left in my arms. 
Hand me that hard brash, if you have done with it, Mag. 
Now just be oflT, Stubble, and don't worrit me, or we shall 
have words." 

'*A11 right, missis, rub away; I don't care. But thee 
needn't be bees'-waxing my old arm-chair." 

" I 'm quite sure it will look all the brighter for a good 
rub, father," sdd Mag, appealingly ; " and it will fetch ever 
so much more, I *11 be bound." 

"I bean't going to sell that for no price," said Joe ; " and 
I doan't want 'ee to rub 'en up, and make 'en smell like horse 
physic." 

"Not sell it!" exclaimed Peggy, pausing in her work. 
" What on earth are you going to do with it, then ? You 
are never going to take that lumbering old thing 'to Sydney, 
sure-ly ? I shall be ashamed to see it carried into my house." 

" Well, then, it sha'n't go iato thee house, if thee be'st 
'shamed of 'en ; but I woan't sell 'en for all that, missis. I 
have had many a comfortable snooze in that old chair, and I 
like 'en forty times better than that gingerbread thing in the 
comer yonder, what thee be'st always skeered to see me sit 
in. Master Drydun gave 'en to me up at Luckyboy ; so I 
mean to keep *en for his sake, and I 'U ax neighbour Rowley 
to take care of 'en for me. I may as well take 'en out of thee 
way directly." Joe then put the chair on his head and walked 
away with it to Briarbum, being glad of a good excuse for 
getting out of his house, which was full of confusion and dis- 
agreeable odours. 

But the day of the sale was the most trying time for poor 
Mrs Stubble. She could not be persuaded to go over to Mrs 
Rowley's, which would have spared her the mortification of 
seeing her nice clean house invaded by a host of bargain- 
hunters in dirty boots, and the more serious annoyance of 
hearing her shiny chattels scandalously run down by compet- 
ing bidders before they were knocked down by the auctioneer. 

A petulant mother has sometimes been heard to call her 
lively little boy, " a tormenting young monkey," or her infant 
girl, "a good-for-nothing little cat," and at the same time look 
cross enough to mean all she said ; but had even an intimate 
friend of the family merely insinuated that the said children 
were only half as bad ^s their mothejr had emphatically declared 
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them to be, it is almost certain that she would be pennaiiently 
offended. Mrs Stubble had, but a few days before, called her 
household f amiture '' old rickety combustibles," in order to 
induce her husband to sell it off; but it touched her to the 
heart to hear Jack Truckle, the dealer, and others who had 
come to buy bargains, abuse her goods in similar language, and 
she would have gone into' her bedroom, and " had a good cry," 
only that it was, like all the other rooms in the house, ^ 
of troublesome customers. 

The excitement of Biddy Flynn at seeing so many handy 
kitchen utensils '' knocked down for nothm' at all,'' was a 
comical contrast to the smiling composure of Mr Stubble, and 
his apparent indifference whether the things were cheap or 
dear to the noisy buyers. Maggie was several times almost 
melted to tears, when some venerated household article was 
put up to be subjected to the rude jokes of the motley com- 
pany, and finally to become the property of Blowsy the 
blacksmith, or Kick Shanks the butcher; and her mother 
nearly fainted away at hearing old Jerry Whacks the cobbler 
grossly insinuate that there were insects in her best four-post 
bedstead. Bob Stubble was not free from grievance on that 
day either ; and he received an unpleasant knock on the nose 
from a travelling hawker for plainly contradicting the atro- 
cious assertion that their favourite eight-day ^^Efodsham" 
clock was full of wooden wheels. 

But the exciting day ended, about the same time as the 
sale ; and by the light of the moon Bob drove his mother and 
sister and Biddy, with their personal ba^age, to Daisybank, 
and safely lodged them at the inn for the night. Mr 
Stubble was left behind to lock up the house, and to attend 
the sale of his cattle and fanning implements; and to finally 
settle all his business before he joined his loving family in the 
great metropolis. 

As the departing ones waited on the wharf next morning for 
the arrival of the steamer which was to carry them to Sydney, 
their feelings were again highly excited; not that they regret- 
ted leaving, but they did not like the fraternal demonstrations 
of the vil^ers, who had assembled to say good-bye, according 
to the general custom in New South Wales when any .person 
is leaving a locality where he has long resided. Maggie was 
particularly fidgety lest any of Mr Qoldstone's grand acquaint- 
ance should happen to be on board the steamer and see her 
shaking hands with so many rustics, who, with genuine frigid- 
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liness, had crowded round her ; and Bob was aknost ready to 
fight when old Mrs Carney, the baker's wife, in the warmth of 
her heart, actnally kissed him, because she was his nurse when 
he was a little baby. 

But those trials were soon over, and the travellers began to 
feel more easy in their minds when they embarked, and 
the steamer had pushed off and was paddling away ; the only 
drawback just then was the vexing discovery that Biddy had 
left a basketful of eggs and butter, and other housekeeping 
comforts, on the wharf in the excitement of parting with her 
friends, who were more numerous than Mrs Stubble's. 

The day turned out stormy, and the steamer tossed about, as 
Bob remarked, ** like a kicking colt with the tackle about its 
heels." It being the first time that Maggie had been at sea, 
she did not like the sensation which the violent motion of the 
ship aroused. Bob did not enjoy his experience either, but 
he was silent over it. Mrs Stubble thought she would have 
died, though her loud expressions of feeling, especially when 
the vessel gave an extra pitch into the head sea, might have 
encouraged any one to hope that she would not die on that 
day. Biddy, who was as lively as a sea-gull, did her utmost 
to soothe them all. Her assurance that the ship would be as 
steady as a bam when she got inside of Sydney harbour 
produced no outward sign of consolation in Bob or Maggie ; 
and Mrs Stubble said that such talk as that made her worse ; 
in fact^ she refused to be comforted in any way. Biddy at 
length grew pettish, and muttered to herself *'that her 
mistress's gwarks were beyont all raisin intirely ; an' shure 
it was no wonder that the other lady passenger had axed the 
stewardess to make up a bed for her on the sky-light." 

After a prolonged passage, the steamer reached the wharf at 
Sydney a little before midnight 
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CHAPTER I. 

The entry of Mrs Stubble and her son and daughter to city life.— Their 
early disasters in the furnished cottage. — Bravery of Bob and 
Biddy. 

Most persons who have travelled by steamers know something 
about the hubbub that usually prevails at the termination of 
a voyage ; so it is not necessary to describe the scene on board 
the Wallaby, in order to excite enough sympathy for Mrs 
Stubble and her children on the night of their arrival in 
Darling harbour. Whatever it might be to persons who 
were used to it, Mrs Stubble felt that voyaging by steamer 
on a windy day was by no means pleasurable to her ; and the 
cheese-coloured faces of her son and daughter were palpable 
evidences of similar feeling ; in fact, none of them were used to 
the sea, nor did they seem as if they wished to be. 

Though Bob acknowledged that he was ever so much 
better " since the steamer had left off back-jumping,'* he shook 
his head sideways when the steward kindly offered to make 
up a berth for him for the night, and laconically replied, 
" No, thank'ee ;" adding, sotto voce, as he collected his luggage, 
" Catch me in a berth again, if you can, now that I have the 
option of stepping on to dry land." 

Mrs Stubble declined a similar offer from the stewardess, 
and shruggingly declared that the whirligig motion and the 
horrible noises on board the steamer, when at sea, were worse 
than anything she could think of, except the smeU of the 
cabin, which beat all the world; and she further declared 
that she would go on shore for change of air, even if it were 
raining rag-stones. The stewardess, in order to obviate the 
suspicion that there was a lack of cleanliness in her depart- 
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ment, explained that the peculiar scent at which Mrs Stubble 
had so often turned up her nose was merely the fragrance of 
the lucerne hay with which the steamer was laden; whereupon 
Biddy Flynn remarked " that she liked the smell of new hay 
a dale betther whin it wasn't mixed up wid shtmks from the 
shteam-engine^ and the dhirty wather in the bottom of the 
ship, to say nothin' of the green hides and the pigs on deck. 
Shure, ye '11 be a mighty sight aisier on the land, missis dear ; 
so be af ther puttin' on yer bonnet an' cloak while I rin for a 
car. I '11 find one, niver fear, for cabmen niver go to bed at 
all, poor mortials !" 

Biddy's advice was for once unhesitatingly adopted by her 
mistress, who languidly said, " Yes, I think your plan is best, 
Biddy.'' On any other occasion Mrs Stubble would have 
argued more or less before acting upon any suggestion of her 
shrewd little domestic, no matter how valuable it might be ; 
but at that time she was as helpless as a patient in a hydro- 
pathic pack, for the brief season of sea-siclmess had made her 
very weak, and she was proportionately humble. Moreover she 
mentally admitted that her knowledge of the city was inferior 
to Biddy's, who had lived several years in Sydney, and boasted 
that she knew all the ins and outs of it as well as she knew 
the holes and corners in Buttercup Cottage. 

Maggie, too, was almost as subdued as her mother ; and as 
she gazed at herself in a mirror while arranging her touzled 
ringlets, she decided that nobody should ever persuade her to 
take a short sea-trip with a view of improving her complexion; 
and she was thankful that there was no probability of meeting 
with her lover that night, for he did not know she was in 
Sydney. 

In a short time a cab was procured, and the whole party 
drove oflf, with Biddy on the box beside the driver. After 
stopping a good many times to inake inquiries — for their 
direction-card was not very explicit — ^the cab finally drew up 
before two snug-looking little houses in BuUanaming Street, 
Kedfem. 

" Here you are, ma'am," said the cabman, opening the door 
of the vehicle. "Found it out at last." 

"This can't be the place, surely" whined Mrs Stubble. 
" Father said it was a cottage, and this is an up-stairs house." 

" Yes, this is it, ma'am. Number two ; all right," replied the 
cabman, knocking loudly at the door, after he had scrutinised 
the nmnber and the name of the house^ written agajl^tf a side 
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wall. ^'I know the house well enough now, ma'am j OldfTowser, 
the barber, used to live here. 

^* Well, I never ! " muttered Maggie, as she alighted from 
the cab. ^'I can't think what could have possessed father to 
take such a miserable little poking place for us. But I wish 
we could get inside it, for I am cold as ice-cream, and tired to 
death too. Knock again. Bob.'' 

Bob knocked again and again, but there was no other re- 
sponse than dull echoes. Biddy looked through the keyhole, 
but could see *' nothin' but blackness like a co^-cellar, widout 
a single tint of light at alL" 

" Pay me my fare, and let me be off, ma'am, if you please," 
said the cabman, as he placed the last trunk on the pavement 
before the door; ''my horses are catching cold, and it *s no good 
of my stopping here." 

"Well, but what are we to do if we can't get into the 
house?" asked Mrs Stubble. To which query the cabman said 
he didn't know, "but he would drive them to some other 
place if they liked, only they must look sharp about it." 

" It is terribly provoking," said Mrs Stubble, talking aloud 
to herself. " Stubble told me that he had left a woman in 
charge of the house, and that everything would be all ready 
for us, snug and comfortable. I expected to see a good fire, 
and the kettle on the hob. I am dying for a cup of tea and 
something to eat, for I have tasted nothing all day but 
lemonade. Mercy me I I wish we had stayed on boai^ the 
steamer; or I wish a hundred times that we had never thought 
of coming to town at all. Knock again, Biddy, can't you ? 
Keep on knocking. Perhaps the lazy woman inside has gone 
to sleep — drat her ! I '11 give her a talking to when I catch 
her." 

Biddy did knock with a vengeance, for she was getting as 
cold and cross as her mistress. Presently an upper window 
in the next house was thrown open, and a gruff voice asked, 
"What's all that row about 1" Mrs Stubble explained^ in 
the mildest manner she could assume, that she was the new 
tenant come to take possession of her house, but she could 
not get in. 

" Oh, I suppose, Mrs Grumm has gone home to see after 
her old man; he tumbled off his dray yesterday. But she 'U 
be back soon, I daresay. She told me she expected some 
folks from the country one night this week. You need not 
keep on hammering at the door, missis. I tell you there 
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is nobody at home^ and you are waking all my young 
'una up." 

" I wonder if you have a key tliat will open the door, 
noister," said Mrs Stubble, appealingly. 

"I don't know. Perhaps my front-door key will do it, 
but I never tried it" 

" Well, hand it out here, an' we *11 thry it for yez," said 
Biddy. " The doors look as much alike as twin brothers, an' 
maybe they've both got the same kayhole. Good luck to ye, 
misther. Look alive an' pitch down the kay ; thin ye can go to 
bed agin. If we can't get intil the house, we 'd betther get 
into ti^e cab agin, an' drive to the ' Day and Duck.' I know'd 
ould Jerry, the landlord, years agone, an' he '11 let us in in a 
jiffy,I'llingage.". 

The man flung down the key j and to the great relief of them 
all, when Biddy turned it, she declared it was the identical 
thing itself, for it opened the door at once. 

" That 's lucky," said Bob. " What is your fare, cabmani " 

" Say six half-crowns, sir. That won't hurt you." 

"What! fifteen shillings! That's too much by half," 
said Bob, with the warmth of a thorough native, who was not 
going to be silently cheated. "Come, come; you mustn't 
fancy we are * new chums.' " 

" Why, I 've been kept standing here for close up an hour; 
and look at the time o' night, sir. Besides, there is half-a-ton 
of luggage," appealed cabby. "You can't grumble at fif- 
teen bob, sir ; I 'm a poor man, sir." 

" Give it him, give it him. Bob. Don't stand there argu- 
fying; and catch your death o' cold. Let us get the boxes 
into the house," said Mrs Stubble, who was more disposed 
for indoor comforts than for saving shillings just then. Bob 
thereupon paid the demand, and the cabman drove off, laugh- 
ing, no doubt, at the victims of his extortion. 

Bob was too much of a bushman to be without a match- 
box in his pocket; so a light was soon procured, and the lug- 
gage was deposited in a front room, which they supposed to 
be the best parlour. Maggie was beginning to break out into 
another grumble, but was checked by her mother, who pro- 
posed that they should go to bed, before they saw anything 
to spoil their sleep ; adding, that "they would have plenty of 
time in the morning for finding fault, and no doubt there 
were plenty of faults in the house for them to find." The 
up-6tairs rooms were bed-rooms; so it was an»nged that Maggie 
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and her mother Bhould occupy the front one, and Biddy the 
back one ; Bob agreed to maJce up " a shake-down " on the 
table in the back-room down-etairs. Accordingly, they bade 
each other good-night, and retired to their several apartments, 
hungry, and not very high-spirited. 

Bob had scarcely got himself comfortably spread on the 
table, when he heard a loud whisper from Biddy on the stairs, 
warning him of danger in the rear. '^ Arrah, for the dear life 
o' yez, Masther Bob; kape yerself quiet, an' don't show yer 
nose at the windee. There's thieves in the back-yard, an' 
we '11 all be kilt an* murthered, for the Sydney robbers are 
the biggest blaggirds in the worrld. Whisht, honey ! don't be 
skeered. Blow yer light out, an' thin they won't see to shoot 
yez. 1 11 get yer somethin' to hit 'em wid." 

Bob extinguished the light instantly, and peered through a 
hole in the blind, when, to his great dismay, he saw three men 
armed with something, but whether bludgeons or carbines, he 
could not distinguish. In another minute Biddy was beside 
him with a poker in her hand. '^ Here take this, Masther 
Bob," she whispered ; "I'll go and get the tongs, an' iv they 
put their heads in here, we '11 slaughter 'em in a crack. Hisht I 
don't make a bit o' noise, or the missis wuU be skeered to 
death, poor souL Save us 1 here come the vaggibins right 
up to tiie windee." 

Presently the sash was hastily lifted, and a man's head and 
shoulders were thrust into the room, but were as quickly with- 
drawn, for Bob's poker descended with a force which might 
have cracked the intruding skull, had it not struck a glazed 
hat, which fell off into the room. 

" Burst open the door, Jenkins. We'll have 'em ;" said an 
excited voice, and the next moment the back-door was forced 
open, and two policemen rushed into the room. 

" Ownshugh! This is a mistake althegether !" cried Biddy, 
dropping the tongs when she saw that the supposed robbers 
were honest constables. 

" No mistake about our catching you, old nutcracker," said 
one of the men, who seized her, while Ids comrade caught Bob 
and united him to Biddy by means of a handcuff. 

" Look after them, Jenkins, while I grab the other fellows. 
I think there are more in the house yet" 

" Och, murcy on yez, good man, don't go up-stairs at all," 
shouted Biddy, who was peremptorily ordered to hold her 
tongue under pain of being choked with a constable's staflEl 
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The hubbub down-stairs aroused Mrs Stubble, who was 
just beginning to doze, and she immediately nudged Maggie^ 
who was soundly asleep. The surprise of Mrs Stubble was 
extreme, when, on descending the stairs in the dark to learn 
-what Bob and Biddy were quarreling about, she was grasped 
by a pair of muscular arms clad in rough cloth. Of course 
she shrieked, which it was only natural for her to do, and 
Maggie fainted away; so she could not comfort her mother. 
Bob and Biddy were pinioned in a corner of the kitchen, and 
were not even permitted to speak. How this highly exciting 
affair would have ended, it is hard to say, had not the man 
next door, who was awakened by the shrieking and scuffling, 
hastened in to see what was the matter with his new neigh- 
bours ; and his timely arrival saved the besieged fisunily from 
a forced march to the watch-house. 

A few words will suffice to explain the mysterious occur- 
rence which had so unexpectedly mailed the quiet repose of 
the weary travellers. It appeared that Mrs Qrumm had not 
been apprised of the exact day on which the Stubble family 
intended to take possession of the house, and it was very 
reasonable for her to suppose that they would not come after 
eleven o'clock at night ; so about that time she locked up the 
house and started homeward to see her husband, who had met 
with an accident on the previous day. She had not been at 
home long before her son-in-law ran in with the alarming 
news, that in passing the furnished house he had observed 
lights flitting about in the rooms both up-stairs and down- 
stairs. Mrs Orumm immediately opined that thieves had 
watched her away, and broken into the house ; so she pro- 
cured the assistance of two policemen, and with her son-in-law 
hastened to the house, in the hope of catching the burglars, as 
they supposed the inmates of the house to be. The constables 
and the son-in-law climbed over the back palings and 
approached the house, while Mrs Grumm waited at the front 
door to give the alarm if the thieves should attempt to escape 
that way. I have already shown the reception they met with 
from the poker and tongs of Bob and Biddy, who were after- 
wards complimented for their tact and courage by the police 
sexjeant, whose hat they had fractured. 

The neighbour next door soon made Mrs Grumm underr 
stand the mistake she had committed; and the honest old 
woman was almost demented at the idea of having caused so 
much annoyance to her new mistress and family through her 
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own lapse of duty in leaving the house. While she was 
humbly begging pardon from the ladies, a policeman was dis- 
uniting Bob and Biddy. The son-in-law also penitently ex- 
pressed his regret that he had made such an unlucky mistake, 
and haying been freely pardoned, he asked to be allowed to 
supply the family with milk from the cow at tenpence a 
quart 

Bight heartily did Mrs Qrumm go to work to make a fire 
and put the kettle on. She then knocked up the pork butcher 
and got some chops for supper. Mrs Stubble declared that 
her appetite was completely scared away; however, it returned 
with full vigour about the time that Mrs Orumm had placed 
the edibles on the table, and a little while afterwards all the 
flEunily were laughing at their late alarm. Biddy said it was 
" a rale lucky rowdedow affcher all, for it saved her from going 
to bed hungry, which was the most ill-convanient thing in Hf e, 
banin' the want of a bed to go to, whin a poor sowl was hungry, 
and didn't want to kape awake, frittin' bekase there was 
nothin' to ate." 
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CHAPTER n. 

BeflectionB on the wandering disposition of humanitj.— Mrs Stubble's 
and Maggie's dissatisfaction with their new city home.— More of 
Biddy flynn's philosophy. 

Cbispin Welteb, the journeyman shoemaker, as he sat in his 
dingy off Kirri-bUli Point, fishing for bream, could not imagine 
what induced Mr Luckieman to leave that palatial dwelling 
of his in Honeysuckle Bay, to face the icy blasts off Cape 
Horn, and to endure the general discomforts of a life on ship- 
board for three tedious months. 

" There is no accounting for taste," said Mr Welter, solilo- 
quisingly. '< But if I had Luckieman's princely habitation, 
and only half as much money as he owns, I shoidd prefer to 
stay here, and go out schnapper-fishing or parrot-shooting 
every day, or to enjoy myself in some other rational wj^, in- 
stead of roving to the frosty side of the world to be shrivelled 
up like a stale carrot by cold easterly winds. Ugh ! Go 
home, indeed I Not I. I 'd stay here where I can see sun- 
shine and hear bird-music every day in the year — ^where I can 
live warm and die straight. Catch me hurrying off to a region 
where, I am told, for half the year there is nothing to be seen 
but snow-balls, yellow fog, and dead trees, and where a poor 
unlucky bachelor like myself could not even go to bed with- 
out a warming-pan at my back, a water-bottle at my feet, and 
my knees coiled up to my nose. Luckieman may search the 
world over, and not find a more enchanting spot to locate 
himself than the one he has left^ yonder ; I wonder he was 
not content to stay there." 

It is plain that Mr Welter is not a philosopher, though he 
is a shoemaker ; at any rate, he has not studied human nature 
very closely, or he woidd not wonder so much at the migratory 
whun of Mr Luckieman, neither would he be so sure that he 
himself would be contented, even if he had yonder grand 
house and its owner's fortune as well. 

It is very likely that a few years ago, when Luckieman was 
a struggling man, he looked at that mansion as the ultimatum 
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of his earthly ambition ; but encompassed as it is with sill 
that is lovely and enticing, he grew weary of it after he had 
possessed it for a while. He doubtless expects to be happier 
in England, whither he has gone ; but when he gets thei«, 
he will not be wholly satisfie<j^ and probably he will wish he 
were back in his fine house in Honeysuckle Bay, with its 
sunny aspect, its evergreen gardens, and sloping lawn ; and 
in this genial climate too, where hard frosts and withering 
winter storms are unknown. 

But the solution of what appears enigmatical to Crispin 
Welter is simply the inherent desire in the human heart for 
something more than it at present possesses. The following 
short extract from "Central Truths" will better explain it. 
" Give ! give ! is the ceaseless cry of the spirit. Is the child 
happy ? He will be when he is a man. Is the peasant satis- 
fied ? He will be when he is rich. Is the rich man satisfied? 
He will be when he is ennobled. Is the nobleman satisfied ? 
He will be when he is king. Is the king satisfied 1 Listen, 
for one is speaking — * Oh, that I had wings like a dove, for 
then would I fly away, and be at rest.' " 

If Mrs Stubble, when she first came to the colony^ had 
had such a home to call her own as the one she had just 
entered upon, she would have thought herself more fortunate 
than any of her ancestors, for not one of them had ever had 
such a dwelling ; indeed, any person of moderate desires would 
have considered it a snug little house, and tolerably well-fur- 
nished. It was small certainly, and not at all stylish either 
internally or externally, and the little tenements opposite did 
not add to its gentility of position; but if it had been directly 
opposite to Mrs Burdekin's town mansion, it would not have 
saved it from condemnation in the judgment of Mrs Stubble 
and her equally dissatisfied daughter. They wanted a grander 
house, and that craving marred their appreciation of present 
conveniences, which were threefold more than they would have 
presumed to hope for at one period of their lives. 

No sooner did they open their eyes on the morning after 
their unpleasant entry, before described, than, instead of say- 
ing their prayers, ttey began to notify all the faults they could 
see without raising their heads from their pillows. Maggie 
opined that the sheets had been rinsed in a tan-pit, while her 
mother picked holes in the moth-eaten blankets, and called 
the dimity curtains dowdy rags. The bed they unanimously 
declared was stuffed with old millet brooms and peach-stone§, 
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and they were surprised that they had not awakened to that 
fact in the middle of the night They suspected, too, that 
they had been visited in their sleep by certain nocturnal 
creatures that poets seldom refer to, and which often haunt 
town-beds, even in dwellings where the chamber-maids are 
as vigilant as detective officers, and for which a hammer, or 
some sHch instrument, is the only effectual exterminator. 

" It 's no good lying here shuckening any longer ; let us 
get up, Mag," said Mrs Stubble. So they got up, and while 
performing their toilet duties they each moment discovered 
some new source of discontent. Mrs Stubble found that the 
ewer was minus a handle, and the towel-horse was unscrewed 
in its legs, for it tumbled down directly she touched it. 
Maggie, about the same time, loudly condemned the looking- 
glass, which was of a cheap sort, and not a truthfal article, 
for it made her mouth seem as wide as the breast-pocket of 
Bob's shooting-coat ; or, to quote her own words, " turned 
her into a perfect fright/' which was certainly not fair, for 
Mag was a pretty girl^ as I have before explained. After a 
general exploration of the two up-stairs rooms, and discovering 
many more things to grumble at than I shall mention, they 
descended to the back-parlour, where Bob was sitting before 
the fire taking his first lesson on the bellows, and kughing 
like a savage at an automaton drummer, while Biddy explained 
the philosophy of that domestic wind-instrument, which Bob 
had never before handled. 

Mrs Stubble could not fail to notice that the room was full 
of smoke ; but Biddy explained " that the flue was choke-full 
of soot, and that was the rayson why the smoke cudn't find 
its way up to the chimbley-pot ; but she 'd soon cure that 
complaint wid the firsht shweep she cud cotch goin' by." Mrs 
Stubble thought that the people who let the house ought to 
have seen that the chimneys were all swept, and that the house 
was clean and tidy in every other part, including the windows^ 
which looked as if they had been last dusted with a greasy 
mop. A shriek from the kitchen interrupted Mrs Stubble's 
tirade against the rusty fire-irons, and almost simultaneously 
Maggie rushed into the parlour in great trepidation, having 
seen a rat on the dresser eating a candle. 

" Shure, that 's nothin', darlint. Iv ye *d jist sed *hoosh' to 
the crayther, it 'ud ha* bolted off like a runaway horse," said 
Biddy, soothingly. "There's allers lots o* rats in Sydney, 
w' it's a good job too, I'm thinkin', or we 'd pritty soon be 
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pisoned intirely wid the bapes ov rabbidge ihat tihey ate w^ 
poor wretches. Tat, don't say that agin, Miss Maggie, be- 
kase it's nonsense. The landlord isn't a ha'porth to bUme 
for the rats anyhow, for the Tannint won't take a civil notice 
to qnit My word for it, ye 11 rin a long way afore ye '11 find 
a honse in town widont rats in it, unless there s a good sharp 
cat to scare 'em away, or bite their heads off. Aftiier jaU, the 
rats ain't nigh hand so bad as the shnakes in the bnsh ; 'an 
shore, didn't I find one great long varmint coiled np in me 
best bonnet last Good Friday, forbye the big ngly bear 
under me hed, and no end ov triantilopes an' centipees, that 
ye may allers find iv ye go lookin' for 'em." 

While Biddy prepared break&st, Mrs Stubble and Mag^e 
continued their investigation of the honse in general, and the 
best parlour in particular ; and the result was, that they be- 
came thoroughly dissatisfied with their dwelling, and decided 
that they would not stay in it a day longer than they were 
absolutely obliged to do. It was fortunate for Mr Stubble's 
peace that he remauied behind at Buttercup Glen to sell the 
cows, and perhaps well for the character of the whole family, 
for ids wife and daughter were, by their own confession, 
downright cross; and as they regarded " father " as the imme- 
diate cause of their perplexities, he would doubtless have re- 
ceived a scolding severe enough to have made the lion within 
him roar, and thus let their family dissension be known to all 
the listening gossips in the locality. But as Joe was beyond 
reach, Biddy came in for the fall explosive force of their ill- 
humour ; and the poverty-stricken appearance of the break- 
fast-table having reminded her mistress of the lost basket of 
edibles, that served as a pretext for scolding Biddy for her 
carelessness in leaving the b&ket on the wharf at Daisy- 
bank. 

" Och, missis, darlint I be aisy, can't yez ? an' let a poor 
body have a morsel of pace an' quietness. Shure it 's Httle 
enough of that same I 'm af ther gettin' for a week or more, 
forbye what I cotched last night itself," exclaimed Biddy 
BuppUcatingly, after her mistress had " blown her up " tiU 
she was short of breath herself. 

« Don't teU me, indeed I " quoth Mrs Stubble. « 1 11 let 

?ou know that if I pay you wages, I have a right to say what 
please to you." 

"I don't care at all what ye say to me in rayson, missis; 
but what on airth is the good ov kicldn' np a rumpus about 
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an otJd basket that's a hnndred miles, or more, away from us? 
Dear knows, that won't fetch it a ha'porth nigher ta yez." 

" That 's the way you always try to excuse your blunder- 
ing, Biddy," said Mrs Stubble, seating herself with the air of 
a deeply-ii\jured woman resigning herself to circumstances. 

** WeU, dash it all, missis, it 's betther to say somethin' sen- 
sible than to be blatherin* away in your style, axin' yer pardin. 
An', good luck ta yez, ma'am, don't be af ther f rittin' an' fumin' 
any more about this old house, or, be gawnies 1 1 '11 rin right 
straight away back to Daisybank, an' hire meself for life to 
Mrs Bowley. I will so : an' she '11 be plased enough f oi* me 
to do it, I *11 bet a penny. Whisht a bit now, missis deir ! " 
she added, as she saw that Mrs Stubble was about to reply, 
'^ hear me shpake a word or two ov common sinse. This isn't 
the house for yez, that's plain enough; for it's too little 
altogether, an' there isn't a room for me to sleep in, barrin' the 
crib jist over the kitchin, about half as big as a baker^s oven, 
and pritty nigh as warrm.too; but that's naythir here nor 
there, for I 'm nobody at all. The house is ill convanient for 
yerself ; an' it 's my belief, if the masther had seed it afore he 
hired it, he wouldn't have had any truck wid it at no price. 
Still an' all, ma'am, frittin' an' grumblin' won't alter it the 
laste bit in life. All the tears in the worrld wouldn't mend a 
cracked mug ; any fool cud see the rayson in that bit ov sinse. 
Aisy another minute, ma'am. Don't shpake yit I haven't 
quite done. I 'm goin' to tell yez a thrue fact to show what 
I mane. Listen now. 

** There was two Irish bhoys as lived nixt door neighbours 
on a bit o' ground up Cockadingy Creek," continued Biddy, 
** and a flood came an' ruined their young crops ov early corm 
out an' out. Troth it did na end ov mischief f orbye that ; 
but niver mind shpakin' about that at presint. ' Och, Fat, me 
jewel, how mortial thin ye 're lookin',' said Mike to his imlucky 
neighbour, a week or two aftherwards. * An* what's up widge 
yer, honey ? Shure ye 're lookin' as bony as a bullock's tail, 
BO ye are.' 

" * I 've bin frittin' about me corm what the flood spiled 
on me, till I 'm close up broken-hearted, and Judy 's worser 
nor myself, poor sowl ! ' said Pat. * But I say Mike,' ses he, 
' yer corm is sproutin' up agin green as young leeks, so it is ; 
an' I thought it was drownded intirely, same as me own was. 
How 's that now, will ye tell me ? ' ses he. 

« < '\Yhy,' said Mike^ 'tMs is it, me bhoy. As soon as iver 
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the floocl wather tin off me ground, I sets to woi^ an* put in 
some ninety day corm, an' I was jist in time ye see, for it 's 
comin' up Uligantly, an' I '11 have a good crop afther all, plase 
God/ 

"'Troth!' sed Pat, \1 wisht I'd bin puttin' in ninety- 
day corm too, 'stead ov sittin' down an' frittin' over me bad 
lack ; but I never onat thought of it, an' now it 's too late to 
do it, soh ! What a great guffy I 've bin, to be shure.' 

"Now ye see, missis," added Biddy, "if ye '11 take my 
advice, ye '11 jist give over botherin' yerself about this little 
crib, wid its dhirty windees, an' shmoky chimneys, an' bad 
drain under the parlour floor, an' all them other nasty things 
what ye 're allers tryin' to smelL Niver say another worrd 
about 'em at all, good or bad, but go out and look for another 
house to-morrow. Thin, whin the masther comes home, iv 
ye '11 put a swate face on yez, an' ax him tinderly, I 'U ingage 
hell let you move out of this one in harf a jiffy. That 's all 
I 've got to say, ma'am." 

Mrs Stubble was about to tell her faithful servant to mind 
her own business ; but she was interrupted by Bob, who 
laughingly declared "that Biddy talked like a Christmas- 
book;" whereupon Maggie laughed, and Mrs Stubble was 
obliged to laugh too, because she could not help it. They 
then sat down to breakfast, looking quite pleasant, while 
Biddy shuffled to the kitchen, as happy as a prime minister 
who had just signed a treaty of peace. 

Altera long discussion, it was unanimously resolved to follow 
Biddy's counsel, to do their utmost to get father into the 
humour to move them into a better house. 
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CHAPTEB in. 

Mr Peter Bowley'a experienced opinions upon sondry importftnt Bocial 
and commercial matters. — Mr Stubble sells bis estate at Buttercup 
Glen, and takes bis departure for Sydney witb a pocket full of 
money. 

It bad been decided that Mr Stubble should stay at the Glen 
for a few days to watch the sale of the live stock and farming 
implements, and also to find either a tenant or a purchaser for 
tbe farm itself. He most willingly acquiesced in that plan, 
for be wished to give his fiamily the privilege of discussing the 
merits of their new city home, unembarrassed by his presence : 
he bad a shrewd idea, too, that his own personal quietude 
would be enhanced by that arrangement. After Bob had 
departed in the cart with his mother and sister and their 
appurtenances, Mr Stubble locked up his lonely dwelling, put 
up all the slip rails, and then walked slowly over to Mr 
Rowley's house, where he had been invited to stay until his 
final departure from the district. 

He was unusually dull that evening ; and though Mrs 
Rowley had provided a nice hot supper, and everything else 
she could think of to make him comfortable, even to a pair 
of sheepskin slippers and the easiest arm-chair in the house, 
he still looked dispirited, and tears stoo^ in his eyes as he 
remarked, "that he felt awfully sorry at leaving the old 
house, and wished with all his heart that his folks could 
have made themselves contented in it, instead of moving 
away into a noisy, dusty city, where he was certain they 
would have less comfort, if they had more style." 

" Somehow or other, I can't feel easy about this change that 
I be making, Peter ; I never felt so uncertain before in any- 
thing I took in hand, for I can't see any good luck ahead of 
me. Howsomever, the job's done now, and it's no good 
crying over dead chicks. My folks be all gone, and I must 
follow 'em pretty soon>; for whipped if I 'd live away from my . 
wife and young 'uns, if anybody would give me a big castle 
cl^oke-full of marble figures and other fashionable ornaments. 
', 1 
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But I want to know what thee'st got to say about my selling 
the farm, Peter/' continued Joe, tryiag to brighten up a little. 
'^ Since I seed 'ee last, Sam Plodder has offered^ middlinish 
rent for 'en ; but my missis says her won't come back here 
agen long as her lives, so I doan't see the good of keeping it. 
Mr Wiseman's estate, over the river beyond, sold like gold 
nuggets t'other day, when it wor cut up into little farms, and 
no doubt mine would sell f&st enough ; in fact, Mr Enox, the 
auctioneer, tould me he 'd get a customer for nie in a ciauck, if 
I only said the word. Now is the time to get shut of it, if I 
want to, for buyers are as eager for seUers as gals are for 
sodgers. What dost thee think I ought to do, neighbour ? " 

Mtet a few minutes' silent cogitation, Mr Bowl9y replied, 
'^ I daresay the him would sell now, and fetch its f uU value, 
Joe ; but I don't see how you could invest the money to bring 
you in better interest than you can get in the shape of a 
rental. Money is wonderfully plentiful at present, and there 
is as sharp competition going on in Sydney between tiie 
colonial and the English banks as there is among the Daisy- 
bank dealers when there is a sudden rise in the price of eggs. 
Some of the banks have reduced the rate of discount to three 
per cent, per annum, which is lower than I ever knew it to be 
before in the colony ; and if you have any bank stock, you 
will probably find your next dividend smaller than usual I 
think Sam Plodder is a man who will take care of your pro- 
perty, Joe, and pay his rent regularly ; but you might have 
some trouble in investing the money sj^ely and profitably." 

*^1 forgot to tell 'ee, Peter, Master Qoldstone says be will 
show me how to 'vest my money first-rate, and get a deal more 
interest than my steam shares fetch'' 

" Many persons will undertake to show you that trick, Joe^'* 
said Mr Bowley, smiling. ** But I have often heard of money- 
jobbers making investments for country clients which have 
never returned either interest or principal. I don't mean to 
insinuate any siich scheming to, Mr Goldstone, for, I do not 
know much about that gentleman ; but I would have you be 
very careful whose advice you take in such matters, and to 
look well to your security, rather than to the temptation 
of a high rate of interest, which is often held out as a bait 
to cateh the unwary. Consult a respectable solicitor before 
you decide upon an investment ; then you will be pretty safe. 
As a rule, I begin to suspect that .something is wrong with 
the security when I hew of more than current rates of inter- 
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est being offered for money. Mr Goldstone is but a young 
man, you know, Joe, and be cannot bave bad mucb experience 
in investing money in tbe way tbat you would . like to ^lace 
your capital ; so you bad better be cautious in taking bis ad- 
vice. Remember tbat money is like a man's fair reputation, 
not always an easy matter to regain after it is parted witL" 

" Tbat is just wbat my ould measter, MrDrydun, used to 
say. * Joe,' says be to me one day, * if I bad all my money 
in my pocket now, I '11 warrant I 'd bold it tighter tban I did 
before.'" 

"Yes, most people say tbat wben tbey bave lost tbeir 
money, Joe. I bave been tbinking a good deal over tbe mat- 
ter since I last. saw you, and if you were not so folly bent 
upon selling ybur farm, I would advise you to settle it on 
your wife by a legal instrument. Then you will secure a com- 
fortable borne for yourselves, if things should go wrong in 
your new mode of life, and reverses overtake you, as tbey have 
done many wiser men than you or me. It would only be an 
act of justice to your wife to see tbat she is provided for, for 
you know she worked to help you to make your fortune; and 
it would be bard upon her if you should be unlucky enough 
to lose it, and thus compel her to go to work again wben she 
is getting up in years. I suppose you are not in debt, Joe ? 
Excuse my bluntness." 

'* Debt ! not I, indeed ; thank God. I be as free from deblj 
as I be from disease. Leastwise, I tell a story ; I owe Master 
Raspin, tbe farrier, a pound or two, and eighteenpence to the 
puntman, — ^that 's all as I know of ; but it bean't much to be 
scared at, anyhow." 

** I knew you were the wrong mark to run far into debt, 
Joe, or I should not bave been so free with my advice. It 
would be wrong — nay, positively fraudulent — for you to con- 
vey tbe farm to your wife, to the prejudice of your creditors, 
or if you intended to trade on the reputation of being the 
owner of the property which you had thus legally parted with, 
j^ut as you can do it with a dear conscience in the sight of 
God and man, I would strongly urge you to consult with your 
lawyer on tbe subject as soon as you get to Sydney, and in the 
meantime leave the farm alone. It will not run away, you 
know ; but I am not so sure about the money that you might 
get by tbe sale of it" 

"Hast thee made this farm over to tbe missis, Peter?" 
asked Joe, with a knowing look. 
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** No, I have not done 60, Joe; and I am not in a position, 
to do it now, if I would. When I foolishly went to Sydney a 
few years ago to begin a business that I cUd not understand, 
I had more than two thousand pounds cash, and this farm to 
the good, and I did not owe a shilling. Then I might honestly 
have made the farm over to my wife, and traded to the extent 
of my ready money. That woiQd have been all fair and square, 
and I ought to have done it, but I did not give it a thought. 
A year or two afterwards, I got into difficulties, as you have 
heard me explain, and I was in some danger of being sold off 
altogether, only I had one good friend who knew I was an 
honest man, and he stood by me. At that time 1 deeply re- 
gretted that I had not secured my poor wife from poverty, 
but it was too late to remedy my omission. Many men in my 
position would have done it even then, and taken the chance 
of their creditors not looking sharply into the transaction. 
That sort of thing is very often done, I am sorry to say ; but 
1 knew it was best to do what was right, and then I could ask 
Almighty God to help me. I struggled on, and after a while 
I weathered the storm ; but I am not quite clear of debt yet." 

** When thee gets all straight, will thee give the farm to the 
missis then, Peter ? " 

" There is not the same necessity for my doing it now, Joe, 
for I shall probably never move from here again while I live ; 
certainly, I shall not be tempted to meddle with business 
matters that I know nothing about j nor is it likely that I 
shall be' persuaded to back bills for any of my needy friends, 
and ruin myself in that way, as our old neighbour Eoslyn has 
done. But I tell you what I did a few years ago, Joe. I in- 
vested in what is called a deferred annuity ; so, after I am 
sixty years old I shall receive two pounds a week for life, and 
if I should die in the meantime, all the money that I have 
paid to the assurance society will be paid back to my wife. 
That provision is quite secure from the claims of creditors." 

" That is what my ould dad would call * preparing for a 
rainy day,' " said Joe ; '' nation good sort of overcoat tha^ 
Peter." 

" It is so, friend, for none of us knows in this uncertain 
world what reverses may overtake us. I was induced to take 
that step by the example of one of the richest men in Sydney. 
I heard him tell at a public meeting how he had provided 
against future poverty by a deferred annuity. So thinks I to 
myself, there are not many safer men in the land than that 
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gentleman is in every way, for he is as wise as he is rich, and 
if he thinks it is prudent to make such a provision for him- 
self, surely there must be more reason for me to look out. So 
I took out a policy the very next day, and I endowed my girl 
at the same time." 

" What did thee do to her, Peter 1 " asked Joe, with a look 
of amazement. 

" Why, made an endowment for her in the same office that 
I took out my annuity poUcy. I will try to explain it to you, 
as you don't seem to understand it. Sophy was at that time 
about thirteen years of age; and by paying a little over thirty 
pounds a year, I secure £300 to be paid to her when she is 
twenty-one years old, and a good lump sum besides in the 
shape of bonus ; and if she ehould die in the meantime, I 
shidl receive back all the money I have paid into the assurance 
office. So you see that is a good deal better provision than 
putting money by in the savings-bank for her, which would 
only bear simple interest." 

" My word, it be'st, Peter. I never heard tell of that scheme 
afore. Howsomever, I 've got lots of money for my young 
'uns, so I doan't see as I want to do anything in that line ; 
besides, I shouldn't fret much if 'em were forced to work for 
their living. I 've taken care to give 'em a good bit of school- 
ing, and that 's better than money for boys and girls any day. 
But as for giving the farm to the missis, I don't dezackly like 
the notion, governor; and I '11 tell 'ee for why. Doan't 'ee think 
I be going to say aught against my ould woman; I '11 never do 
that, Peter. Her be 's as honest a wife as ever wore a gown ; 
but her might fancy her had a right to wear the other con- 
cerns as belong to the master if her was owner of the pro- 
perty and could do as her liked with it. It 's human nature, 
yon know, to make others knuckle down, as the saying is. I 
knowed an easy-going old chap up the countiy, named Sam 
Hoony, who made his property over to his wife, every stick 
he had, and banged if her didn't stick to it all Hke wax. Her 
wouldn't let poor Sam have a shilling to buy 'baccy, without 
gmmbling like as if he wor pinching her ; and their boys and 
girls used to treat their old dad as if he wor a reg'lar cadger." 

'^ But that is an extraordinary case, Joe ; and you need not 
apprehend similar treatment from your family." 

"Noa, I don't expect I should, Peter, for my wife and 
children are very good all of 'em ; and though 'em be a bit con- 
trary now and agaiu, not one of 'em would be cruel to a horse, 
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let alone to me. But there's sacli lots of roguery ia that way 
that I be reglarly set against it I Ve hea^ tell of fellows 
making over property to their wives, when 'em hadn't an 
honest shilling to cidl their own, and were over head and 
ears in debt besides. Now, afore I *d let any one say that Joe 
Stabble was a rogue of that sort, I 'd run the risk of being as 
poor as old Mutton, the blackf ellow. That 's the way to say 
it, Peter." 

" If I were sure I was planning what is lawful and right, I 
should not be turned aside by dr^ of what ill-natured persons 
might say or think, Joe ; for scandal never yet broke a man's 
bones. Yob would only be using a prudent precaution in a 
straightforward way ; and I don't thmk you ought to be de- 
terred from it by dread of backbiters, who will say anything 
but their prayers. All good measures are liable to be abused ; 
nevertheless, a good thing is good for all that. It is true 
enough that unprincipled persons have often made away with 
property whidi belonged to their creditors,, and I have seen 
many glaring examples of the sort; but in most cafies the 
ci^tors themselves were to blame for not looking sharper aft» 
their own rights, and at the same time protecting society in 
general from the dangerous influence which must restdt if such 
frauds are allowed to be perpetrated with impunity." 

*^ Thee seems to know a thing or two about schemers, Peter." 

^' I don't think you have heard me say so much about them 

before, Joe, though I might say ten times more ; but all I could 

say would not cure them, and it would only harass my own 

mind. There is a day of reckoning coming for thom, and I 

should like to see them all squaring up for it I lost a lot of 

money during that commercial crisis when folks were going 

insolvent, half-a-dozen every day, I daresay you remember 

the time ; Mr-r-r — ^I forget his name (he is dead now, poor 

man) was commissioner. Debtors of the ^' happy-go-ludky " 

sort used to walk up King Street* as jauntily as if they were 

going to a levee, and a month or two afterwards you might 

have seen them starting in business again, brisker than ever.'' 

*^ 1 don't see how 'em managed that rightly^ Peter." 

'' Of course you don't, Joe ; but many persons did it legally, 

and scores of small creditors like myself had to suffer loss. 

By some sort of conjuration, only known to the initiated, an 

insolvent of the happy sort usually managed to get a few of 

the large creditors on his side, and then it was useless for any 

* To the Insolvent Conrt 
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of stlie small fry to interfere ; at any rate, very few of them had 
the presumption to do so. The larger the amount failed for, 
the better chance the debtor had of getting off easily, and of 
course Ids pickings were proportionate. The man who ^' burst 
up^' fosa ''plum" or so, waa usually treated with marked 
deference by all the officials conipemed, and the learned com- 
missioner himself used to look as sympathetic as a good old 
lady doctoring a scalded Hmb. Few, if any, of the small credi- 
tors had the pluck to say a word to such an important insol- 
vent, for they knew he would soon be in an influential com- 
mercial position again, and he might remember their oppo- 
sition, and pay them off in the wrong coin." 

" Tliat looks nation queer, Peter." 

" I could tell you of stiU queerer things," continued Peter. 
'' But I was going to remark, on the other hand, only just 
let a poor honest struggling man break for a few hundred 
pounds, and ten to one, if he would not be nearly worried to 
death by opposing creditors. In the first place, the fat insol- 
vent would most likely be allowed his costly household effects 
without a dissentient voice being heard ; and in the latter case, 
the humble debtor's application for a similar allowance would 
perhaps be stouliy opposed by a merciless money-lender, or 
by some unlucky tradesman, whose patience had been over- 
tried by repeated losses, and who had resolved to make an 
example of the next insolvent who * let him in.' I must say, 
however, that the commissioner -wsA^a, kind man, and it was 
not often that. he allowed a poor man to be deprived of all 
his furniture. Creditors who lived out .^f the colony seldom 
troubled themselves- $ibout an insolvent's s^ffairs, being indis- 
posed to incur expense. or to throw good mpney after bad ; 
they usually left the management of an estate tp the local 
creditors, and took whatever dividend they could get, as so 
much salvage from a wreck, and were joyful over it. The 
local creditors, too, were in general pareleas about lookiog after 
* dead horses,' and that duty often devolved upon one or two 
of the more pushing creditors, who usua]ly effected m aiai^abto 
wind^p bsMetting'thS' as£ret& to tlie insolvent Of coujrse ho 
got his reliease at the same time, and off he would go again 
^with full sail and flying colours." . 

*' But, blow it all I folks wouldn't trust these shavers Hgrin 
in a hurry, I reckon 1" said honest Joe, lottking quite pugilist^ 

" Bless your innocence, Joe, my boy ! some traders would 
trust old Bo^ himself if he came to them in his best clothes. 
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There are many keen commercial men who would trust Jerry 
Wrackem almost to any amount he liked to ask for at Imi 
first start off on the new, for they know he is too shrewd a 
manoeuvrer to go to pot again within a reasonable time ; at 
any rate, they consider his bills at four and five months safe 
enough. Well, you see, after it becomes known that the great 
firm of Murry, Carbonn, and Co. trust him largely, the ** 

**I say, Peter, excuse me, dear, for interrupting you, but 1 
think you have chatted quite enough for the present," softly 
chimed in Mrs Bowley. '' I am afraid you will lie awake aU 
night, as you usually do after talking on these exciting subjects. 
Suppose we prepare for bed, dear ; I am sure Mr Stubble is 
weary, 

" You are right, mother, and I thank you for your gentle 
hints. I don't often let my tongue run so fast about other 
people's doings ; but as our old neighbour is going to Sydney 
with his pockets f uU of money, it is but right to give hiin a 
little friendly caution, for he does not know half as much of 
city life as we do." 

*^ I fancy 'em be aU rogues together in Sydney, Peter, sure 
enough." 

" Don't you go away with any such idea in your head, Joe, 
my boy; far be it from me to make you think so. I believe 
that the morality of Sydney, viewed either commercially, 
socially, or in any other way, would compare favourably with 
that of any capitel in the world. You do not incur any more 
risk in going to Sydney than you would in going to London ; 
perhaps not so much. Men from the country are always con- 
sidered fair game for town sharpers, everywhere." 

" No fear about me, Peter, if that is all," said Joe, nodding 
his head very knowingly. " Sharpers will have to look double 
sharp to catcb me, I 'U warrant It 's my old clothes as make 
me look like a yokel; but I mean to shine up a bit — as Peggy 
Bays — ^when I get to town. I bean't afeard of being robbed." 

" Pray, don't misunderstand me, my friend," said Peter. " I 
don't think you are lacking in common sense — quite the con- 
trary; but you are too apt to think that men whom you meet 
with are all as honest as yourself. That is what I meant by 
warmng you, Joe. But I will say no more on the subject, 
lest I tire you out. Hand me the Bible, mother, and call in 
the maid to prayers." 

Mr Stubble pondered over the advice of his good friend, 
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and had almost resolved to let his farm to Sam Plodder, and 
convey it to his wife as soon as he went to Sydney. But the 
next day, after the sale of the cattle and farming implements, 
Mr Knox, the auctioneer, with the persuasive eloquence 
peculiar to his calling, quite altered Mr Stubble's views on 
the subject ; and before he started for Daisybank that night 
he had received instructions from his client to sell Buttercup 
Glen if he could get anything like £3000 for it. A day or 
two afterwards, Mr Knox brought a purchaser for £300 over 
the reserve price; and on that day week Joe started for Sydney, 
highly elated at having sold every item of his property in the 
district, and for ready money too, — ^for the buyer of his farm 
preferred paying casdi down even to allowing two-thirds of 
the money to remain on mortgage at five per cent, interest. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mr Stubble's arrival in Sydney.— More domestic disasters. — Social 
qualities of Ben Goldstone, and pride of the family at %he prolapect 
of Ben soon becoming an M.Lji. 

As Mr Stubble proceeded towards the hired home of his family 
on the eyening that he landed in Sydney from the Daisybank 
steamer, he had a foreboding of domestic disagreements, and 
the nearer he got to Bedf em, the farther he seemed to be from 
that quietude which he needed after his late excitement. He 
had some difficulty in finding the house ; for though he had 
the address written plainly enough on a. card, ^' No. 2 Bulla- 
naming Street," he made so many queer blunders in pro- 
nouncing that very uncommon name, tiiat some of the persons 
of whom he inquired thought he was rather tipsy, while 
others insinuated that he was ^'chaffing" them, and answered 
him accordingly. At length he stood before the identical 
house, trying to summon resolution enough to knock, like a 
little boy preparing to plunge into a cold bath on a frosty^ 
morning. 

" I ^all cotch it, sure enough, when I get inside, for this 
bean't the sort of house I reckoned it wor, nor nothing like 
it," he muttered. " I was a gorby that I didn't come and take 
a look at 'en afore I let that agent-chap wheedle me to pay a 
month's rent. I be a good mind to run away and come again 
to-morrow. No, no, bang it! that woan't do neither. They 
be expecting me whoam; and 'em 'U be skeer'd if I stay away, 
and think I be drownded in the sea, or sick'd to death in the 
steamer. Ha, ha, hal what a rusty old knocker ! Mag has 
had a grumble at this. 111 warrant." He then rapped at the 
door in a very modest manner. Presently he heard light 
tripping footsteps in the passage, and in another minute the 
door was opened, and his daughter's arms were about his neck, 
embracing him with an affectionate warmth such as he had 
not experienced from her for years, and it is not^asy to tell 
whether surprise or delight was the strongest emotion of his 
throbbing heart. * 

"O mammal here's papa come homeM' cried Maggie, 
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Vrhich farther astonished Joe, for he had never before heard 
the parental names in his family thus classically expressed. 
'< I am so glad yoix are come, dear papa ! Come in to our 
snug little parlour/' added Maggie, leading her passive sire 
by the hand. 

*^ Hallo, measterl welcome home !" said Mrs Stubble, who 
ran up the passage to meet him, and kissed him very fondly. 
Bob's salutation was equally cordial, and the greeting of 
Biddy was as warm as her own kind heart. Such a general 
display of affection, and such happy-looking faces were almost 
as overpowering to Joe's sensitive feelings as the sight of a 
lifeboat would be to the captain of a siiSdng ship, and two 
tears of joy trickled down his honest old face. 

^' Gkt father's new slippers, Mag. Biddy, bring in the tei^ 
pot, and the hot muffins, and crumpets," said Peggy. 
'^ You are huiigry, Joe, I am sure. Was the sea Texy rough 
to-day, measter 1 ■' 

** Noa, it wor as smooth as our lucerne paddock at the 
Glen : — ^but what be I talking about ? I forgot it bean't our 
paddock now, Peggy. I 've sould all the consam right out, 
nunp and stump, as thee tould 'en to do." 

"Have you, now? Well done, measterl" said Peggy, 
giving Joe another kiss, which made his eyes glisten with 
enjo3rment. ''And have you got. the money for it, Joe? 
That 's the main thing, you know." 

" I have so, lass," said Joe, slapping his pocket. " Here 
it be, all right as ninepence, though it bean't in pound- 
notes, dezackly ; but it is just as good, and I '11 get th0 ready 
cash for 'en to-morrow. An' I got three hundred poundis 
more for the consam than I expected to get ; ha, ha, ha ! 
Doant 'ee say I bean't a good 'un at a bargain after tiiat." 
The whole family here united in a laughing chorus, aided by 
Biddy, who for once was allowed to have her laugh out unre- 
buked by her mistress. 

" How did the cows sell, father ? " asked Bob. 

" First-rate, boy. Fetched more 'en they cost us by a 
long way. The farmers up there have got heaps of money, 
sure enough." 

" So they ought to have," said Bob. " For this while 
back they have been getting thirteen shillings a bushel for 
wheat, and nine shillings for maize, and ten pounds a ton for 
potatoes; and almost aogrthing they liked to ask for dairy 
produce and fruft< Who ifeught Cherry-stone, father ? " 
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''Sam Bafter bought 'en; and prond enough he looked 
over his bargain too.*' 

^'Ha, ha, ha! I'll bet a threepenny-bit that Sam gets a 
burster the first time he mounts Cherry/' said Bob, looking 
quite merry at the idea of his rival being turned heels over 
head. ** Well, Sam will take care of Cherry, that 's one com- 
fort ; I shouldn't like to have heard that the poor little cob 
had fallen into savage hands. After he knows his rider a bit, 
he is not so likely to buck him off. How much did you get 
for the old cart, father) '' 

"Ten pounds odd," replied Joe, whereupon they all 
laughed again, like members of a goose club. Well they 
might laugh at the simplicity of the buyer, for the cart was 
not worth half the money ; but the fact is, that auction 
sales of farming effects were not very frequent at that time, 
and some of the people in the neighbourhood had mote 
money than they knew how to spend prudently. 

"An' who bought all thim ould tubs out in the back 
skillion, masther ) " asked Biddy, who was as much interested 
as any one in the result of the sale. 

" Let me see — ^who was it bought them 1 " said Joe, reflec- 
tively. " Oh, old boss-eyed Billy, so it was. He bought the 
lot for forty shillings." 

" Och, good luck to yez, masther I" shrieked Biddy ; "they 
wom't worth forty f ardens j for the bottoms of 'em was as 
tender as stewed tripe, so they wor. Ho, ho, ho 1 what a billy 
looney he must be to give that money for a hape ov ould rub- 
bidge I Ha, ha, ha ! his wife wud give him beans when he 
took the tubs home, I '11 ingage." 

" There, there, that'll do, Biddy. You have laughed quite 
enough. €k) to your kitchen and make a good fire up ; we 11 
roast that little pig for supper. I expect Benjamin will be 
here by and bye," said Mrs Stubble. 

" Oh, aye, yes, to be sure : I forgot to ax about him 
afore. How be'st he, Magf All right and toight, I 
hope." 

" Very well, thank you, father. He was here last night 
Oh, I have such lots of news to tell you, papa, when you haTe 
rested yourself a bit," said Maggie. 

" How dost thee loike this little crib, Peggy ? " asked Joe, 
with a trembling consciousness that he was tapping a spring 
whence troubled waters would speeMf issue. 

" Well, measter, we have all mflflTup our minds thai if you 
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like it, we will put up with inconvenience, and say naught 
about it," replied Peggy, looking uncommonly amiable. 

" Bless the bright eyes of thee, Peggy I '* exclaimed Joe, 
kissing his wife rapturously. << Thee shan't do nought of the 
sort, lass. Whipped if thee shall be put out a hair's-breadth. 
That 's the way to say it. This bean't the sort of house to suit 
'ee. I could have tell'd that in a crack, if I 'd only see'd it 
afore Mr Clinch nailed me on my bargain. Thee diall have 
a smarter house than this one, Peggy, for thee hast wrought 
hard with me to make our fortune, and it 's only fair-play that 
thee should enjoy it a bit. I 'U give thee the price of what 
the old traps at whoam fetched, and the odd three hundred 
pounds what I got for the farm. Thee shall have the money, 
and lay it out any way thee likest best, and I won't say nay 
to nothing. I '11 give Bob and Mag a fifty-pund note apiece 
too, and let 'em spend it anyhow they like. Bam it ! what 's 
the good of money if us can't make ourselves comfortable wi' 
it 1 Qet out of this ould crib as soon as thee likest, Peggy, 
and take a house to thee mind." 

Peggy and her children seemed quite melted down by Joe's 
generosity, and they were about to embrace him again, when 
they were startled by loud shouts from Biddy, who had for- 
gotten that she had a town grate instead of a huge bush chim' 
ney, and in making a roaring big fire to roast the little pig 
she had set the flue in a blaze. 

"Mercy 'pon us! "What shall we do?" whined Mrs 
Stubble. " We shall be burnt out of house and home in a 
minute. Oh dear, dear, dear ! " 

" What *s the use of going on at that rate, mother ? " said 
Bob. " The house isn't ours, you know." 

" Ugh, you stupid boy ! " exclaimed Maggie, " haven't we 
got all our good clothes and lots of things in it ? Let us 
carry them out into the street before they catch fire." 

" Stop a bit ! stop a bit ! The house bean't burning yet 
awhile. It 's only the soot in the lum, I reckon," said Joe ; 
and then he hastened to the help of Biddy, who was busy 
ramming a wet mop up the chimney and shouting like the 
foreman of a fire brigade, while showers of sparks fell around 
her. 

" Och, murther ! Haven't 1 bin thryin* to catch a chimbley 
shweep all tliis blissed day long, bekase I knowed this flue 
was choke-full ov sootib^ad luck ta these little scrimpin' 
holes of chimbleys, not bi|Pr nor a pop-gun. Git me another 
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bucket o v wather, Masther Bob ! Hurry, now, hurry I Poogh ! 
1 11 be smothered intirely !" 

Just then a loud knocking at the front door further startled 
them, and on Maggie opening it, two constables rushed in ; 
at the same time a crowd of boys and street loungers scaled 
the back fence. Several volunteers also mounted to the roof 
of the kitchen, and nearly drowned Biddy below, by pouring a 
torrent of water down the flue. In the height of the confusion, 
and while Mr Stubble was warmly disputing the right of 
constables or anybody else to interfere with him if he chose 
to bum his own flue clean, Mr Ben Goldstone came in, and 
soon made Joe understand that he was liable, under one of the 
city bye-laws, to a fine of five pounds for allowing his chimney 
to catch fire ; of which fact he was practically assured in a day 
or two. .After a while the fire was extinguished, and the 
mob went away grumbling that it was only a smoky chimney 
after all, and not a regular flare-up for the engines to play 
with ; so there was no prospect of beer, or salvage-plunder 
either. 

Biddy's kitchen was in a sad state of smut, so was her counte- 
nance ; and the poor little woman was half inclined to sit down 
and cry when the climax of her excitement was past ** Ah, 
shure, ciyin' won't clane up this muck, nor roast the pig nay- 
ther,'' quoth Biddy, while she began to repair damages. Pre- 
sently she exclaimed in an excited tone, ^^ Where is the pig 
at all 1 True as death, one ov thim young rips ov fire-boys 
has walked it off, so he has ; an' the knife-box too, an' the 
new broom, what missis bought this momin*. Ochone! what 
a dreadful mob of dishonest thieves thero is in Sydney ! I 
wisht I 'd stopped at Daisybank, or I wisht I 'd niver left it." 

Of course Mrs Stubble could not bear the loss of a sucking 
pig and sundry useful chattels with perfect calmness^ but the 
presence of Benjamin in the house had a more pacifying 
influence than all Biddy's explanations or her threats of run- 
ning away either. After a while Mrs Stubble decided to send 
for something hot from the cook's shop for the family supper 
when Benjamin had departed, and invite him to a befitting 
repast on some fature evening. 

When the confusion, caused by the before-mentioned 
domestic incidents, had subsided, Mr Goldstone began to 
make himself one with the Stubbles, and to enter into their 
discussions about household matkpt with as much interest as 
if he were already a member of thWimily. Mrs Stubble neve^ 
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before felt so gratified as she'did while listening to Benjamin's 
mild suggestions to her husband upon important financial 
matters. She felt her position elevated ever so many degrees 
by the happy alliance with Ben ; and withal she felt it to be 
so much safer now that father had some one whom he could 
look up to^ to advise with him^ and teach him what he did not 
know. 

Bob Stubble's veneration for his future brother-in-law's con- 
versational talents grew greater every minute, for Goldstone 
had a glib tongue and efirontery enough to sustain him amidst 
a.^more scrutinising audience than he then had. Maggie sat 
silently listening, but her gushing looks ever and anon told of 
the pleasing mingle of love, reverence, and pride which was 
glowing in her maiden heart, while the man of her choice was 
expatiating on his happiness at feeling himself an honoured 
member of a family for whom he entertained so much affection 
and respect. 

'* Henceforth I shall consider my honour inseparably iden- 
tified with yours," said Ben, with a look at each which touched 
them all in their tenderest feeling. ^'Anything that affects 
you as a family or individually, I shall feel proportionately, 
whether it be joy or sorrow, goo*d fortune or misfortune. 
You will very shortly be my dear mother," he added, rising 
and kissing Peggy, who was shedding tears of glory. ** And 
you, sir, 'mil be my father " (taking Joe's homy hand), *^ a 
warmer-souled Mend than my own lawful sire. And you 
will be my worthy brother " (seizing Bob's hand and shafing 
it vehemently) ; '^ and let me now say that I have felt an 
attachment for you ever since the day we first met. My 
admiration for you as a sportsman was kindled by the first 
flash of your long gun, which knocked down four ducks ; but 
the feeling has grown into a strong affection since I have 
known your quaBties as a man and a brother. And whsvt 
shall I say to you 9 " he added, turning to Maggie, who softly 
yielded to his chaste embrace. " My charmer ! my life's fond 
idol I — ^would that I could say my wife ! Hours will seem 
like weeks, and days like months, until the happy mom arrives 
when we shall be united in the .flowery bonds of Hymen: 
when I shall, in sight of all in the church, proclaim you Mrs 
Gk>ldstone, junior j and I trast I may then have the honour 
to add M.L.A. to that name." 

The concluding part of the last sentence had as marked an 
effect upon the whole family as if Ben had confidentially 
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informed them that he was a royal prince in disgoise. Mr 
Stubble was just going to propose a smoke out in the back- 
yard ; but the sudden idea of Beiijamin being a member of 
Parliament elect was enough to check Joe*s craving for tobacco 
in a twinkling, and he quietly restored his little black pipe to 
his waistcoat pocket, and secretly hoped his honourable guest 
would not smell it, and grow disgusted. Bob, too, looked 
overawed, and was ashamed of himself for presumptuously 
calling him Ben a few minutes before, in utter ignorance of 
his prospective high rank. Bob looked nervous for the re- 
mainder of the evening, and always coughed slightly before 
he spoke to his new brother, whom he was very careful to call 
Mr Qoldstone. Mrs Stubble felt glad and sorry alternately. 
She was overflowing with family pride at the idea of her girl 
marrying a '^member ; " but her triumph would grow dim as 
she began to dread that he would see something in some of 
them to be shocked at, or lest he should find out that Mag 
was not 80 good as he thought she was, and give her up, and 
thus upset all her hopes for life. Maggie was troubled with 
similar feelings ; and though she loved the honour and glory 
of owning an M.L.A., she wished that she were safely married 
before her Ben took such a tremendous rise above her social 
level; and her poor little heart began to ache at the bare 
suspicion of losing such a chance of settling herself, and of 
astounding Sophy Rowley, and all the rest of her old school- 
fellows up the country. 

Goldstone could not fail to observe those marks of increased 
respect, but he tried to make them all feel that his approaching 
honours would be the joint possession of ihe fandly. To 
prove to them that he was not lofty-minded, although he 
was about to soar to a legislative pinnacle, when Biddy 
blundered into the room and asked Mrs Stubble if she should 
"rin for the hot saveloys now," Ben spared that lady's 
confusion, and saved Biddy a dreadful scolding, by saying, 
with the plainness of a mere common man, ^'My word, 
that 's the sort of grub to get when you don't want to cook 
in your own caboose. Ckt some red-hot polonies, and a 
drop of Tooth's swizzle, and I '11 stop to supper. If we can't 
have sucking pig, let us have saveloys; only see that you 
don't get stale ones boiled up afresh, Biddy." 

The confidence of the family in some measure returned 
while partaking of their homely meal together ; and when 
Ben rose to depart, a little after midnight, his cordis salu- 
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tations reassured them all, that although he was on the point 
of becoming such a great man, he was not a whit prouder 
than he was the first day he called to see them at Buttercup 
Glen, when he drunk new milk out of a yellow colonial- 
made. mug. 

'^Ha, ha^ ha! They are a jolly rustic lot! green as 
cabbages ! " soliloquised Ben, as he walked to his lodgings 
under the genial influence of the " pot of swizzle." " It was a 
pity I was out of the way when old Stubble came to town to 
look for a house. If I had been at home. Clinch would not 
have had the chance of swindling him into taking that de- 
testable little doghole that I am ashamed to go near by 
daylight Never mind,* it can't be helped now. If I can 
manage to let them our old house in Slumm Street, I shall 
get on the right side of father again, and if I coai* Joe to 
buy the house out and out, the governor may perhaps lend 
me the money for a term, and that will allow me to sail 
along with a flowing sheet. At any rate, my honoured 
friends must come out of that little crib j it will never do for 
them to stop there. If Slumm Street is a dirty neighbour- 
hood, our old house is a flne large one, and that is the main 
thing. Nobody is thought much of in Sydney if he does 
not live in a big- house." 

" All right ! " continued Ben, after a little silfent con- 
sideration. " I can see my way clear to do two strokes at 
once; that will be helpful to me in various ways, and be 
serving others as well I shall get the Stubbles into a 
genteel residence, and make up matters with my sulky old 
daddy, for he will be glad to get a good tenant. All serene ! 
I think I can work it without any trouble. Ha, ha, ha ! my 
mother-in-law is a fussy old judy, but she is nuts on me, and 
as proud of the forthcoming match as if I were the young 
lord who has b^u cutting capers in Sydney lately," 
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CHAPTEB V. 

A family argnmeni— -Mr Stubble and Bob go to a fashionable tailor. 
— ^Ben Goldstone's presents.— Philosophy of a pipe. — Search for a 
genteel residence. 

For some time after Gbldstone had gone, the Stubbles sat in 
cheerful conference on the subject of Maggie's coming grandeur, 
and the correlative exaltation of the whole family. Honest 
Joe smiled pleasantly while Peggy reminded him of the sum- 
mer afternoon in their courting days, when they met the gipsy 
woman at the " Northern Burrows," and she told her (Peggy) 
that she would ride in her carriage and have gentle-folks related 
to her. It was clear to Peggy tiiat the prediction was coming 
true to a tittle. She was not aware, however, that fortune- 
tellers usually tell all their silly customers the same flattering 
story, — ^that it was a mere trick of their trade. 

" But when be thee going to be married, Mag? " asked Joe, 
who had' been for some time nodding a drowsy assent to every 
proposition. ** I forgot to ax Mr Goldstone that when he wor 
saying Quch d. lot of sweet things about thee, as if thee wast 
made of barley-sugar.*' 

" Oh, my patience, father ! You surely would not be so 

sil ^so— so — ^unwise as to ask him such a terrible question ! " 

Baid Maggie, very excitedly. " For pity's sake, don't make 
such a mist^e as that, papa, or I shall die with shame. Ben- 
jamin has not yet asked me to name the day, but I oan under- 
stand his reason for not doing so. He knows that we hare 
not yet got a suitable house ; he is aware, too, that we have 
many preparations to make; and he is anxious to spare us all 
the embarrassment he can. Anyone can see his deUcate con- 
sideration. I am quite sure it is not because he is apathetic 
—far from it — ^for, of course, I know what he has said to me 
in private, and no poet in the colony could more beautifally 
express affectionate longing than you all heard him utter here 
to-night. For you to ask him bluntly when he is going to 
many me, would be shocking bad manners, father ; and I hope 
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and tarust you will not forget yourself so much, or I don't 
know how I shall feel ; but I am sure I shall faint." 

" All rights Mag ! All right ! 1 11 twist my words twice 
over in my mouth, and bite the rough edges off 'em, afore I 
speak 'em out, when Ben comes here again. I won't say 
naught to make 'ee 'shamed ; so doan't 'ee took so skeered^- 

* 'Taint every man can be a poet. 
Nor more nor sheep ca^ be a go-at.' 

But I shouldn't wonder a bit if us all get slangy, for its natu- 
ral to copy any one who is high above us, and us be all ready 
to worship your grand man, and to think aJl he says is first-rate 
talk. My word ! didn't 'ee hear 'en call our victuals " grab," 
and let out a lot of poetry of that sort, as nice as our stockman. 
Jack Slash, could do 't 1 Ha, ha, ha I " 

" Yes, yes ; but that was only humoursome talk, you know, 
master,*' said Peggy, in an'apdogetic tone. '^ I 've heard lots 
of gents up-country say them sort of funny things, and laugh 
like pixies at the wit of it" 

'^ I bet a penny thee never heard Mr Drydun talk that lingo, 
nor his wife neither," said Joe. '* He never called me * Old 
Elick,' or ^ Old Blowhard, ' same as Ben did to-night, after 
lie haddrsdned his pot of swizzle. Howsomever, I won't 
groinble, for I bean't over-nice myself; only when Mag is so 
mighty 'feard of my not talking foine enough afore her shiny 
sweetheart, it 's time to let 'en see that I Imow what 's what as 
well as her does, if her has lamt grammar. I can tell a car- 
rion crow from a' cock pheasant, if I only hear 'en open his 
mouth once. Though I bean't much of a scholar, I 've lived 
a-nigh fifty years in the world with my eyes and my ears 
open ; and if I haven't lamt a thing or two about men and 
manners in all that time, I must be a born fool,^-that 's all 
about it. But it is the fashion now^a-days for bumptious 
youngsters to think that an ould chap knows naught, if he 
hadn't the good luck to be sent to school for a year or two 
when he was a boy, and if he bean't quite up to the mark in 
his spelling." 

" I am very sorry indeed that I have grieved you, papa," 
said Maggie, kissing her ruffled sire. '' You did not under^ 
stand me exactly. I only meant to tell you that it is not 
usual for a young lady's papa to ask a young gentleman when 
he is going to marry his daughter. You know it would look 
as if we were in a hurry, father ; and that would not be proper 
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at alL Nobody is supposed to be in a hurry about such a 
thing ; at least, genteel people are not." 

" I bean't in a hurry, so I tell *ee, whether I be genteel or 
t'other thing ; and what 's more than that, I doan't care a 
snap if Gk)ldstone won't have 'ee at all. Thee wouldn't have 
far to run to find a better man than he — ^that 's my notion, 
though he he's such a mighty big chap, and can gabble like a 
sea-lawyer." 

" Come, come, measter ! You are tired and rather sleepy 
too ; so we had better go to bed, all of us," said Mrs Stubble, 
rising from her seat, for she saw that Bob's temper was rising, 
and he was clearing his throat to speak up for his absent 
friend. ' She foresaw a noisy scene, for Joe was too weary to 
reason calmly, and Bob would have fought, if necessaty, for 
the honour of his brother sportsman; so she told yawn- 
ing Biddy to bolt up the doors, and " mind she did not set 
fire to the house again ; " and then they all retired for the 
night. 

After seven hours' slumber, Mr Stubble's system was so 
much invigorated that, to use his own figure, he felt as fresh 
as a cart-horse after a fortnight's spell in a clover paddock, 
and there was not a shadow of last night's pettishness on his 
smiling face when he sat down to the breakfast-table. 

'^ T^t be us all going to do to-day 1 " he asked, looking 
round at his family. " There he's no cows to milk, nor pigs 
to feed, nor bullodos to yoke up, and nothing at all to do but 
play with one another. I 'U take the lot of thee to see the 
house that the governor lives in, if thee be'st a-mind. What 
dost say, mother)" 

** You will let me speak out what I think is best to be done, 
Joe, won't you?" asked Peggy, deferentially. 

<' Ees, to be sure, lass. Haven't thee allers done it ever 
since the day after us was first married 1 Doan't 'ee think I 've 
brought 'ee to Sydney on purpose to gag thee. Say what thee 
lik'st, all of thee, but doan't 'ee talk slang, because it ain't 
pretty." 

" Well, I think we ought to go out and look for a house ; 
but, first and foremost, Bob wants to go to the tailor's to get 
some new clothes, and you had better go with him, Joe. Your 
best colonial tweed suit is shrunk up ever so much too tight 
for you since that stupid thing Biddy boiled it all night with 
the blankets in the washing-copper. Mag and I think you 
wiU look much better in a nice black ploth suit, and we will 
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go with yea to be measured, if you like; then we can see that 
you are well fitted." 

^< Very well, missis ; so be it Thee shall rig me out how 
thee lik'st; but I bean't sure that thee 11 fancy the look of me 
afterwards, for I never wear'd a black coat in all me life. To 
my fancy, colonial tweed beats all that fine stu£r, for it 's good 
and cheap ; besides, you haven't got to be allers rubbin' yerself 
down witii the dandy-brush, for it doan't show the dust. I'm 
thinking the main thing that tailors have got to find fault with 
it for is, that everybody knows the price of it ; so the tailors 
can't bamboozle ye with long bills, same as they can when 
they sell broad-cloth, and such like stuff, that nobody knows 
the value of 'cept the snip himself. Ha, ha ! everybody likes 
to have a little mystery in his trade, else how could he live 
and make money 1 Howsomever, thee shall have thee own 
way, Peggy, as I tell'd thee before. Big me out as black as 
a parson, if thee likes it ; I doan't care how ugly I look." 

An hour or two afterwards the Stubble family alighted from 
an omnibus, and entered the shop of a fashionable tailor in 
Creorge Street, whose card of address they had received from 
Benjamin. 

" Mister Qoldstone tould 'en that yours was the best shop 
to go to, to get a first-rate rig-out," said Joe, addressing the 
primly-dressed master of the establishment, who had looked 
rather dubiously at his customers on their entry, as if he 
fancied they had come to the wrong shop. 

** Very happy to serve you, sir. Would you like to look 
over these fashions ?" said the tailor, bowing politely. 

Joe glanced over the book of fashions, while a quizzical 
smile played over his face. Fearing he might say something 
which would lessen the respect which the taUor seemed to feel 
for them all, Mrs Stubble came to the relief, and explained, in 
mincing accents, that Mr Stubble wanted a suit of the very 
best superfine black doth clothes. 

" Certainly, ma'am: shall be very happy. Will you do me 
the favour to step this way, sir, and I will take your measure] 
Forward, Mr Serge ! " 

The latter short sentence was addressed to an assistant in 
a back-shop, who speedily came to the front-shop. 

"Beady, Mr Sergei" 

The assistant replied that he was quite ready, and his 
master then applied the tape to Joe, and took his length and 
breadth from neck to heel, meanwMe expressing (parentheti* 
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cally) the usual compliments. on the shape and make of his 
customer. He then smilingly said, '^ That will do, sir; thank 
you,'* whereupon Joe slipped into his country-cut coat again, 
and felt as much relieved as a sailor just let out of irons. 

** What 'U be the price of this 'ere new suit as you are going 
to make, mister f " asked Joe, in his simplicity. 

'' Oh, sir ! " said the tailor^ rubbing his hands and looking 
slightly wounded; ''gentlemen never ask the price of an 
article at my establishment." 

" It 's all right, fSather," whispered Peggy, with a reverential 
dde-glance at the tailor. '' Benjamin said he knows the gentie- 
man, and we could put dowa all we bought to his account, 
and he 'd settle it for us." 

" I be satisfied, Peggy. Thee could allers drive a better 
shop bargain than I could," said Joe, who was highly amused 
at tiie diange which city life had wrought upon his wife in so 
short a time. Had she been buying a garment from a Daisy- 
bank storekeeper, she would have haggled over the price for 
ten minutes at least: but she was too much over-^wed in the 
presence of a town tailor even to ask what she had to pay for 
a suit, much less try to abate the price a single shilling. 

'' I think I ought to have a smart hat of some sort to match 
these new consams, Peggy," whispered Joe. " This old cab^ 
bage-tree tile looks rather greasy." 

" Of course, dear, I am going to get you a new one. Do 
you sell black hats, sir?" she asked of the tailor, who politely 
assured her that he did sell hats of the very best London and 
Paris makers^ and forthwith he began to exhibit some of the 
latest fashions. 

" Whew ! Thee bean't going to put my head in a long- 
faced hat, Peggy, surely? Nobody belonging to me ever 
wew'd one of them consarns, — ho, ho, ho !" 

*^ Hush, Joe. Doan*t 'ee laugh so loud. You mtist have a 
black hat with superfine clothes. Leave it to nie ; I know 
what I *m about." Maggie at the same time said, " Of course, 
father." So Joe waived his objections, and tried on a new 
glossy Qibus ; but on looking at himself ki the cheval glasi^ 
he burst into such a roar of laughter tiiat his wife and 
daughter were quite shocked at him, and Mr Sei:ge giggled 
himself purple behind his desk, while Bob beat Ms own leg 
with Ms riding-whip to chasten his mortified pride, and 
mentally vowed that he would never go tailoring again with 
his father and mother. 
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'^ Had you not better let me make you two suits o£i clothes, 
sir ?" asked the tailor, who began to apprehend that his cus* 
tomer was rich, although not so refined as he hoped to make 
him look in a few days. 

'' I doan't know naught about it ; az the missis," replied 
Joe. Whereupon Mrs Stubble told the tailor that he might 
make two suits if he pleased, but she hoped he would make 
them well, and not £aH to send home one suit on Saturday 
night. Some neck-ties and gloves were next selected for Joe, 
and then Peggy said she thought he was furnished all but his 
boots, which she must buy at Mr Lobb's shop. 

The task of suitmg Bob wa% not quite so simple as it had 
been to fit out his sire, for^b was extremely fastidious in 
the selection of material, and positively tiresome with his 
instructions to the tailor to make his clothes of the newest 
cut. After a while he appeared to be satisfied that justice 
would be done to his symmetrical figure ; and when Mr Serge 
had written down their address *^ No. 2 Bull-in-a-ring Street," 
the tailor bowed his customers out. 

** I say^ Peggy, I wish I 'd a-thought of it to ax the tailor 
if he knows where there he's a house that'll suit us," said Joe, 
after he had got a little way from the shop. 

" I'll go back and ask him,'' said Pc^gy ; " I daresay he'll 
tell us in a minute, for he is a very civil man. Not a bit like 
old Deedle the tailor at Daisybank." 

"Quite a gentleman," said Maggie. "Did you see him 
offer me a chair, mal I daresay Benjamin has told him who 
£ am, and that is the reason why he was so respectful to us all." 

" Hold hard, Peggy, I'll run back. Stop 'ee here all of 
thee, aside thU apple-stall," said Joe ; and away he trotted 
. back to the shop. On entering, he found the tailor and his 
assistant with veiy red faces and their eyes moist with emotion 
of some sort, but Joe did not suspect that they had been 
Laughing at him till they were tidded to tears. << I say, 
mister, can 'ee tell 'en where I can get a good house to rent 1 " 

"Let me see," said the tailor, after coughing away his 
smirks. V I don't know of one myself just at present, but you 
can't do better than go to Mr Craig the house-agent, — a veiy 
honest man, sir, — came out in the same ship with me. His 
oflSce is just round the comer* He '11 suit you, if it is to 
be done." 

« Thank 'ee, sir. Good-day." 

A few minutes afterwards, Joe entered Mr Craig's office. 
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followed by his £amily. He opened his business by giving 
the agent a running account of his recent visit to Sydney, and 
the bad bargain he had made with Mr Clinchi while Mr Craig 
listened attentively, and seemed much grieved at the greedy 
anxiety of his brother agent to secure a commission rather 
than to see his client comfortably housed. 

*^ Ah, I am very sorry you did not come to me, sir, in the 
first instance, instead of going to Clinch,'' said Mr Craig, 
with a virtuous shrug. *^ I don't like to say anything against 
a person in the same line as myself; but I may simply remark, 
sir, that if you had consulted me first of all, you might have 
saved yourself a good deal of trouble and expense. However, 
I think I can satisfy you no4^" he added, opening a big 
book, and beginning to look more cheerful. 

*' It 's a thousand pities you did not think of this gentle* 
man before, Stubble, instead of going to t'other tricky f eUow,*' 
whispered Peggy. 

" How could I think of 'en, thee silly goose ! " said Joe, 
tartly. ^' Didn't Qoldstone himself tell t'other chap to write 
tousl" 

'^ Oh, to be sure ! I forgot that, Joe. Tes, it ain't your 
fault after all, measter. I daresay you did your best, and it 
can t be helped. This gentleman will find us a house, 1 11 
warrant." 

Mr Craig said that family residences were very scarce just 
then ; still, after scrutinising his register, he found that he had 
not less than five eligible houses to let, either of which he 
thought would suit his new clients nicely. So they got cards 
to view, and then hired a cab and drove to see the tenements in 
the order in which the agent had numbered them. 

The first one they stopped at was a large house certaioly, 
but it looked so dilapidated that Peggy was afraid it was 
haunted, and would not even get out of the cab to take 
a peep through the grimy windows at the inside of it. The 
next house on their list was a commodious one too, but its 
back part overlooked a burial-ground, and that was a decided 
objection in Maggie's eyes, for superstitious reasoivs which I 
need not explain. Other two of the family houses to let 
were in elevated sites of ''the rocks;" but Peggy said she 
preferred Macquarie Street North to that locality, and Bob 
positively refused to live on the rocks " at any price." The last 
house they viewed, which was near Fort Street, was a very 
good one, and cheap for its size. It was in a cool situation. 
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under a rock, or rather it had a precipitous cliff in its rear, 
with a trickling stream of water falling from it into the back- 
yard. Mag thought that was very romantic, and her mother 
suggested tihat they might grow their own water-cress ; but 
Bob damped their poetical ideas in a punute by asserting 
that the tiny cataract was wholly dependent, in dry weather, 
upon the liquid contributions of the denizens of the alley 
above. There was a perceptible savour of alley refuse, not 
only in the back-yard, but in the back-rooms of the house 
itself which unmistakably proved the correctness of Bob's 
observations. 

It was abo observed that a Inss band of musicians occupied 
a little cottage on the top of ^e cliff, and they happened just 
then to be practising several new tunes all at once, which 
made Peggy desire to hasten away lest she should get sick 
headache ; but Joe smiled, and said he rather liked the rowj 
as it put him in mind of his old stock-yard at branding time. 
After a little discussion, they resolved to wait till to-morrow 
before seeing Mr Craig again; and having grown rather 
hungry with their long morning's work, they drove straight 
homeward to dine. 

'' Hey, day ! what are all these things, Biddy f " asked 
Mrs Stubble, as she entered the front parlour and found the 
table covered with paper parcels. 

*' Troth, I can't tell ye what they are, missis ; for I never 
looked into 'em. It ain't pepper anyhow, for I took a smell 
at every one of 'em. A man brought 'em wid a cart an' horse, 
an' here 's a letther he left too." 

The letter was addressed to Miss Stubble, and explained 
that the parcels contained triffing presents for each member of 
the family, with Benjamin's devoted love and respect. Of 
course they .were all extremely anxious to see what the pre- 
sents were; so the largest one, addressed to Maggie, was 
opened first, and proved to be a very handsome dressing-case, 
which they all declared to be the loveliest thing they had ever 
seen. The next parcel contained a beautiful work-box for 
P^ggy, which was also rapturously admired. Joe's present 
was a pound packet of cut tobacco, and a silver-mounted 
meerschaum pipe. Bob's parcel contained a pair of solid 
silver spurs, a pocket-pistol (or dram-bottle), and a massive 
gold breast-pin. The head of the pin represented a horse's 
ear, quite a new design by a colonial jeweller of a sporting 
turn of mind. It w^ mudi admired by Mag and her mother, 
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and Bob was proud of it too. Father thought that a donkey^s 
head would look more natural, but he was too considerate to 
say a word that would damp their exultation, or raise a noisy 
argument. 

'< Hey ! here '& another parcel Who is this for 1 Oh, it 's 
for Biddy, to be sure. Where is she?" 

'' Here am I, miss/' said Biddy, who had been behind the 
door aU the while. ^* Shure, an' didn't he forget me naythir, 
the dear man ! " 

Biddy's present was a white crape shawl and a delaine 
dress, striped something like a barber's pole. In a postscript 
to the letter, Beigamin expressed a hope that they had not 
decided about a house, as he thought his father had one to let 
that was ^^ just the thing." He intended to seethe old gentle- 
man about it, and would call upon them that evening, and let 
them know the result of his interview. 

While his family and servant were examining their treasures, 
and loudly expatiating on the merits of each article, Mr 
Stubble, who had been longing for a smoke all the morning, 
filled his new pipe with the fragrant mixture of negrohead and 
pigtail, and went into the back-yard to blow a doud, and at 
the same time to ponder over certain anomalies in Mr Gold- 
stone's character which were puzzling to Joe's mental philo- 
sophy. 

The flavour of the tobacco was rich and rare, and though 
the pipe had that peculiar bran-new taste which old smokers 
always object to, it was a very smart pipe,, a real meerschaum, 
and not a sham article made of mere clay. Moreover, it had 
a large capacity, and bore twenty minutes' hard puffing before 
it began to splutter, or to give any other unpleasant signs of 
exhaustion, such as sending a draw of hot ashes up its amber 
tube. A few hours' abstinence had also tended .to heighten 
Joe's relish ; for even a pipe ceases to be a luxury if it be in* 
dulged in too often. . . • 

j&iter writing the last sentence, I felt at a loss how to ex- 
press Joe's subJ^ated feelings in words of my own ; so I sought 
counsel in a volume which wba sent to me two days ago by 
my courteous friend, Francis Campbell, M.A., M.D. It is 
entitled '^ A Commentary on the influence which the use of 
Tobacco exerts <m the Human Constitution." The name of 
its learned author is a guarantee that the book is well worth 
reading, but I have not yet had time to read it througL The 
first page that I opened a few minutes ago contains a quoti^ 
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Hon from a work written by a no less exalted personage than 
King James I. I thought I need not search the book for a 
higher authority, so I copied the extract. Here it is verba- 
tim : — 

" Tobacco being a common herb which (though under diverse 
names) grows almost everywhere, was first found out by some 
of the barbarous Indians to be a preservative or antidote 
against a filthy disease whereunto these barbarous people are, 
as all men know, very much subject, what through flie un- 
cleanly and adust constitution of their bodies, and what 
through the intemperate heat of the climate. So that as from 
them was first brought into Quistendom that most detestable 
disease, so from them likewise was brought this use of tobacco 
as a stinking and unsavoury antidote for so corrupted and 
execrable a malady, the stinking suffumigation whereof they 
yet use against that disease, mining so one canker or vermine 
to eat out another." 

If that is not enough to put out the finest pipe that was 
ever lighted, I know not what is. I dare not presume to con- 
trovert the registered opinion of a great monarch by saying 
much on'the other side of this subject at present; still, I must 
be truthful in recording the influence which Mr Qoldstone^s 
present, on the whole, had upon his unsophisticated old friend. 
It proved, in that instance, to be the pipe of peace, for it 
dolled Joe's brain to the remembrance of various little acts 
which had excited his suspicion of Ben's honesty, and before 
the pipe was restored to its morocco case, all prejudice was 
puffed away, and Goldstone had regained thorough possession 
of Joe's susceptible heart. 

The little indefinable misgivings which Biddy had har- 
boured against Ben had also been removed by the crape shawl 
and the striped dress : in short, there remained not the shadow 
of a doubt in the mind of one of that household that Bei\]a- 
min's friendship was pure as filtered water. 
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CHAPTER VL T • / : 

Ben Goldfltone'a interview with his father.— Hia ideas on the quali- 
fications for a politician. — Ben's sympathy with his father's trials. 
— Yarious negotiations. 

"Who are you, sirr* asked Mr Goldstone, senior, as his son 
entered the dusky room where be was sitting on the after- 
noon alluded to in the preceding chapter. 

'<I am Benjamin Goldstone, sir," replied Ben, bowing 
politely, and without showing any sign of annoyance at his 
sire's abrupt address. 

•' Oh, Ben Goldstone, are you 1 Humph ! I was not sure 
about it. Tou have so horribly altered in appearance since I 
last saw you." 

Mr (joldstone meant this as a cutting reproof to his son for 
allowing his beard and moustache to grow. Mr Goldstone had 
shaved his face bare twice a week ever since he was nineteen 
years of age, and although his hands had got very shaky, and 
he often cut little comers off his wrinkles, he still persisted in 
the use of his razor, and, like many other old fogies who want 
all the world to copy them in everything, he professed ihe 
utmost contempt for any man who ciiose to let those gifts of 
nature go undipped. Ben knew his father's humour too well 
to reason with him on the philosophy of beard culture ; and 
though there might have been some Httle excuse for Ben if be 
had been ruffled, he did not look in the least degree unamiable. 
It is very difficult to raise a dispute where there is only one 
person inclined thereto, and Ben was not going to quarrel with 
his father about a few bristles. Moreover, he had a premedi- 
tated design of conciliating his neglected sire ; so he smiled as 
if he thought the caustic remark were pleasantly witty, and 
said, as he took a seat, '* How are you, father ) " 

" It is a matter of small concern to you how I am, sir, or 
you would have come to see me when I was ill" 



I* I am very sony to hear you have been ill, father," said Ben, 
ising and taking the old man's tremulous hand. '^ I did not 
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know it, I assure you, sir. What has been the matter with 
you, father?" 

"I was laid up with typhoid fear— at death's door, you 
may say — ^for six weeks, but not a soul came near me except 
old Mrs SmitL" 

Ben thought it was not ilHall unlikely that his father might 
have typhoid again, and Mrs Smith also, for the atmosphere 
of the room was as foetid as if it had not had a change for a 
week Throwing all the pathos he could into his expression, 
he said, " Dear me ! I am very sorry, father. I wish you had 
sent a special messenger for me. The fact is, I liave been out 
of town for the last three months looking after my tenants on 
the Hunter River." 

'' Tenants on the Hunter ! I was not aware that you had 
any tenants in that direction," said Simon, in a milder tone, 
for he was suddenly relieved of the idea that his son had come 
to ask for money. Ben marked the edect of that one little 
** white lie," and was prepared to back it up by a hundred more, 
if necessary, but in order to divert the old man from the sub- 
ject, he said, ** I have called this afternoon, father, to speak 
to you on several matters of importance, and in the first place, 
let me tell you before I forget it, that I can get you a first- 
rate tenant for the old house in Slumm Street that has been 
80 long empty." 

*^ I shall be very glad to let it at a reduced rent, Benjamin. 
It is a trouble to me. The last tenant left without paying 
any rent, and I did not know he wais gone until a policeman 
came to tell me that all the lead had been stolen off the roof, 
and everything else that could be moved, including the 
knocker on the front door, and thiB bell-handle at the back 
gate." 

" What a shame I " exclaimed Ben, trying to look grieved. 
^' But what was your agent about to let the tenant bolt, and 
tben to leave the house to the mercy of petty thieves. Let 
SD6 go and talk Qreek to him, father !" 

Simon calmly thanked his son for his readiness to turn his 
classics to practical account, but explained that he had no 
agent, for he managed his business himself, and saved com- 
mission. Ben thought it was an equivocal method of saving, 
but he knew that to argue the point with his sire would be 
useless ; so he said in a sympathising tone, '^ I wish you had 
sent for me, £Etther, when you were taken ill. I would have 
looked after your affairs for you." 
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'' But you know, Ben, that I like punctuality in business, 
and that is a quality -which you have not evidenced when- 
ever I have entrusted you with the collection of rents for mo." 
*' I am Sony to say I have not acted right, father — ia. fact, 
I have been tempted to do wrong; but I have turned over a 
new leaf lately. I am happy fm say my pecuniary dream- 
stances have improved very much, and I am in a position to 
pay all my just debts. The money that I have misappro- 
priated shall all be refunded to you in a few weeks. By the 
bye, let me tell you another important fact, father; I am 
going to be married 1 '' 

" Married ! married, did you say, boy 1 " 
'' Yes, father. I am going to be married to a young lady 
possessing wealth, beauty, and intellect. She is of a good 

&mily too— descended from a Sax" 

'* I don't care whether she is descended from Saxon, Celt, 
or Gael," interrupted Simon. " There are honest people in 
every country. Tell me if she knows how to keep a house 
tidy, and if she has common sense, and if she is likely to be 
a suitable companion for you through life." 

" I was going to tell you, father. She is quite domesti- 
cated, can make a loaf with Bones the baker any day, and 
do scores of useful things besides. The only failing that I 
have seen in her yet is, that she is inclined to be stingy ; she 
has learnt that from her mother ; but I can break her off it/' 
'' She will soon get over that fjEuling if she follows your 
example. If you have reuUy found a girl with wealth, beauty, 
intellect, and of economical habits as well, you are a fortunate 
fellow, Ben, and the sooner you get married the better, lest aihe 
should change her mind, and marry some one more like her- 
self." 

*^ I am glad to know that you are so favourable to my union, 
father. It was my duty to consult you before I decidedl 
Would you like to see Miss Stubble, sir 1 " 

'^ I cannot go out of doors at present. You can give my 
compliments to her, of course." 

" She would very much like to see you, father," said Ben, 
in his most insinuating tone. 

^^ Tes, yes ; so would the blind man under the post-office 
portico. You know I am an invalid. ' When iBschylus "wraa 
sitting under the walls of his house, an eagle, hovering over 
his bald head, mistook it for a stone, and let fall his 
oyster, hoping thus to break];the shell, but pierced the poor 
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man's skuU.' If the poor man had kept within the walls of 
his house^ the eagle would not have seen him/' added Simon, 
who had a habit of quoting from classic authors, without any 
apparent relevancy to the subject of conyersation. 

" When is this wealthy, handsome, and intellectual young 
lady going to give herself amay 1 " 

Ben felt much annoyed at h^ fathei^s irony, but he mastered 
his feelings, and replied softly, *^ I presume you mean to ask 
when we are to be married, fatiier. Not for a month or more, 
for I have some very important matters to attend to in 
the interim. The fact is, I am putting up as member for 
Muddleton." 

" Peck of nonsense ! " exclaimed Simon, looking thoroughly 
aniazed. ^' Member for Muddleton, indeed ! A pretty muddle 
you would make of it. What do you know about political 
science, boy?'* 

^^ I could soon tell you all that, father ; but it is no matter, 
as times go. I suppose I can learn, as everybody else is obliged 
to do." 

" Pooh 1 get out with you. I have no patience left." 

'^ Don't be so touchy, father. Let me explain matters to 
you," said Ben, looking rather abashed, for he had expected 
his father would have been highly pleased at the idea of his 
son getting into Parliament. He was surprised, too, at his 
father's patriotism, for he had never before expressed so much 
interest in the institutions of the land in the presence of his 
son. '' I assure you, sir, I have not sought for this honour* 
It has been thrust upon me. The idea was first suggested to 
me by an honourable member, and I recoiled from the grave 
responsibility. But a week or two afterwards, I received a 
powerfully-signed requisition from the electors of Muddleton, 
to which I could not but accede ; so I sent a modest reply, 
which I will read to you, sir, if you will allow me." Ben 
thereupon took a paper from his pocket, and boldly read as 
foBows^ while his father sat in silence, with his eyebrows 
raised as high as they would go, and the angles of his mouth 
drawn down to the folds of his neckcloth, expressive of sur- 
prise, chagrin, and unmitigated contempt : — 

*^ To the iTkiependent Electors of Muddleton, 

" GENTMacBK,-^To say that I was astounded at yotir most 
respectablynsigned requisition, would be but to express my 
feelings in the faintest language ; but my sense of the honour 
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you bave confened on me exceeds every other feelihg except 
a consciousness of my own inability to reciprocate the weighty 
obligation under which your confidence has laid me. 

** We are obliged to act so far as our power reacheth towards 
the good of the whole community; and he who doth not per- 
form the part assigned him towaids advancing the benefit of 
the whole, in proportion to lus opportunities and abilities, is 
not only a useless, but a very mischievous, member of the 
public, because he takes his share of the profit^ and yet 
leaves lus share of the burden to be borne by others, which 
is the true principal cause of most miseries and miaf ortunea 
in life. 

" Deeply impressed with" 

" Stop, stop 1 Where did you get that last paragraph ) " 

^' Where, father? why out of my own head, to be sore. 
You shall hear some more/' 

*^ I have heard more than I wanted to hear ; and you must 
not try to befool me by declaring that the windy bunkum at 
the beginning of your address and the next paragraph are out 
of the same head. Tell me where you stole that little bit of 
common sense, or I will see if I can find out," said Simon, 
rising and hobbling towards his book-shelves. 

''Sit down, father," said Ben, trying to laugh; " I cribbed 
that little bit from Swift, but all the rest is my own composi- 
tion, I'll swear.'* 

" Don't swear in my house, or I will call a constable ; yon 
prating, brain-stealing " 

** Pray don't be so cross, father, I will explain" 

'' Cross, indeed ! Perhaps it was Dean Swift who said that 
children would not cross their pmrents so much when they grow 
up, if they crossed their knees of tener when they were young/* 
growled Simon. '' Whoever it was that said it, I can feelingly 
endorse the sentiment; and I am cross with myself for sparing 
the rod to you when I ought to have used it." 

" I can tell you a remedy for a cross temper, father, which 
the Dean did not invent," said Ben, who, though he was nAuch 
annoyed at his father's sharp rebukes, felt nevertheless deter- 
mined to keep his own temper, for reasons of his own. So, in 
the hope of making the old gentleman smile, he told him when 
he felt inclined to say angry words he was to run to the pump, 
fill his mouth with cold water, and keep it there for ten 
minutes before he spoke. But Simon still looked as sour aa 
if lus mouth were full of pickles, and Ben thought he ha4 
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better change his tactics, as stale jokes would not tickle his 
farther in the least degree. So he put on a perplexed look, and 
said, ''If I had had an idea that you would object to my 
going into the House, father, I certainly should not have ac- 
cept^ the invitation from the electors of Muddleton; but 
now my honour is at stake, you know." 

'' And my honour is at stake also. It would not only dis- 
grace my reputation, but it would worry me into a fever again, 
to see my son in Parliament. Tou confess that you are ignorant 
of the duties required of you." 

" But I am willing to learn them, father." 

'' Benjamin, I am sorry to say I do not believe you have 
ability to fill the post of a junior clerk, — at any rate, you have 
not industry enough for it; and it pains me to see you presume 
to set yourself up for a legi^tor, to make laws for the good gov- 
ernment of nearly half-Brmillion of people ! Any one of common 
sense will admit that it is necessary to serve years to learn any 
handicraft ; and to master any of the arts or sciences requires 
long and diligent application ; but it is a curious fact that 
many men suppose they have an intuitive knowledge of po- 
litical economy, which is the most difficult study that I know 
of. A member of Parliament has moral responsibilities which 
he should not lightly estimate nor undertake without necessary 
qualification." 

'' Do you think, then, that a man should not go into the 
House unless he is a thorough statesman ) " 

'' I did not say that, Benjamin ; but I do certainly say that 
he should not go in if he is thoroughly ignorant of statesman- 
ship. Where a man has a full share of common sense, and 
that experience of the world which only years can give him, 
and provided he is able to express his ideas in a tolerably clear 
manner, he may be excused for going into the House, if there 
je no more eligible candidate for the seat ; but then he must 
work hard, and study hard afterwards, otherwise he is negli- 
gent of his solemn trust, and will merit public contempt." 

'' I begin to see that I have been precipitate in putting up 
as a ruler before I am qualified. I am sorry I did not consult 
you before, farther, but I do not see how I can honourably 
retract. It would look so foolish to back out of it now." 

'' Alexander Pope says, ' A man should never be ashamed 
to own he has been in the wrong'; which is but saying in 
other words that he is wiser to-day than he was yesterday," 
said Simon. '* You are an Australian, Ben, and if you have 
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any ambition to see the land of your birth advance, do all you 
can to. secure wise legislators for it. And the best thing you 
can do in that way at present is to stand aside and let a 
wiser man than yourself stand for Muddleton ; and surely the 
constituents would not have far to go to find one." 

'^ Excuse me, sir; but how is it that you have liyed so long 
in the land and have never tried to advance it through means 
of the superior knowledge that you possess 9 I think there is 
more credit due to me, and to other young men of compara- 
tively small experience, in being willing to come forward and 
do what we can for the country, than tiiere is in all the wise 
old Solons who will do nothing but sit in their libraries and 
grumble at things they nev^r try to mend. But I beg pardon, 
father, I don't want to vex you ; I will think over your good 
advice. Please to tell me what rent you want for the house in 
Slumm Street, for I must be off." 

Simon's features relaxed into a sickly smile, and he said, 
'^ Ah, yes — the house : it is a very convenient one for a family. 
I want £150 a year for it, Ben. The last tenant was to 
have paid me £200 a year, but. he paid me nothing at all, the 
shabby rogue.'' 

" You will put it into good tenantable order, I presume, 
father f' 

"I certainly will not spend any more money upon the 
house, Bei\jamin. Previous to the last tenant going in I put 
it in thorough order, and he ran away without paying me a 
shilling." 

" You should employ a good sharp agent, father; then your 
tenants are not likely to run away in your debt," said Ben, 
with an insinuating look, which seemed to imply l^at he him- 
self would be just the man for the post. 

" The agent himself might run away you know, Ben ; and 
it would be a strong incentive for him to do so, seeing that I 
could not run after him. I once heard of a man who had 
exhausted himself in chasing a thief who had stolen his hat. 
He was leaning against a post, when a sympathising lounger 
came up and asked him why he did not pursue the robber and 
recover his hat. * I cannot possibly run another yard,' said 
the poor man, panting for breath. ' If that be the case, I may 
as well take your wig,' replied the sympathising rascal He 
then snatched the peruke from the helpless man's head, and 
ran off in another direction." 

" Ha, ha ! that was a good joke," said Ben. *' But I say. 
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father, suppose I can get you a cash customer for the house, 
what will you take for it ?" 

" I will take £2000 for it, Ben." 

'' All right, sir ; I will see what I can do. In the mean- 
time I will let the house for you, and guarantee the rent, if 
you like. If I get you £2000 for it, wifi you have any objec- 
tion to lend me the money on security of my estate in 
Cumberland V* 

"I happen to know that your estate, as you call it, is 
already mortgaged, Bei^amin,'' said Simon, with a reproving 
look at his spendthrift son. 

^' I supposed you knew it, sir; but of course I intend to 
pay off that trifling incumbrance, and give you security on the 
whole estate." 

" Yes, that is the proper way, Benjamin ; and when you 
have paid it off, you can let me know, and then we may talk 
about a fresh loan. But I must say, it is not very creditable 
to a young man like yourself to want a loan at all." 

After a little more conversation on the subject, Ben took 
an affectionate leave of his mollified sire, and departed. 

"After all, I believe old daddy*a surliness of manner pro- 
ceeds more from bad digestion than from lack of paternal 
affection for his dutiful son," soliloquised Ben, as he walked 
towards Bedfem. " With respect to my parliamentary pro- 
ject, I must say his counsel is worth thinking about ; but if 
I shy off from this constituency, I shall get awfully abused in 
certain quarters, and shall perhaps be driven to pen and ink in 
self-defence. My wig! I wonder if any of the Muddletonians 
have ever read Dean Swift's works. If any of them should de- 
tect that little bit of cribbage, I shall be nicely roasted. Never 
mind, I '11 swear Swift stole it from me. Stop, that will not 
do, though, for he has been dead I don't know how long. 
Ah, well, I'U chance it I" 
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CHAPTER VII. 

How Ben Goldstone was induced to stand for Muddleton. — His toncli- 
ing interest in the financial afiairs of the Stubbles.— Becomes 
their banker. 

I WILL now briefly tell how Ben Goldstone got the money of 
whicb he boasted so much to his father and to others ; and 
also explain how and why he was induced to offer himself as 
member for Muddleton, 

Mr Joshua Samms was an old colonist, and a very honest 
plodding man, whom anybody would trust. From small 
beginnings in the slop trade, he gradually acquired wealth. 
He owned a good deal of house property, and a laige stock- 
in-trade besides. He was sanguine of being able to make 
" twice as much " in a few years, and then he intended to 
settle down comfortably and enjoy himself for life. One day, 
while he was busy in his warehouse, death touched his heart, 
and in a moment he was gone from the world and from all 
his hardly-earned substance. Two days afterwards a cartage 
(a quarter of a mile in length) of Mends and neighbours 
followed the late Mr Samms to the cemetery at the customary 
mournful pace. They saw his mortal remains deposited in 
the grave, and sighed " Poor fellow!" as they heard the earth 
fall on the coffin, when the solemn words '* dust to dust " 
were pronounced ; then away they hastened to their respective 
homes or houses of business as fast as their horses could 
trot. 

Mr 6amms had been so much engrossed with hi? 
mercantile concerns, and in '^ adding house to house, and 
field to field,'' that he neglected several matters of lasting 
consequence to himself and to his family, including the im- 
portant duty of making a wilL He fully intended to do it, 
for he was too shrewd a business man not to foresee the 
difficulties which would beset his wife and daughters if he 
happened to die intestate. He was also aware that no person 
knew so much about his affairs as he hiinself did, and that he 
was the fittest person to partition his own estate to his family, 
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and thereby guard as far as lie could do against litigation 
and disputing amongst them after he was in his grave. Mr 
Samms knew all that. He was aware, too, that the mere act 
of making a will would not expedite his death one moment. 
No man could be more scrupulously careful than Mr Samms 
was to insure his houses against fire risks, and to cover by 
open policies all his merchandise afloat against loss by perils 
of the sea ; still, strange to say, he neglected to make his will, 
forgot to insure his beloved family against future trouble, 
which he might have done by a few hours' serious thought 
and the outlay of a trifling sum to his solicitor. If he had 
been asked why he did not make a will, he perhaps could 
have given no better reason than thousands of persoi^ who 
are alive at this moment can give for putting off that serious 
duty ; still he deferred it from day to day — ^put it off till to- 
morrow, until it was too late. He died suddenly, and a large 
portion of his real property fell into the uncontrolled posses- 
sion of his only son, a lively youth about twenty-two years of 
age^ who had always loved play much better than he loved 
wort 

Toung Nabal Samms had been educated at the same school 
with Ben Qoldstone. They had often played truant together, 
and had spent many hungry days picking '^ geebungs " and 
" five-comers " in Botany scrub, or '^ bogging " on the beach 
at '' Little Coogee,*' or catching crabs and cray-fish off the 
rocks at ''Bond!.'' A strong Maternal bond unites school- 
fellows and ship-mates. That fact is particularly noticeable in 
Australia, as witness the convivialities of the ^' Blues " (Christ 
Church scholars) in Sydney, and the marked partiality which 
most voyagers from distant lands manifest for anybody who 
came out in the same ship with them. It is likely enough 
that Nabal's sudden accession to wealth (he had always been 
short of cash before), had a revivifying influence on Qoldstone's 
dulled friendship for his young schoolfellow ; at any rate, Ben 
was amongst the foremost of the crowd of rolliclong blades 
who hastened to congratulate Nabal on his fortune, and 
help him to spend it. 

I shall not try to explain the process by which Ben effected 
a transfer of about £500 from Nabal's pocket to his 
own in the short space of ten days. Ben could doubtless 
have satisfied a good many of the initiated that it was all 
'^ fair-play," and Nabal did not dispute it for an instant, 
much less did he fret over his loss. He admired Ben's skill 
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as a billiard-player, and hoped in time to become almost as 
expert, and he was quite content to pay for his practice. He 
had ** oceans of money," which his industrious sire had toiled 
to the last minute of his life in making, and Nabal's adopted 
motto was, ** Eat, drink, and be merry 3" in short, he did not 
value money beyond the price of dumps or stony marbles. 

Although Ben Gbldstone never took a prize at school for 
mathematics, he had a turn for figures, inasmuch as he could 
always contrive to make his cash on hand appear five times as 
much as the sum was in reality, or to swell it to any amount 
that suited his purpose. He made such a jingle with the 
£500 which he had won from Nabal, that it was soon cur- 
rentl]^believed he had coaxed £5000, at least, from his father. 
The speedy result was, that Ben found himself raised quite 
beyond his conmion sphere, which was especially gratifying 
to him at that time, as he was wishful to make a telling impres- 
sion on the simple minds of his friends, the Stubbles, on their 
first arrival in Sydney. 

An old and highly respectable resident of Muddleton was 
the only candidate for that constituency at the forthcoming 
general election, and it was inferred by some of the Badical 
leaders that Mr Morrison would not be on their side of the 
House if he got into it, so they resolved by all means to keep 
him out, and a fit and proper person -was sought for to oppose 
him. Goldstone was the man selected, principally because he 
was morally supple enough to be bent in any direction his 
patrons were inclined to ; but he had other qualities which 
they hoped to turn to useful account. For instance, he could 
talk for an hour, or more if need be, on any simple subject in 
the world, and he was thoroughly blush-proof against solemn 
rebukes, satirical shafts, rasping banter, or downright abuse. 
His general physique, too, was favourable to his party, and 
awe-striking to all opponents. He was exactly a fathom in 
height, nautical measure ; and he boasted that he could knock 
down a cab-horse with his fist. He had broken the nose of 
the second mate on board of the Juno whaler at one knock, 
and had seriously damaged the ribs of a Samoan chief, who 
had shown his disapproval of Ben's attentions to his daughter 
by tapping him on the head with the paddle of his own canoe. 
In one of Ben's most frisky moods, he had carried a new cast- 
iron lamp-post from Exchaiige comer, and dropped it over the 
Circular Quay into a waterman's boat; thus showing his great 
strength as well as his taste for pure fun. Altogether, he was, 
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as Biddy Mynn remarked, ''a rale building of a man." 
Moreover, he was a gentleman by Tirtne of his cash in hand, 
as well as in view of what he would get when his father had 
done with it. Taking him for all in all, the Eadical leaders 
thought they might go far without finding a more fit and pro- 
per man for the Muddletonians ; so one of their party was 
deputed to " bring Ben up to the scratch." 

It did not cost Mr Wheedle much argumentation to induce 
Ben to stand for Muddleton. He looked upon it in the light 
of a " lark." Besides, he knew it would glorify him in the 
eyes of the Stubbles, and astonish other we^ minds in town ; 
and he hoped it would help hisdutiful designs upon his father's 
good-nature. In the latter calculation, however, he was somo- 
what mistaken in the offset, as I have ^own. It was an easy 
mattertoget a strong requisition from Muddleton, for there were 
seventy-five independent electors in that town who liked beer; 
there were a few men there, too, who had had long experience 
in measuring out liquids, and who also took an active part in 
other public measures which bore directly on their own in- 
terests. Arequisition wasduly signed and sentfrom Muddleton, 
couched in the usual complimentary terms, and Ben replied 
to it in a touching address, part of which I have abeady 
transcribed. It was advertised in the leading newspapers, 
of course, and then Ben's concern ended for the present. He 
had nothing to do with the fighting and brawling which were 
practised at Muddleton during the active canvassing season. 
That was not his business ; and if the electors chose to break 
one another's bones about him, more fools they. All he was 
answerable for was the beer, and sundry other luxuries in that 
line. He cunningly judged that he would stand a better 
chance of being triumphantly returned if he stayed away 
from the electorate until the day of nomination, having in 
mind the axiom that '^ familiarity breeds contempt." His 
braggart assurance was as helpful to him in general as pipe-clay 
moulds are to ^^profemonal smashers," and might serve him 
to answer any random questions put to him when on the 
hustings, or to make a long speech when the material was 
immaterial, but he knew it would not stand the test of ten 
minutes' private analysis by some of the matter-of-fact 
Muddletonians. So, after satisfying the local committee that 
his absence from the country was unavoidable, on account of 
the pressing necessity for looking after his property in town, 
he began to turn his attention to various other matters, and 
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notwitlistanding his bedazzling prospect, he kept as cool as a 
sailor lashed to the helm in a snow-storm. 

After his interview with his father, he went straightway to 
Sedfem, and reached No. 2 Bullanaming Street as the Stubbles 
were sitting down to tea. He was not expected till supper- 
time ; so Mrs Stubble was indulging her taste for eschalots, 
contrary to Maggie's expressed wi^, for she said, as Benjamin 
always kissed her mother at meeting and parting, he would be 
sure to smell them, and most gentlemen of taste hated onions, 
especially as an article of diet for ladies. 

Mrs Stubble blushingly apologised for the presence of the 
▼ulgar vegetables on her table, but Ben put her at ease directly 
by assuring her that he did not object to them — in fact, that 
he liked &em even better than garlic. He said, too, that 
when he was on his travels, he dined one day with a prince, and 
that noble personage ate a large raw Spanish onion without salt. 
Ben omitted to explain that the exalted personage was Prince 
Jabberaway of the Solomon Islands, whose best dining-table 
was a mat spread on the ground, without knives and forks or 
plates upon it, and whose state-costume was a simple waist- 
band of coloured flax, and a chaste collaret made of sharks' 
teeth. 

After tea a pleasant discussion took place respecting the 
house in Slumm Street, and both Maggie and her mother felt 
so sure that it would suit them if Benjamin coidd recommend 
it, that a bargain would have been concluded for it at once ; but 
Ben suggested that it would be more satisfactory to him if 
father and Eobert would go and inspect it, and then, if they 
liked it, he would set men to work to put it in good order. 
" If you will come and dine with me to-morrow," said Ben, 
addressing Mr Stubble and Bob, " I will drive you to the 
house in the afternoon ; or stay — let me see — ^meet me at 
Entwistle's hotel at one o'clock. You will get a first-rate 
dinner there, and see something of real life in Sydney at the 
same time. You know where it is, I suppose V* 

*^ Noa, sir. I doan't know where it be at all. It's a nun 
name ; but I '11 find 'en out I daresay." 

** It is in York Street Anybody will show you the place, or 
you can smell the dinner nearly half-a-mile off at one o'cloci." 

" I '11 scent 'en out, then, I'll warrant ; for my nose is allers 
nation sharp about that time o' day. I remember when T 
was at whoam, in the ould country " — — 

"A-hem — hem, if it 's all the same to you,TBenjamin, I think 
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father had better meet you on Monday at one o'clock," said 
Peggy, purposely interrupting Joe's reminiscences of the old 
country, which were too much associated with poverty to please 
her, or her children either. " To tell you the truth, Benjamin, 
the tailor will not have father's and Bob's new clothes ready till 
to-morrow night, and their country suits look shabby — ^hem." 

" Oh, that is no matter. * A man 's a man for a' that* 
However, please yourself, mother ; let us say Monday at one 
o'clock, sharp. That is all settled, then. And now I hope you 
will excuse me for what I am going to say next," added Ben, 
looking very affectionately at them all round. ** You know 
we are all one family now, as it were, and there ought not to 
be any shyness between us. Our interests are identical ; all 
one and the same thing in fact. I have been thinking that as 
you have just come from the country, you might want some 
change. Pray, don't be offended now; I have plenty of money 
by me that I 'have no use for at present; Do you want any? 
^y the word, and don't mince matters. You can have any 
sum you like from five pounds to five thousand." 

" Noa, thank 'ee kindly," said Joe, smiling. " I 've got a heap 
of money in my pocket here; leastways, 'taint money dezackly, 
but it's all as one when I goes to the bank. Much obliged to 
thee all the same, sir." 

" I am glad you are not vexed with me for making you 
such an offer. But I say, mother, you ought not to let father 
carry a lot of money about in his pocket in that way," added 
Ben, shaking his head despondingly. '' It really is not safe, 
for there are scoundrels in Sydney who would pick a man's 
pocket as soon as they 'd pick a bone." 

" That's right, Benjamin, speak to him^" said Peggy, look- 
ing proudly at her sagacious son-in-law elect. It 's no good of 
me talking to him ; if I 've told him once, I 've told him a 
dozen times about that very thing, and he always winks his 
eye„ and says, *No fear.' I have no patience with such bravado, 
and I shotddn't wonder if he gets murdered. But he thinks, 
because he never gets tipsy, that he is as safe as if he was 
fitted with a full suit of brass — er— -er — thingemees." 

" Armour! Yes — ^ha, ha ! You are too unsuspecting, daddy; 
too nobly credulous for common life. Where do you bank, 
old man 1 " said Ben ; at the same time he slapped Joe on the 
back, which additional mark of familiarity and filial interest 
sent a thrill of reverence through Maggie and her mother, and 
made Bob feel that they had found in Ben a friend indeed. 
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"I never kept much ready money by me," said Joe. "I 
alien got Mr Knox to buy eluures of some sort for me ; and I 
had a bank of my own under a heap of slabs in the garden at 
the Qlen. Nobody ever found out that bank, 'cept per^ps the 
snakes ; but they never steal a man's money." 

''You had better open an accoimt with a bank in Sydney, 
for you will want some ready money now, of course. 
But I tell you what, daddy ; if it is any advantage to you, 
you can lodge your money in my bank till you decide what 
you will do vriih. it^ and I can easily give you a cheque when 
you want it, you know. It won't inconvenience me the least 
in life if you like to do it ; but please yourself, you know." 

<* Ah, you had better do that, father ; then you will know it 
is all right. It is very kind of Benjamin to think of it," said 
Peggy. Maggie and Bob immediately indorsed their mother's 
sentiments; whereupon Joe said he didn't care so long as it 
was all safe ; then drew out his pouch, and produced a bank- 
draft at three days' sight for £3300, the purchase-money of 
the farm, and Mr Knox's cheque for £425, the proceeds of 
sale of furniture and farming stock. 

^' I see these drafts are on tiie Bank of Australasia," said Ben, 
affecting to scrutinise the documents closely, to see that Joe 
had not been duped. '^ They are all right I have no doubt. 
I will pay them into my bank to-morrow, and I can give you 
a cheque when you want one. We will see by and bye when 
we all get to rights how we can invest the money to bring in 
interest. Do you want any loose cash now, mother J" 

"No, thank 'ee, Benjamin. We don't want any till we be- 
gin to furnish our new house. I am sure we are very much 
obliged to you for the trouble you are taking, Benjamin." 

" Pray, don't mention it, dear mother I It is my duty to do 
what is in my power for you all, and that duty is a pleasure. 
When we are united by the golden chain of wedlock," added 
Ben, passing his arm tenderly round Maggie's waist ; '' then 
the link of love which now holds us together as a family will be 
firmly riveted, and nothing but the sledge-hammer of Death 
can knock the rivet out again." 

Soon after that touching delivery Ben took an affectionate 
leave of them all, and departed. 

Mr Rogers, in his admirable work, " The Eclipse of Faith,'* 
tells a story of a soldier-sentinel and the prisoner whom he 
was guarding holding an animated dialogue on the subject of 
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the threatened invasion of England by Bonaparte. The 
prisoner, in lamenting the probability of the French forces 
marching into London, remarked, '' that it would be a sad 
blow to their liberties." " Ah !" said the soldier, with a pro- 
fane oath ; ^4t is the injury to our religion that I am most 
afraid of." 

Ben Goldstone's zeal for the safety of Mr Stubble's money 
was as anomalous as the anxiety of ihe cursing soldier for his 
religion, or the fettered prisoner for his liberty ; but honest 
Joe and simple Peggy felt as full of confidence as if they had 
invested their cash in city debentures. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

How tha Stubble family spent their first Sabbath in Sydney.— Mr 
Stubble's remarks on Sunday trading. 

** Dear is the hallowed mom to me. 
When Tillage bells awake the day, 
And by their sacred minstrelsy. 
Call me from earthly cares away. 

** And dear to me the winged hour, 
Spent in Thy holy court, O Lord, 
To feel devotion's soothing power, 
And catch the manna of thy word. 



'* Oft when the world with iron hands 
Has bound me in its six days' chain. 
Thou bursts them like the strong man's bands, 
And lets my spirit loose again. 

** Then dear to me the Sabbath mom, 

The village bells, the shepherd's voice ; 
These oft have found my heart forlorn, 
And always bid that heart rejoice. 

** Oo, man of pleasure, strike the lyre, 
Of broken Sabbaths sing the charms ; 
Ours be the prophet's car of fire. 
Which bears us to a Father's arms." 

—Allan OuNNiNaHAM 

DiNO-DONQ ! went the bells from a dozen church turrets as 
the Stubble familyemerged from their temporary home, and 
walked slowly towards the church, where they had previously 
decided to attend divine service. 

It was a lovely mid-winter morning, and the sun shone out 
unobscured by a single cloud. A fresh breeze direct from the 
frosty summits of the western mountains was blowing suffi- 
ciently keen to remind old colonists of their overcoats, though 
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new-comers, with healthy British blood in their yeins, would 
have said, " It is rather warm walking." 

Ding-dong dingle! went the bells, and their solemn chiming 
carried Mr Stubble's memory away to the other side of the 
earth and back again; to the early days of his life, when h^ 
walked across the meadows and through the copse beside his 
dear old father and mother to their village church. Many 
years had passed away since then ; his parents had gone to 
the grave, and his humble family name, he supposed, was for- 
gotten in his native place ; but every old association seemed 
to flit before his mind as fresh as yesterday, and tears rolled 
down his rough face, despite his efforts to restrain them — 
tears of awakened feelings which had long been dulled by the 
monotony of his isolated life in the bush, and a total neglect 
of holy Sabbath duties. 

" What ails you, master 1 Am't you well 1 '* asked Peggy, 
with more tenderness than usual in her tones. 

" Yes, lass, thank 'ee, I be very well ; but somehow, I feel 
down-hearted a bit, and yet I bean*t down neither, if thee can 
see what I mean. I loike this fine morning ; it minds me of 
May-day at whoam ; and it is nice to look at the harbour yonder, 
for it calls back the simshiny day long ago when us first 
come to this land. Then them bells ma^e me think of our 
old parish church, where us used to go when us was little, 
and where us were married, Peggy ; and then I think about 
our dear old folks who used to sit on the form, just inside the 
porch. It is over twenty years since I heard church bells 
chiming till to-day, and 'em stir up lots of old thoughts in my 
bead that I had clean forgotten. But come along, all of you. 
Step out, or us'U be too late for the first of the service, and 
mayhap us won't get a seat." 

Soon afterwards they entered a place of worship, the 
excellent pastor of which had often been spoken of in aflfec- 
tionate terms by Mr Bowley, and Joe had resolved that the 
first Sunday he spent in Sydney he woidd go and hear that 
minister preach. It happened, however, that he had gone to 
preach a special sermon at some other church in the city on that 
morning, and his place was supplied by a younger man who 
was beginning to be renowned for his talents in the pulpit 

Joe and his family were accommodated with seats in the 
body of the church, and a gentleman in an adjoining pew, see- 
ing that they were strangers, and were unprovided with books, 
politely supplied them. Joe was somewhat surprised, on 
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glancing round the church, to notice that it was not much 
more than two-thirds filled with worshippers, ai^d he thought 
how glad many poor fellows who were far away in the bush 
would be to have the opportunity of attending such a 
pharch. 

The service soon began, and as the organ pealed forth its 
thrilling melody, tears again stood in Joe's eyes, and his wife 
looked touched also, for neither of them had heard church- 
music since they left England, and it recalled the time when 
they were more mindful of their Christian duties. It is true 
they might have enjoyed the privilege of attending divine 
service while they lived near Daisybank, but they had 
some frivolous pique against the minister, the nature of 
which I shall not explain ; but for that lame reason they had 
slighted their Maker by disregarding even the mere outward 
form of their religion. When they lived far in the interior, 
they had no religious advantages beyond an occasional visit 
from the pastor of a church seventy miles distant. 

Joe reverentially joined in the first part of that morning's 
service, and he enjoyed the psalmody very much^ for they were 
plain old-fashioned times that he had often sung when he 
was a boy ; but he made his wife and children blush several 
times, during the delivery of a lengthy sermon, at seeing that 
he showed nodding symptons of drowsiness. Maggie was 
much interested in the florid oratory of the youthful preacher. 
She, by the bye, had often attended the church at Daisybank ; 
so she knew more about pulpit power than any other member 
of the family. She mentally wished that Benjamin were by 
her side, for he was so passionately fond of poetical imagery 
and bold thought; besides, she fancied that her father would 
not have presumed to go to sleep if Benjamin were sitting in 
the same pew with him to excite his veneration. 

Many of the young minister's sentences were rounded off 
as smoothly as duck-«tones on a sea-beach, while others were 
rich and rugged as lumps of auriferous quartz. The figures^ 
too, were thrown in with an eye to the surprise influence of 
striking contrast, for while some of them were as daasical As 
Grecian sculpture, others were as homely as three-legged 
stools, and their profusion was almost astounding ; indeed 

" He could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope." 

His perfect sang froid showed that he knew what he was goin^ 
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to say before he began ; and his whole mien betokened strong 
confidence in himself, and that even in his loftiest flights he 
had no more dread of tripping than Mr Blondin, the tight-rope 
man, had when wheeling his wife across the Niagara &lls in % 
barrow. His varied action, too, was highly exciting to 
hearers of a poetic turn, though it is not likely they would 
care for his emphatic thumps. When he figuratively spoke 
of flying away somewhere, Maggie thought that his elbows 
lyoriced very like the wings of a black swan just taking flight ; 
but when Ms white fingers twiddled deminsemi-quavers in the 
air to represent bird melody, she felt — she could not tell how 
— and fondly imagined for a moment that she heard the 
twittering of young swallows in their old chimney at the 
Glen. The graceful style in which he used his cambric hand- 
kerchief Maggie thought indicated high breeding; and the 
easy, natural way he referred to his gold watch before he 
be^Em " the application," was a nice contrast to the spasmodic 
excitement which some less fluent speakers assume when they 
suddenly look up at the clock and try to imply that they had 
no idea it was so late. Whilst affectionately warning the 
'' little ones" of his flock against '^ the mundane allurements 
and the ^ostatising hallucinations of this sublunary sphere," 
his reverence gave his head such a lugubrious shake that 
Maggie thought the smooth enunciation of that impressive 
sentence waji injured, and that his face was rather too 
emotional to seriously aflect infantile minds. But he made 
up for that little mistake when dilating upon some of the 
privileges of the men of the present age ; then his manner 
was hopeful and exhilarating to a degree that many of his' 
hearers were observed to stroke their beards in sympathy 
with the action of their hirsute preceptor. 

After preaching fifty-five minutes, he prepared to stop. So 
he half closed the large Bible and held it with one hand, 
while his fine eyes rolled first roimd the gaUery, then through 
the free seats down-stairs, and with his left fore-finger 
solemnly shaking, he said something arousing to the sinners 
in each of those places ; then shutting up the book with a 
loud clap, which made Joe jump, he looked languidly at 
the ceiling, and sighed out "Amen" so softly that nobody 
heard it. 

The choir then stood np and sung a psalm, and as they had 
chosen a new tune only known to themselves, they were not 
annoyed by the voices of the congregation. When the singers 
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Stopped, the youthful pastor spread out his hands, and every- 
body bent humbly to receive his benediction; after which 
there was a general feeling for hats, and while the organ 
played a nice stirring voluntary, the whole company moved 
out much faster than they had inoved in. 

Mrs Stubble grew cross as soon as she left her pew, in con- 
sequence of having her fashionable skirt trodden upon by the 
occupant of the next pew, who seemed in a hurry to get home to 
his dinner ; and Mr Stubble did not appease her anger by 
whispering in her ear, 'Hhat it wom't likely the gentleman 
would guess that an old 'ooman would have such a long train 
draggling behind her/' Bob was rather excited too, for he 
had forgotten his silver-topped cane, and the task of forcing 
his way back to the pew, against the powerful human current 
that was setting towards the door, was almost as difficult as 
pulling a ship's dingy against a spring-tide. 

As the Stubbles were strangers, they were not detained out- 
side to shake hands and discuss the signs of the times, as 
were some of the regular worshippers, who blocked up the 
doorways ; in fact, no person spoke a word to' the Stubbles — 
not even to invite them to come to church again. On their 
way homeward, Maggie and her mother exchanged opinions 
respecting bonnets, and were unanimous in condemning their 
own milliner's taste ; for their head-gear looked quite dowdy 
compared with some that they had seen in the body of the 
church, and they were ahnost certain their feathers were old 
ones dyed new. Bob and his sister then had a spirited dis- 
cussion on the merits and demerits of the sermon, until their 
father lemarked, ''that it did not lookruice to see people 
talking and laughing after they came out of the house of Qod, 
and they had better walk along decently, and try to think of 
some of the things the minister had been saying." As Joe 
could not remember much of the sermon himself, it was natural 
that he should think of something else ; so he began to make 
his own quiet observations on stirring affairs around him. 
He could not fail to notice that there were many persons in 
the city who paid no outward respect to the sanctity of the 
day,al&ough there were so many churches open to receive them. 

He pitied the poor horses in cabs and omnibuses, and he 
pitied their drivers, many of whom he knew were not their 
own masters, so were obliged to supply the demands of Sun- 
day travellers, or seek other employment, which might not be 
easy for them to find. Joe also sympathised with the engineers 
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and stokers^ and others employed on the railway, for the 
screaming engines every now and then reminded him that 
Sunday was not a day of rest for them. From the savoury 
steam which issued from some of the bake-houses, he judged, 
too, that Sunday was a hard-working day for many journey- 
men bakers ; and scores of small shops, displaying sweetmeats 
and fruit, seemed to be doing a brisk business with the street 
arabs, and were, perhaps^ tempting many Sunday-school 
scholars to trade. Publicans were taking money, of course ; so 
were tobacconists ; and some steamboat owners were not strict 
Sabbatarians, as was manifested by occasional clouds of black 
smoke which rose up in the face of the sun. Altogether, Joe 
thought he had seen an awful amount of Sunday traffic in the 
great metropolis of the colony in half-an-hour's walk; and he 
innocently resolved to speak to Gbldstone about it, so that, 
when he got into Parliament, he might immediately put a 
stop to all unnecessary Sunday labour. 

" How did you like the service this morning. Joel" asked 
Mrs Stubble, as Biddy was clearing away the dinner things. 

'* I Hked the singing uncommon, Peggy ; and I liked the 
part the parson read from the book about ' the man with ten 
talents;* I've heard it afore. It's somewhere in the Bible, I 
think." 

<< To be sure it is in the Bible, measter; I knew that when 
the parson was reading it." 

'^ Well, lass, doan't 'ee be captious: I said I thought it wor. 
If I live till to-morrow. 111 buy a Bible, Peggy. Us had one 
in the house years agone, but I don't know what come of it." 

Peggy blushed at«i.that remark, for she remembered what 
had become of it, but she did not shock her husband's feelings 
by telling him that it had been used as waste paper when they 
lived at Luckyboy. 

" How did you like the sermon, father?" asked Maggie. 

" I can't say as I understood much about it, girl, and that 's 
the truth. The parson had such a plaguey lot of hard words 
that 'em bothered me 'mazingly. But I daresay 'twas very 
good to them as knowed the meaning of it, though it wom't 
a bit like what our good old parson at whoam used to say to 
us when us went to his church." 

" I thought it was like one of Biddy's white puddings ; 
altogether too rich for me," said Bob, laughing. '' But I saw 
you going to sleep, father." 

♦* Faith, thin, yerself had betther have gone to sleep, than to 
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kape awake to make game of what 's'good," chimed in Biddy, 
with a severe look at Bob. " Biddy's puddings, indeed ! Ooh, 
how nasty they are! ain't they now) But I mane to say it's 
mortial bad manners, Masther Bob, to go to church an' tiiin 
come home agin, an' pull an' haul the parson to pieces, an' laugh 
at all yezh^rd, as iv ye 'd been to the play-house, 'stead ov 
Ae house of God. Take my word for it, ye'U have no luck at 
all in Sydney iv ye 're goin' to begin that game. Axrah, ye 
mavgrin, but it 's a thrue fact that I'm sayin', an' shure many 
a bhoy that's bin hanged took the fisht step to the gallows 
whin he began to make shport ov the sarmonts he heard in 
church." 

^' There, now, go into the kitchen and get your dinner, 
Biddy," said Mrs S>tubble. '^ Speak when you are spoken to ; 
that's what I am always telling you to do. What do you 
know about the sermon, I should Uke to know 3" 

' '^ If I didn't know half as much agin about sarmonts as 
yerself knows, I shud be pritty nigh as dark as ould Wingle 
the blackfellow," muttered Biddy, as she walked into the 
kitchen. 

That evening the Stubble family went again to church, and 
the reverend incumbent himself delivered an impressive dis- 
course to which Joe listened with close attention. As a literary 
composition it was not to be compared with the sermon of 
the morning; but Joe understood it all, for it was put in plain 
Saxon words, and there were no hard syllogistical abstractions 
to puzzle his simple brain, nor Greek roots for him to stumble 
over. The demeanour of the minister was calm and solemnly 
dignified, not statuesque, but with no more action than was 
batting his purpose to impress the grave truths he was utter- 
ing upon the hearts of his hearers ; in short, his manner was 
natural, without a shade of acting in it, and his earnestness 
could not be doubted. 

Biddy Flynn sat up in a comer on one of the free seats, and 
Hstmied attentively to every word. She remarked with 
unusual seriousness to her mistress, after the service was over, 
^' Shure, thin, ma'am, that sarmont was as plain as a finger-post 
wid the road to Dublin marked on it. Nobody in the worrld 
cud make a mishtake about that, I 'm thinking, unless it wor a 
poor idiot sowl wid no sinse at all in his head; an' it's my 
beHef that God Almighty will take care that none o' them' 
are lost. It's a wondher to me, so it is, that everybody can't 
Beie the straight way to heaven ; but I s'pose it 's the devil's 
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fault, for coaziii' 'em not to belave it. Sliiire, and he is allers 
tr3dn' to do that same to meself, the Lord help me !^ 

When an artist showed the celebrated Mr Pepys his wife's 
picture, which was just completed, he remarked, '' It is excel- 
lent in every way, save that it isn't like Mrs Pepys." 

The oration of that morning was perhaps excellent in its 
way, especially in the charming quality of variety. It evi- 
denced a liking for hard hits at controversial knots, with a 
decided turn for confuting commentators in general, and for 
sifting the abstract opinion of learned men in all ages; 
showing that the orator differed from them in'a striking degree. 
It also displayed philological lore which was, at times, as be- 
dazzling as sparks from a razor-grinder's wheel, with a volu- 
bility of utterance that was almost wonderful ; in short, it was 
what the young preacher himself modestly called ^'a thoughtful 
sermon." It doubtless pleased some of the hearers, who were 
more satisfied with misty abstractions, mixed up with met# 
physical poetry, which they called an '' intellectual treat," 
than they would have been with " a gospel feast ; " but it was 
lost upon poor Joe Stubble, and perhaps upon other hearers oi 
his simple cast of mind. It was lacking in the main desiderata 
of every sermon — ^namely, a plain, concise exposition of God's 
full and free grace to sinners; of pardon for sin, and adoption 
into Divine favour through faith in the Bedeemer. The 
important message, " Repent, and believe the gospel I " was 
omitted; or, if not wholly left out of the discourse, it was put 
in such ambiguous, grandiloquent verbiage, that uncultured 
minds could not comprehend it 

But the preacher of the evening gave out no uncertain sound 
from his gospel trumpet, and only those whose ears and hearts 
were stubbornly closed to the truth could have failed to be 
impressed by it. To any poor miserable wanderer, weary of 
the treacherous ways of sin, and longing for '^ that peace 
which the world cannot give," the sermon of the morning 
would have been as tantalising as an ice-cream or a glass of 
syllabub to a hungry sailor ; but the sermon of the evening 
showed, in plain intelligible words, Qod's own appointed way 
to save seeidng outcasts. It told of a Father of infinite mercy , 
of a Saviour from the guilt and dominion of sin; of the 
Comforter, who would abide with the believer for ever; and of 
a home beyond the grave " where the weary are at rest." It 
enunciated, also, the encouraging doctrine, that the believer 
«< is present to God's thoughts, not as one leaf in the forest| 
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one wave in the sea, or one poor human unit in the aggregate 
of life, may be present to the generalising and indiscriminate 
thoughts of man, but as a child is present to the thought of 
his father." 

That was the substance of the evening message, which was 
powerfully impressed upon Joe Stubble's awakened conscience; 
and it ^dled a liying fire in poor Biddy Flynn's heart 
which influenced her whole after life. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Dinner hour at " Entwistle's/' in the ** golden time.*' 

"Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 
And days o' auld lang syne ? " 

Robert Burns. 

It was three-quarters past noon on Monday when Mr Stubble 
and his son Bob walked into the lofty dining-hall at 
Entwistle's hotel^ according to preyious appointment with 
Ben Qoldstone. 

On the long centre table were laid knives and forks for 
forty, and sundry small side-tables were similarly prepared 
for the gustatory action of a host of men mighty to eat. 
Nimble waiters were g3rrating about in soft slippers, like 
skaters on a pond. The courteous landlady and her two 
handsome sisters were behind the bar, quite prepared for the 
active duties which they would shortly have to perform at 
the beer-engine and the spirit-taps. The portly Entwistle 
himself was scarcely up to the mark that morning, and 
looked as if something had ruffled his temper ; probably one 
of the cooks had got tipsy, and neglected to baste the loin 
of pork, for there was a suspicious odour of over-done crack- 
ling distinguishable in the savoury vapour which escaped 
from the culinary region behind the screen. Such annoying 
things did sometimes happen at hotels in those golden days, 
when good cooks were as independent as theatrical stars, and 
did not care a copper for their masters or for his customers 
either. 

After easing off his choler on a dozy-looking waiter, who 
was not worth his salt, the host stepped into the bar, took a 
little sedative fluid from a quart bottle, then returned to the 
head, of the table, and began to sharpen the main carving- 
knife. Presently, he shouted in a nautical tone of command, 
'' Dish up ! " and a general stir among the waiters ensued, 
which showed that they were the men who could dish up in 
style. Meanwhile, the ho^t walked up and down beside the 
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long table to see that everything was all correct, and no cinders 
in tiie grayy^ or soot on the edges of the dishes. Now and 
then, he would shift a coyer which was not exactly straight, 
or scrutinise the contents of a side-dish, for Entwistle was a 
particular man^ and there were no eyes left in his potatoes, 
and no flies about his curries. 

When the last cover was properly squared, the host stood 
in solemn attitude, gazing at the dial, for it was his gloiy to 
have dinner ready by one o'clock sharp, to match the 
appetites of his clients. As the pendulum gave the last tick 
to the past hour, Entwistle took off his white hat, seized a 
sham club, and struck a mighty blow on a Chinese gong, 
which made Bob Stubble jump, and his father to exclaim, 
'' By gum ! that he's a banger ; summat loike old Tom of 
Exeter Cathedral" Before they had half recovered from the 
stunning effect of the gong, a company of earnest-looking 
gentlemen entered the hall and took seats sans c^emonie. 
Soon the long table was occupied, and most of the side-tables 
also, and the waiters were hurrying about with their hands full 
of steaming soup plates, chanting '^ giblet or vermicelli, sir 1" 
behind each guest ; while a general buzz of conversation, as 
harmonious as the tuning of a monster band of musicians, 
filled the hall up to the s^-lights. 

Mr Stubble and his son had turned out that morning as 
sleek as town-kept hackneys. The tailor had certainly done 
all that mechanical skill could do to make them look genteel, 
and they were not a single mail behind the London fashion. 
Peggy remarked, with a prideful smile, that *^ they never were 
so smart afore in all their days," and Mag declared that Bob 
looked a regular buck in his glossy patet6t, railway-stripe 
trousers, screaming satin waistcoat, and his Paris hat. She 
further opined that anybody might take father for a city gentle- 
man, if he would keep his hands in his trousers' pockets, accord- 
ing to the fashion, turn his toes out, and not waddle so much 
when he walked. It occupied the joint exertions of Mag 
and her mother for seven minutes to wheedle Joe's stubborn 
fingers into a pair of French kid gloves, and he was solemnly 
cautioned not to take them off till he returned home, because 
his hands were so horribly freckled. A hundred times that 
morning did he wish his gloves back to France ; still, he dared 
not pull them off, for he knew he had not skill enough to put 
them on again ; and as he walked along, his swollen fingers 
stuck out like bunches of young parsnips. The street dust 
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had somewhat marred the lustre of theur apparel ; still, as they 
stood up in a corner of the dining-hall, toying with l^eir hats^ 
nobody could doubt they were fresh from the countiy, and 
foolishly bashful too, or they would have secured seats for 
themselves. 

There they stood, modestly gazing about for Gk>ldstone, un- 
certain whe^er or not it were polite to begin to dine before 
he came. They were too shy to sit down at the long table, 
and all the seats were speedily filled by peik>ns who were not 
shy, and to whom Joe and Ms son had given place, in their 
simple endeavours to make their manners match their fine 
clothes. Presently, they were escorted by Jem, the coloured 
waiter, to a little table near the entrance to the kitchen, and 
where they had the advantage of a strong draught from the 
back-gate, opening on to the romantic lane called " Irwin's,'* 
where brawling neighbours are more numerous than singing 
birds. 

^^ Bmm these 'ere consams !" said Joe, looking at his tight 
gloves. " How be I to eat my dinner with these things 
onl" 

"Peel 'em off, father," whispered Bob. Joe thereupon 
applied his teeth to the finger-ends of his kids, and puUed 
them off, remarking as he threw them into his hat, '^ that he 
would never have them put on to his hands again unless he 
should be struck silly and couldn't help it." 

"Vermicelli or giblet sirl" asked a waiter. 

" Ay, let us have a giblet pie, mate, and look sharp about it 
too," said Joe, who had begun to fancy that he was not 
properly attended to. The waiter said, "Yes, sir;" and as 
there happened to be a giblet pie on the long table, he helped 
Joe and Bob to a plateful each, and left them quite satisfied, 
and apparently unaware that they had been cheated of their 
due shsures of soup. 

As Joe glanced down the long table from time to time in 
search of tjfoldstone, he could not but notice the unanimity and 
sseal with which those forty gentlemen attended to the duties 
of the board. Men of differing creeds and of various shades 
of political opinions were there, but not a single dispute was 
heard about the exciting object which had attracted them to- 
gether. Rival tradesmen, too, might have been seen sitting 
close together, absorbed in matters foreign to the concerns of 
their shops ; and though they often " troubled each other for 
salt," or even for pepper, they had no hot words over it ; thus 
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dearly disproving the correctness of the old axiom that '* two 
of a trade never agree." 

There were three persons at the principal table who sat 
with their hats on, which quite shocked Bob's rustic ideas of 
propriety, and he whispered to his father that '^ it would be 
a good lark if somebody would rivet tin pot-handles to the 
hats of those vulgar chaps, by way of quietly admonishing 
them to uncover &eir heads the next time they sat down in 
civilised company." Joe softly reproved his son's fondness for 
practical joking, and added that " it was nonsense to think 
them big, full-dressed gentlemen didn't know manners ; and 
most likely the reason why they were ashamed to take their 
hats off was because they had mangy heads, poor fellows 1 " 

Joe was ludicrously excited at observing l^e clumsy efforts 
of some of the gentlemen who had the honour of carving 
assigned to them, or who had dropped into the honorary post 
by accident. The person behind the boiled leg of mutton was 
evidently impatient to be getting on with his own diet, or Joe 
supposed that he would not hack the joint up into such 
awkward junks, as if he were feeding hounds, instead of cut- . 
ting nice thin slices ; and he would have been more careful 
about a fair distribution of the fat and the sauce in the dish, 
if he had studied to discharge his honorary duties with becom- 
ing etiquette. 

"My word, that he's a greedy old codger!" said Joe, 
nudging Bob and nodding towards a stout gentleman who had 
just helped himself to a triangular cut out of the middle of a 
fine smoked tongue. " I should not like to have him for a 
mate out in the bush." Whereupon Bob frowned, and whispered 
to bis chuckling sire that he shouldn't wonder if they both 
got kicked out into York Street directly. Bob's premonition 
was not very effective, however, for Joe laughed outright at 
the idea of the thing, and one of the waiters laughed at Joe, 
under the impression that he was getting tipsy. 

But the person who tickled Joe's fancy most was a clerical- 
looking gentleman, who was attempting to carve a pair of 
fowls which were not tender. " Ha, ha, ha ! Look at that 
chap, Bob. Doan't he mind thee of Biddy Flynn sawin' up fire- 
wood 1 If I had had 'en up at Buttercup for a day or two, I 'd 
teach'd 'en to cut up a chucky, I bet a guinea. Look at 'en now, 
raspin' away at the wrong side of that leg, a mile away from 
the joint ! Why, bang it, if he M only got gumption enough to 
slip his knife underneath 'en, and give 'en a smartish jerk, it 
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'ud come off as easy as skinning a banana. Ho, ho, ho ! he 
be's gettdn' savage 'cos that black chap behind 'en is grinning." 

'f Hnsh, father !" said Bob, reprovingly. *^ That is a parson 
you know, and it 's dead against the catechism to speak dis- 
respectfully of him." 

" I bean't saying ought that's bad of 'en, boy. Not at all. 
I never say nothing wicked against anybody, black, white, or 
gray. But I doan't think he he's a bony fidy parson, Bob, or 
he/d know better than to keep haggling away at that knuckle. 
There bean't much algebra in that chap's head, I gaess. Ho, 
ho, ho ! look at 'en splashing the gravy all over his button-up 
waistcoat." 

Just then Joe noticed a tall personage having a little soft 
conversation with a damsel behind the bar, and in another 
minute his future son-in-law entered the hall with his hat 
inclined to the right side, and a hammer-headed whip sticking 
out of his coat pocket. 

" Hallo, Qoldstone ! How are you, Goldstone 1" said half-a- 
dozen voices at once, and as many hands were at the same 
time held out to give the first friendly grasp, as Ben marched 
down the hall as majestically as a conquering hero, and shaking 
each outstretched hand as he passed with lofty affability. 

*^ I 'm afraid the soup is cold, Mr Qoldstone," said the host, 
looking very sorry it was* not hot. 

"Never mind soup ; I want something solid. What have 
you got in your dish, Entwistle 1 Oh, aye, calf s head, so it is ; 
that 's the tack. Let me have a cut of that^ and some brains 
with it. I expected to have met two gentlemen here, friends 
from the country," said Ben, looking round, " but I don't see 
them. Have any strangers been here asking for me, Jem 1 
Hallo! here they are, to be sure !" he added, turning round 
and grasping the hands of Joe and Bob. '^ But, I say, what 
were you doing in that out-of-the-way corner 1 Hey, Jem ! 
Why did you put these gentlemen up against the kitchen door, 
eh 1 Confound you 1" 

*' Because there were no other seats empty," said Jem, the 
head waiter, with a characteristic grin. Jem, by the way, 
was an authority in that establishment, and though he was of 
a jet black colour, he was one of the most expert men of his 
class, and a general favourite with all visitors to that hoteL 

" It bean't a morsel of odds," said Joe, seeing that Ben was 
inclined to be angry at the lack of attention to his friends. 
*' Us have had a good dinner, and I 'd as soon eat it up agin 
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the kitchen door as in the middle of this long bench ereiybit; 
so doan't 'ee blow up the waiter." 

All eyes were turned towards the two rustic strangers who 
weie an such intimate terms with the wealthy Ben Qoldstone. 
Joe stood the general stare pretty well, though he did not care 
for so much popularity; but Bob blushed intensely, and wished 
himself in ike bush, or anywhere else away from the gase of 
80 many sharp-eyed gentlemen. 

After Ben had finished his dinner,he said to Joe with pleasant 
familiarity, ''Have you got your pipe in your pocket, old man^ 

Joe replied that he had not, but he did not explain that his 
wife had emphatically cautioned him against ever carrying a 
dirty pipe in the podkets of his superfine clothes, on account of 
the p^ume it created. 

" Never mind, I '11 get you a cheroot Come into the 
smoking crib.'' 

The said crib was a small room off the dining-hall, where 
about a dozen gentlemen were luxuriating in an atmosphere of 
aromatic smoke. '' Who has got any weeds 9 " asked Ben, as 
he took up a position for himself and his two friends on a sofa 
behind the door. 

''Here you are,Gk)ldstoner' saidasmartyoungcornmerchant, 
producing his cigar-case, which Ben took without demur or 
thanks either. Joe thought he would rather buy " baccy " for 
himself, but he did not like to say so^ lest Ben might not like 
it. He soon perceived that young Duncan's cigar-case was 
considered common property by nearly all the smokers in the 
room, and as the owner looked quite happy over it, Joe's scruples 
dulled down, and he puffed away at a Manilla cigar, holding 
it tightly all the while, lest he should suck it down his throat, 
for he was not used to smoking anything more refined than a 
clay pipe. 

" Whose turn is it to stand nobblers to-day?" asked a gray- 
haired portly gentleman, who, in addition to a £Eiir commercial 
credit, had the credit of inaugurating the first joint-stock gold- 
mining company in New South Wales, and which did not turn 
out a lucky spec for the shareholders in general, whatever it 
might have done for the spirited projectors. 

" I stod Som yesterday ! " replied a rubicund gentleman, 
manager of another joint-stock company in a drooping con- 
dition, who stood six feet one in his top-boots on race days, 
and who was rather proud of his figura A cannie chiel was 
Jock ; and in addition to other private virtues;, which many 
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ladies acknowledged, he could play a rubber at whist, tell a 
crack, or brew a bowl of whisky toddy, " wi ony mon in toon." 
"I stod Som yesterday; so it 's some ither body's turn the day,'* 
said Jock, in his usual sonorous tones. 

" It's Duncan's day," said a sharp little man, an importer of 
hardware; and for confirmation of his opinion, he appealed to, 
a sedate-looking gentleman in the leather line, who was quietly 
smoking his own cigar with his eyes closed, and his nose 
pointed to the ceiling, in rapt enjoyment; but before that person 
had emptied his mouth to reply, Mr Duncan had given the 
company the benefit of the doubt by calling for nobblers round, 
and ginger-beer for Joe and his son. The whole party then 
began to puff away like craters, except Bob, who had never 
learnt to smoke, but he made up for it by sneezing incessantly. 

Dr Johnson said '' that the man who would be cheerful at 
all times was a fool, but he who would be cheerful at no time 
was a humbug." If the word " liberal " were substituted for 
"cheerful," the proposition would be equally in accordance 
with public opinion. Those persons who called young Dun- 
can a -fool (and there were many who did so after his money 
was all wasted) were ungratefcd fools themselves, or something.! 
worse. He was an open-handed, soffc-natured man, who could 
never say nay if he were asked a favour which it was in Ins 
power to grant. He was as free with his money as he was 
with his cigars and nobblers. His horse, which was usually 
hooked up at the post in front of Entwistle's door every day 
at dinner-time, was often borrowed without first asking the 
owner's permission, for it was well known that Duncan never 
grumbled. Of course, the animal did not back-jump, or he 
would have been safe from the raids of these bold borrowers ; 
the poor hack was as easy-going as his owner ; so, to use a 
sporting phrase, his cockney riders " rode his tail off." 

Duncan's friends were considerate enough not to borrow 
his name as unceremoniously as they borrowed his horse ; they 
were mindful of a poetical implication somewhere in the sta- 
tute-book, that to write another man's name for commercial 
purposes is forgery. However, they begged his name, which 
is much the same thing in a moral sense, and they used it, 
too, until the bright polish was worn off it, and then they 
facetiously owned that Duncan was '^ done up," and his hUl 
was as useless as a dead turkey's beak. One of the fast friends 
of his paJmy days, who had often made free with his horse and 
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with his purse also, on being told of Duncan's pecuniaiy 
reverses, and of his serious illness, exclaimed, in a tone which 

was meant to be very tender, " Poor d ^1 1 " Think of 

that, all ye young heirs who have just come in for your 
paternal estates ! That is the sort of sympathy you will get 
if you fool away your money. 

A dozen crops of summer grass have withered on poor 
Duncan's grave, and nearly all his jovial companions are laid 
low too. Entwistle*s jolly face is missing at the head of that 
long table, and his comely wife will never more be seen in 
the bar-parlour. The hotel still exists, under another name ; 
but though the dinners may be as sumptuous and as cheap 
as ever, few, very few, of the old faces "of days lang syne" 
assemble now in that lofty hall at the sound of the one o'clock 
gong, for death has summoned them away ^* to that bourne 
whence no traveller returns." 



^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

Ben accompanies Mr Stubble and Bob on a viBit of inspection to the 
house in Slumm Street. — Rejoicing of the ladies over the big house. 
— Suggestions for a carriage. — Joe's objection thereto. 

Afteb leaving Entwistle's hotel, Mr Goldstone and his two 
Mends went straightway to inspect the house which he had 
recommended for the occupancy of the family. 

K Mr Stubble had ever read Tom Hood's" Haunted House," 
he might have been forcibly reminded of it on entering the 
dreary domicile in Slumm Street. It had been built in the days 
of forced labour, and was perhaps designed by a turnkey, for it 
had a decidedly jailish look, especiaUy about its rear. The 
front-window sashes were small, and had outside wooden 
shatters with diamond-shaped clusters of auger holes in them 
to admit some of the morning rays. The back-windows wer< 
protected by massive iron bars, evidently showing that the 
original owner or his gloomy architect had a strong suspicion 
that there were robbers in the land. The yard was badly 
paved, and ah unsavoury odour indicated imperfect sewerage, 
untidy neighbours, and rats. A tall mouldy wall, several 
degrees out of the perpendicular, separated the property from 
a cow-shed, which was on somewhat higher ground, as was 
Bhown by a perpetual ooze of liquid through some fissures in 
the brickwork, which kept the yard disagreeably moist. 

Mr Stubble's facial twists and involuntary shrugs from time 
to time were anything but favouring symptoms, but his modesty 
kept him from expressing the disapproval which his nose sug- 
gested. He was glad his wife and daughter were not there, 
or they would have condemned the place in a minute, and 
Ben's feelings might have been hurt by their blunt deprecia- 
tion of his father's property. 

Goldstone took a more cheerful view of each grimy nook 
and comer, and explained, with the decisive utterance of an 
auctioneer praising damaged goods, that a dash of whitewash 
here, a dab of paint there, and a barrowful of bricks and 
nortar in another place, would make a wondrous improve- 
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ment. In his opinion, a painter or two, a couple of carpen- 
ters, a mason, and a good scavenger, wonld, in a fortnight's 
time, make the place smart enough for the Prime Minister to 
live in. The adjoining cow-yard, he considered, was a double 
advantage to an incoming tenant, inasmuch as almost every- 
body who knew anything about natural philosophy admitted 
that the scent of cattle was wholesome ; and the family might 
see their own milk drawn from the cow every day by merely 
peeping over the wall — ^a privilege which they would learn to 
prize when they became more alive to the wily ways of town 
dairymen in general 

*' Blamed if I know what to say about it, and that 's the 
trutk What do you think. Bob?" said Mr Stubble, who 
was anxious to keep the responsibility from resting entirely 
on his own shoulders this time. '^ Why don't you speak up, 
boy!" 

''I think, as Mr Goldstone thinks, that the place will look 
very different after it has had a regular cleaning out," said 
Bob. " There is a good stable and coach-house, which we shall 
find handy. I don't exactly see what we want with so many 
rooms ; but mother and Mag are always singing out for a big 
^ house, so it will suit them in that respect. I expect the rent 
will be tremendously high though, as houses go in Sydney." 

^^ Not at all : and that is a strong reason why I recommend 
it," said Ben. *' I can let you have it for £100 a year less than 
you could get a house of its size elsewhere in the city, and 
I don't think it will cost more than £50 to put it in 
order. But please yourselves, and don't let me persuade you 
against your own judgment; for though the house belongs to 
my father, and my mother died in it, I would not allow you 
to take it if I thought it would not suit you. It is no 
pecuniary interest of mine, you will understand ; at any rate, I 
shall not be benefited by it while the old man is alive. If he 
should happen to pop off, you shall live in the house for 
nothing." 

^^ I 'm sure you be very kind, Beigamin. I 'd take the place 
in a minute if I wom't afeard of missis and Mag grumbling 
at me." 

'^ Well, as I said before^ I think it can be n^de to look 
first-rate at very little expensa It is not in a fashionable 
neighbourhood, but you don't care for that I know; com- 
fort and convenience is what you think most about I have 
no doubt that the ladies will be pleased with the place after 
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it is put to rights; in fact, I am willing to take the responsi- 
bility upon myself, and if they don't Hke it they may blame 
me." 

" That win do, mate," said Mr Stubble, excitedly. " I '11 
have the house then, and thee may set men to work as soon 
as thee likes. I 'U tell the missis and Mag just what you 
say.'* 

*' All right, it 's a bargain," said Gk)ldstone. " £150 a year 
and taxes — lease for a year, with the option of taking it for 
a longer term — ^rent payable quarterly— all serene. I 'U settle 
the thing for you with the gOYemor,and the house shall be aU 
in order — as smart as a new sentry-box — ^in three weeks firom 
to-day." 

After a little more conversation, the friends separated ; Joe 
and his son going home to tell mother and Mag the particu- 
lars of their new bargain, and Ben going straightway to his 
father's house to acquaint him with ti^e prompt way in which 
he had procured him a first-rate tenant, and to renew his 
efforts to ingratiate himself into the favour of his eccentric 
aire. 

"I've got a house as will suit'ee now, Peggy, I'U warrant,'' 
said Joe when he returned to Eedf em. 

*' Have you now f That 's right, measter ! I knoVd you 
could do it if you set about the job in earnest Have you 
seen the house. Bob?" 

" I have so— been all over it from the coal-hole to the top 
of the shingles, mother. There is a prime place for a pigeon- 
coot in the front attic, and a long pole for a monkey or a 
native bear in the back-yard." 

" Is it a good big house, Bob ?" asked Maggie. 

*' My word, it is. There are a dozen rooms in it, without 
counting the cellar : and some of them are real smart rooms 
too, wi& whigmaleeries in the centre of the ceilings, and 
crinkem-crankems all round the edges. I reckon it will cost 
above a trifle to fill it with furniture, and Biddy will have to 
brush up to keep it tidy." 

*' But what, in the name of Fortune, did you go and take 
guch an out-of-the-way big house as that for, father 1" asked 
Peggy, with frowns forming on her brow. 

** There, now ; at it again, lass I Beginning to.grumble afore 
thee hast seed the consam. Qoldstone persuaded me to take 
'en, and he said, if thee didn't like 'en, he'd be 'sponsible, 
and thee needn't have it at alL" 
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" Oh— ay — well — ^yes ; that 'a fair enough, Joe. It is all 
correct, I daresay ; I am not going to grumble at you. But 
what is it like at all 1 Tell us about it." 

" Thee knew Squire Bangham*s house at Barnstaple 1 Well, 
it 's bigger nor that a pretty deal. Then there is a coach- 
house and stable, with brick muck-hole and an iron piunp, 
and all the rest of 'en, quite grand I can tell'ee.'' 

^' Do you mean to treat us to a carriage, father ? " asked 
Maggie ; at the same time she cast a significant glance at her 
brother, who winked in return. 

" Ha, ha, ha ! " laughed Joe. " Carriage, eh ? Doant 'ee 
want a footman in yelvet breeches to ride behind ? Ho, ho, 
ho ! What would my poor old granny say if she wor alive, 
and could hear us talk so big ? " 

" Joking aside, father, I don't see why we should not have 
^ vehicle of some sort," said Bob. "We have a place to 
keep it, and a good three-stall stable. It wouldn't cost much 
to keep a couple of horses, and one man to look after them. 
We could get our hay and com down from Daisybank you 
know." 

" But us would have to pay for it, boy, get it where us 
would. Doan't 'ee be going ahead too fast altogether. Us 
don't want a coach, and I bean't going to buy one neither ; so 
that 's all about it," said Joe, who was beginning to lose his 
patience at the extravagant notions of his children. Peggy 
said nothing, for though she wotdd have had no objection to a 
coach of her own to ride in, she thought it would be launching 
too much into expense. 

" By Jericho I it's a rale pity ye should jogger on the ould 
cart, Masther Bob, so it is j for thin ye might have guv us all 
a trot now an' agin, for a trate, same as ye guv me whin 
ye dhrove me to Daisybank an' smashed all the eggs an' 
butther," said Biddy, who had just entered the room to hear 
what was going on. She was peremptorily ordered to leave 
the room instantly : but her remarks stopped the discussion 
on the carriage question, and turned the conversation to the 
subject of her incorrigible habit of speaking without being 
spoken to. After all the family except Joe had expressed 
their opinion on Biddy's demerits, Mrs Stubble finally re* 
marked that, as she should always sit on thorns when they 
had company in the house, lest that vulgar old thing should 
open her mouth, she had resolved to get rid of her as soon aa 
it could be done quietly. 
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In somewhat less than a fortnight, the house in Slumm 
Street looked decidedly better. Ben Goldstone had been very 
assiduous in looking adter his workmen and in drrectiug their 
efforts. As he had predicted, a wonderful improvement liad 
been wrought through the skilful application of whitewash^ 
painty plaster, paper-hangings, &c. The cost of the work was 
double what he had estimated, but that was no consequence ; 
estimates always did exceed expectations. Mr Stubble and 
Bob had paid daily visits to the house while the renovating 
process was going on, and their report at night was eagerly 
listened to by the ladies, who were impatient to see their new 
home, but had been requested by Ben not to go near it until 
he had got it into apple-pie order. It was with difficulty that 
Joe could be restrained from going to work when at the 
house ; indeed he had one day stripped off his coat to help a 
labourer to load his cart with rubbish from the back-yard, 
when Bob came up in time to stop the undignified proceeding, 
and, as he afterwards explained to his sister, he made the 
old man drop his shovel as hastily as if there were a centipede 
on the handle, by merely telling him that ^' Ben was coming 
round the comer.'' 

At length the house was finished, and Bob went home with 
the key in his pocket. The next day the whole family paid 
a visit of inspection, and Ben had the gratification of receiv- 
ing the approving smiles and encomiums of the ladies, who 
expressed themselves thoroughly pleased with the dwelling 
from bottom to top. Mrs Stubble ventured to remark that 
she would have preferred having a nice view of the harbour 
and the lovely Domain from the front windows, instead of the 
pawnbroker's shop and the green-groceiy over the way, but 
when Ben explained to her the high prices that people have to 
pay for such fine views from their fronts, Peggy was satisfied. 
** After all, it did not matter," she remarked, " for they could 
see a little bit of Cockle Bay from their attic window, and 
they might easily walk to the Domain in twenty minutes any 
day." 

" Yes, but you will have a carriage, mother ; so you can ride 
there in ten minutes. It is quite a fashionable afternoon drive 
round Lady Macquarie's chair." 

" I don't know about our driving, Benjamin," said Peggy, 
with a modest simper ; " father doesn't see as how he can 
afford us a vehicle, and I don't wish to be extravagant." 

f < I^Tonsense | not afford it^ indead ! I say, old man, you '11 

N 
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treat them to a trap, surely)'' said Ben, slapping Joe's shotilder 
facetiously. '' I know where there is one whidi will suit yoa 
to a T. Bob and I were looking at it the day before yester- 
day." But the old man shook his head so decisively, that 
B&OL thought he had better cot press the matter, for he could 
plainly see that Mr Stubble did not mean to yield that point 

** Now, the next thing to be thought of is the furniture. 
Excuse me for aakmg the question, but have you decided who 
you will engage to fumi^ the house for you f " said Ben. 
•* I don't wish to interfere, you know, but I thought I might 
be able to offer you a useful hint or two." 

'^ I was thinking that the missis and I could take a walk 
round about them cheap shops in Pitt Street, or attend some 
of them Monday morning auctions. I seed a fine strong cedar 
bedstead, mattress and aU, knocked down t*other morning for 
five and twenty shillings, and it wom't much worse for wear 
neither." 

^' Faugh ! you won't persuade me to have any second-hand 
wooden bedsteads in my house, Stubble ; so you needn't boast 
about your bargains in that way," said Mrs Stubble, firmly. 
" I remember old Johnny Doddle bought a wooden bedstead 
for his wife a bit ago, and thought he was doing wonders. It 
was warranted bran-new, though I think it must have been 
pretty stale, judging by the scent of it ; anyway it was a grand- 
looking concern, with great big polished legs as thick as a 
donkey's thigh, and heaps of carved things on 'em. It had 
great heavy cornices too; like the top of a church organ, and 
shiny poles and monhogony rings for curtains, quite out of the 
common way. But by and bye, when the warm weather set in, 
they found they couldn't sleep a wink till sunrise of a morn- 
ing ; so they hired a strong man to take the bedstead down 
again, and rub its joints with camphor and turpentine. Still 
that was no good ; it only made a wicked smeU W nothing; 
there were things in the wood that wouldn't come out by day- 
light, whatever the man did to coax 'em, but they would come 
out lively enough at night, and Johnny did not like 'em at 
aU. Mrs Doddle was very proud of her bedstead's fine polished 
legs, but her old man said he was tired of lying awake at night 
looking at 'em; so he got cross one day and sent the whole con* 
cem away to a sale-room, where it was knocked down for next 
to nothing, same as the bedstead was that father talks about" 

** Just so. I have heard of such things before ; in fact, I have 
seen unpleasant bedsteads in the course of my travels," said 
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Ben, with a shrug. " It would be a pity to bring any old 
furniture into this house, now it has been done up so nicely. 
If you will allow me to make a suggestion, mother, I would 
say that you had better go to Lenehan's, or Hill's, or Hunt's, 
or Moore's. But stay, you are a stranger to them ; so I will take 
that little job upon myself, if you like, and will see that the 
house is furnished respectably. What do you say, mother?" 

" Hem, I'm afraid it is giving you too much trouble, Ben- 
jamin. You have been very kind in seeing after the doing up 
of the house, we couldn't think of asking you to fumi^ it 
for us." 

" Don't say a syllable about that, mother. The trouble is 
a pleasure. If you like to entrust me with that duty, I'll see 
that the house is furnished, aU ready for you to come into on 
Friday week, or say Saturday week — Friday is an imlucky day 
you kiow." 

" I am sure we are all very much obliged to you, Benjamin. 
What do you think about it, father 1 " 

" It will cost a mighty lot of money, that is what I be 
thinking of, and I be getting skeered, Peggy; so I tell 'ee." 

'^ But didn't you say that mother was to take a house and 
furnish it as she liked, and you would not say a word against it, 
father?" whispered Maggie; at the same time she passed her 
arm coaxingly round father's neck. 

" All right, girl, I forgot that. Go to work; only doan't 'ee 
ruin me out and out — ^that's all I've got to say," replied Joe, 
trying to force a smile, though he was really concerned at the 
prospect of having to pay so much money for living in a grand 
style, which was thoroughly opposed to his own humble taste. 
Gladly would he have seconded a proposition to return at once 
to the old house at Buttercup Glen, even if he had to buy it 
back again at double the price that he had sold it for. But 
there was no such proposition thought of by any of his family; 
they had one and all become fascinated by the prospect of 
grandeur before them, and Joe felt his utter inability to alter 
their views; so he sighed, but said nothing further. 

" Perhaps you would like to go with me to choose the car- 
pets and oU-doth, and to select the drawing-room suite?" said 
Ben, appealing to Mrs and Miss Stubble, who repliedithat they 
should very much like to do so ; whereupon Ben promised to 
bring his trap for them on the following afternoon and drive 
them to the upholsterer's. 
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Througbout the ensuing week, the topic of conversation at 
every meal was the new house and the new furniture. Ben 
was a nightly visitor, and each time he reported progress, which 
was always regarded as satisfactory by the ladies. Poor Joe 
was the only one who did not seem joyful; even Biddy was 
always laughing; but whether it was an ebullition of gladsome 
feeling at the prospect of her change, or a derisive laugh at tlie 
fulsome pride of the family, I wiU not stay to consider. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Mr Stubble bays a bargain. — Dissatisfaction of his family. — He gets 
wroth, and damages his toe. — ^Applies to Mr Gobble, an advertising 
quack, for a cure. 

"Well, well ! look at that now ! Anybody in the worrld 
who cud bate that for a blunder, I 'd like to see *em do it, soh. 
Iv ould Biddy Flynn had done half sich a crack-brained trick 
as that, wudn't they have said, * Arrah, that *s Paddy all over/ 
They wud so, an' no wondher nayther. Shough ! only think 
of that comical consam stuck straight up in the doorway like 
a conjurer s tool-chest, or a harlequin's coffin. Ha, ha, ha ! 
I can't help laughing, though it 's crass I am to see the like." 

Biddy was standing opposite to a tall antique cabinet piano- 
forte in the drawing-room of the new house in Slumm Street, 
as she gave vent to the above ebullition of mingled mirth and 
vexation. She had been sent to clean the grates and to give 
the drawing-room a final sweep out for the reception of the 
new suite, which was to come the next day. The instrument 
in question was one of Joe's bargains; indeed, it was the only 
household article he had ventured to select. He had heard 
his wife and daughter agree that a pianoforte was absolutely 
necessary in their new house ; for although no member of the 
family understood a single note of musi^, it was argued that 
some of their visitors might be able to play, and it would look 
very vulgar not to have an instrument in the drawing-room ; 
in fact, no house could be considered genteel without one or 
two pianos in it, as the fashions go in Sydney. 

One day, when Mr Stubble was sauntering through the city, 
he noticed in a broker's shop a ponderous six-octave cabinet 
pianoforte, which had doubtless been a fashionable affair forty 
years ago. The price asked for it, thirteen pounds, struck Joe 
as being so astoundingly cheap that he was almost startled into 
buying it there and then, lest it should be pounced upon by 
some other discerning buyer with an eye for music. He 
reasoned that if his family must have a piano, they would not 
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be able to beat that at the price ; anyway, he was certain it 
could not be all the money too dear. But thougb his musical 
fit was unusually strong, it did not overpower his caution; so, 
at the instance of a happy thought whicb suddenly came into 
his head, he took the measure of the instrument, and told the 
broker that he would call again very soon and see if they 
could make a deal. 

In the long room up-stairs (the drawing-room) was a door- 
way into a back room which had been closed up, leaving a 
chasm the whole depth of the massive wall Joe thought if 
his piano would fit into that! unsightly gap, his wife would be 
much more pleased with the room. Upon measuring the 
recess, he found that it was the exact size to a hair ; so back he 
hastened to secure the instrument. 

The broker was very glad to see him, and began to expatiate 
on the virtues of the piano, which he could strongly recom- 
mend, doubtless on the score of old acquaintanceship. He 
firmly resisted Joe's attempts to persuade him to make even 
money of it, or take a pound less than the price asked; ^' indeed, 
he was sorry that he had asked so low a sum ; nevertheless, he 
would stick to4iis word, and if Mr Stubble liked to say ^done/ 
the piano was his, and he would have a bargain not to he 
met with every day." 

Joe stood for a few minutes irresolutely pulling his 
whiskers, and wondering whether the thing would please 
Maggie; he had no doubt at all that Peggy would be 
delighted with it. Meanwhile, the broker's Uttle daughter, 
who had just come from school, at the request of her father, 
sat down to the instrument, opened her exercise-book, and 
strummed over that plaintive melody, " In my cottage near a 
wood," which touched Joe's softest feelings, and carried his 
heart all the way back to Chumleigh, and his happy honey- 
moon in Dab Cottage, near the Copse. Almost before he 
could wipe his eyes dry, a bargain was completed, and the 
money paid down. The instrument was forthwith sent home 
in a spring-cart, with Joe sitting upon it to keep it steady ; 
and it was found to fit into the recess, flush wi^ the w^ 
as nicely as if it had been made on purpose. Nothing could 
fit more snugly. The broker's men hinted that it was dry 
work getting it into its holCy but Joe referred them to the 
iron pump by the stable door, for he was rather vexed with 
them for giggling all the time they were fixing the piano. 

After the men were gone, Joe sat down and tried his hand 
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on it, but finding that be could not play it satisfactorily, be shut 
it up and locked it, lest other unpractised hands should injure 
its tone. He had said nothing to his family about his pur- 
chase, for he contemplated giving them a pleasant surprise, 
and hoped to receive their commendations on his clever 
device for filling up an ugly chasm in their best room. Joe 
had solemnly cautioned Biddy to be careful, when she swept 
the floor, not to kick up too much dust, nor to knock the 
music with her broom, and he had no sooner gone out than 
ahe hurried upstairs to see what the music was like. I have 
already described part of her impressions at first sight. 

"Well, well, well!" continued Biddy, soliloquisingly. 
*^ I wudn't have belaved that the masther was sich a goof, iv 
anybody had sweared to it, for to go and put a panney 
choke-a-block intil the middle ov a brick wall i Ha, ha, ha! 
iv he had filled the consam itself wid bricks an' morthar, it 
wad be pritty nigh as clever. It '11 sound as nice as a hand- 
organ inside a bean-stalk, I'm thinking; or a kettle-drum 
choke-full ov tater palin's — ^ha, ha, ha ! Och, Mike I I cudn't 
help larfin iv I was goin' to be shot for it ; still an' all, it 's 
crass I am to see them craythers f oolin* away their money, 
af ther they 've been workin* like black niggers all the best days 
ov their lives to get what they've got. They are goin' 
cranky, that's a fact ; lasteways, the ould cove himself is, an* 
no wonder nayther, poor sowl ! Shure, nothin' can be more 
like a cracked fellow's trick, than to bury a panney in a brick 
wall — ^ha, ha, ha ! Crickey me ! what next will I see 1 " 

"H!allo! Nora-creena! Don't cry; mother's better! 
Wliat have you got inside here — Punch and Judy ? " said a 
painter, looking in at the doorway, having been attracted by 
Bidd3r's merry laughter, which echoed through the whole 
house.. 

" Oh, good luck ta yez, Misther Potts ! come an' take a 
squint at this whizimejig, what the masther has shoved inside 
the wall to make it sound nice and lively. Did ye iver see 
the like afore ? " 

" Ha, ha 1 " laughed the painter, " the governor is touched 
in his cobbera ; — ^a bit cranky, I guess. I thought as much 
t'other day when he axed me to paint the stable pump light 
blu& Ho, ho, ho 1 he puts me in mind of an old chap I 've 
heard my wife speak of, where she lived in service before 
we were married. Let me see, what was his name again — 
I forget it — ^but everybody knows him. He lives a mile or 
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two t'other side of the old toll-bar yonder, down by the 
waterside. He was the rummest old codger that ever I 
heard tell of for playing monkey tricks that nobody else 
would ever think of. And he didn't care what the price was 
neither." 

'^ Troth, thin, he niver did a nater trick nor this, I 'U bet a 
pinny, though he be an* out-an'-out Paddy from the biggest 
bog in ould Ireland." 

** A Faddy ! not he : he is a bom native, which is quite as 
good, and a jolly old cock too, when you come to know .him. 
My word, how he used to make all the maids grin to see him 
come driving home with his yellow dog-cart choke-full of all 
sorts of jimcracks that he had been bamboozled into buying 
though he didn*t want 'em no more than I want a wooden leg. 
My wife says he fetched home a musical consam one day, 
something like this one, only it worked with a handle, so that 
the old cove himself, or any other fool, could play it without 
bothering to learn music ; and it had a squad of dancing dolls 
in it too. Another time he drove home with his trap half- 
full of shoe-horns, boot-jacks, and scrubbing-brushes, that he 
had bought cheap at some auction-shop. But the best joke 

of all was Hallo! I say, Nora, here comes your old cove, 

and we mustn't let him catch us in here grinning at his thinge- 
mee." The painter, whose narrative was interrupted by the 
sudden return of Mr Stubble, then popped through the win- 
dow on to the balcony, and Biddy went to work with her 
broom. 

In a few days more the house was furnished, and the 
Stubble family were in possession. The upholsterer had 
certainly shown his taste and skill; and if he also showed that 
he had done his best to make the most out of a good pliant 
customer, let those of my readers censure him who are guilt- 
less of doing anything of the sort. Mrs Stubble and her 
children were highly pleased, when, on the day prior to their 
occupation of the house, Goldstone escorted them through 
each room, and modestly assured them that no effort on his 
part had been wanting to do the correct thing, — a fact which 
each shining chattel seemed to corroborate, for everything 
was stylish in the extreme. 

It has been said that *' there is a Mordecai at every man's 
gate." The saying is figurative, of course. The joy of the 
family trio was marred, even when it ought to have been 
overflowing, considering the outlay, not by an objectionable 
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person at their gate, but by an ugly old pianoforte in their 
grand drawing-room, which Joe obstinately refused to have 
removed, although he had been tried with remonstrances, en- 
treaties, sharp arguments, and ridicule. The truth is, Mr 
Stubble had been sullen and low-spirited during the busy 
time of furnishing, for he could not but see that he was being 
run to most unnecessary expense, and he dreaded the uphol- 
sterer's bill as much as he had dreaded his lawyer's bill of 
costs for two trials over one comer-post. But he had pro- 
mised not to say a word to check his wife's taste in furnish- 
ing the house, and he respected his promise, however much he 
might have blamed himself for giving it. Great was his sur- 
prise and chagrin when he saw a handsome new walnut-wood 
piano carried into the drawing-room, to match the tables and 
chairs and " what-nots" in eveiy comer of the room. He had 
seen many annoying proofs of reckless extravagance before, 
but that was the climacteric. It was well known to his 
family that he had already bought a piano, and the idea that 
there was a combination to min him, as well as to show con- 
tempt for his taste, rushed into his mind and so much upset 
his patience that, had there been a hammer at hand, it is very 
probable he would have cracked the walnut piano. He 
restrained his fury, however, before the upholsterer's men; but 
the moment after they had left the house, he kicked the new 
music-stool with such force that it bounded across the room, 
and overturned a little fancy table upon which stood the 
three Graces in Parian marble. 

His wife was exasperated, and his daughter was shocked at 
such, an unprecedented display of bad temper, but Joe did not 
stay to hear their comments; he walked down to the stable to 
smoke himself calm, and on the way thither, he became con- 
scious that he had hurt his big toe. As his excitement dulled 
down, the pain in his toe was more acute, till at length he 
thought it was broken ; so he resolved to go straightway to a 
doctor as fast as he could limp. 

He had often noticed an advertisement in the newspapers 
setting forth the wondrous skill of a certain medicine-monger, 
who, by a process confined to his own knowledge, effected cures 
of aU kinds in no time at all, compared with the tedious routine 
of the regular faculty. Like many other persons of a certain 
stamp of mind, Mr Stubble had but little confidence in doctors 
as a body, and in his opinion their profession was half hum- 
bug. He was just the sort of subject for quackery to influence ; 
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he had a bad pain in his toe, and he wanted to get rid of it 
by the most smnmary process ; so he went straightway to the 
great advertising '' professor." 

*' Ugh, ah ! dear me ! " shmgged Mr Gobble, when Joe 
pulled off his sock, and showed his damaged member. ^' That 
looks bad, very bad. How did you do that, my good frienLdl" 

" Well, it's no odds how I did it^ doctor. What's done can't 
be undone ; but can 'ee cure it, — ^that's the talk 1 " 

" I'll try what I can do for you, mister ; but it is adangerons 
part to treat. I have known a less injury than that cause 
tetanus." 

'^ What is that, doctorl" asked Joe, with some show of 
alarm. 

" Why, lock-jaw, and certain death in the most dreadful tor- 
ture imaginable. But don't be shocked ; I have cured worse 
cases than this with three or four bottles of my celebrated 
Ikepuphetunus. It la well that you bave not lost any time in 
coming to me, or very serious consequences might have ensued, 
for I can see that your nervous system is very much deranged. 
Tou will excuse me for putting the question, as you are a 
stranger to me ; but will the nature of your occupation allow 
you to lie by for a while — ^in other words, canyon afford to go 
through the course of treatment which is absolutely necessaiy 
for you ? " 

" Ees, I s'pose so, if I must do 't. I 've got naught to do in 
particular; and I s'pose I can afford to pay thee, if that is 
what 'ee want to know." 

<< Exactly so. Pray don't misunderstand me, sir ; you know 
I have a multitude of patients every day, and it is part of my 
system to study their individual circumstances. I strive to be 
conscientious in all my doings; in short, sir, I am a religious 
man." 

^^ That's all right, doctor; but do 'ee make haste and put 
summat on my toe, for it smarts uncommon." The doctor 
thereupon dipped a strip of lint into some dark fluid and 
applied it to the toe, which made Joe roar with pain. 

'^ It is all correct, my friend. Tou must bear a little pain 
for a time, but I will undertake to cure you in a week or ten 
days. Come and see me again to-morrow — ^but stay, you had 
better not come out of your house. Tell me where you tive^ 
and I will call upon you. You must be very careful." 

" Never mind, doctor. I be moving just now ; so I can't 
tell *ee where I live ; besides, I don't want my missis to know 
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I be doctoring. I '11 come and see thee myself, and if I can't 
walk, I '11 ride in a cab. What is there to pay, sir ?" 

'^ I '11 charge you a guinea, which includes a bottle of medi- 
cine. Take care of it : there is very precious stuff in if 

'* So I should guess," said Joe, paying the fee ; and after 
wishing the smirMng professor good-day, he hobbled away, 
grumbling as he went. Before he had gone far he met a 
gentleman who had spent several days at Buttercup Glen a 
few months befora He accosted Joe very warmly, and one of 
his first inquiries was as to the cause of his lameness, when 
Joe explained that he had hurt his toe, and had just been to 
Mr Gobble for his professional aid. 

" Gobble ! What on earth did you go to that quack fori 
He will keep you lame, and half scare you to death, till he 
has made a little fortune out of you. I know some of his 
tricks upon simple folks who have been- gulled by his impu- 
dent advertisements. Come along with me, and I will intro- 
duce you to my family physician. If there is anything 
serious the matter with you, he will try to cure you; but if there 
is nothing wrong with you, he will tell you so honestly." 

" This communication is libellous, you know, in the eye df 
the law, Mr Stubble," continued the gentleman, as Joe hobbled 
along by his side. " If Mr Gobble knew what I have said 
about him, he would be very glad of the chance of increasing 
his popularity by bringing an action against me ; so you had 
better not tell him if he should call on you, as he is very 
likely to do. He will find out where you live, depend upon it." 

^* But he told me he was a religious man, and if that he's 
the case, he wouldn't be so wicked as to ruin my toe." 

'' I fear his religion is the spurious kind, which Shakespeare 
makes King Eichard the Third confess to, Mr Stubble : — 

/ But then I sigh, and with a piece of Smptnre 
Tell them that God bade ns do good for evil ; 
And thns I clothe my naked villain j, 
With old odd ends stolen forth of holy writ ; 
And seem a saint when most I play the devil.' 

A friend of mine was led to fancy there was something the 
matter with him, after reading one of Gobble's exciting ad- 
vertisements ; so he called on Gobble, who tried to persuade 
him that he had some terrible disorder, and wanted to operate 
on him {orthwitL But Mr Quack was a little too fast on that 
occasion, for my friend was confident he had not the ailment 
mentioned, and resolutely refused to be operated upon. It 
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was fortunate for him that he was so firm, for Gobble would 
probably have injured him for life. There are many highly 
respectable medical gentlemen in Sydney, — ^men of established 
reputation for talent and integrity, — and I would strongly ad- 
vise you, Mr Stubble, if anything ails yourself or your femily, 
to caJl in one of those duly qualified practitioners, and eschew 
quacks of the Gobble class as you would shun snakes in the 
bush." 

After examining Mr Stubble's toe, the doctor, to whom Joe 
had been introduced by his friend, pronounced it a simple 
bruise ; but it was likely to be made into a serious womifd by 
the caustic lotion which had been applied to it. He tore off 
Gobble's bandage, and applied another one, which gave 
momentary ease. The precious mixture he advised Joe to 
throw away, unless he had rats about his house that he wished 
to poison with it. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Mr Stubble's rustic ideas of the fine arts.— Bon Goldstone's liberal 
present of a carriage and pair. — Family debate on getting a livery 
s^Yj&nt. 

Foe several days Mr Stubble's toe was very troublesome, and 
constantly reminded him of his petulance in kicking the piano- 
stool out of its place ; he was conscious^ too, that he got no 
more sympathy from his family than he deserved, and he was 
often annoyed with suspicions that they were silently laugh- 
ing at his limping efforts to walk like a sound man. At their 
occasional question, " How is your toe, father ? " he looked as 
vexed as if the inquirer were treading on it, and would tartly * 
reply, " My toe is idl right ; so doan't 'ee bother about it. Take 
care of yer own toes." 

One afternoon he hobbled into the dining-room to take his 
customary " forty winks" on the sofa, when he heard his wife 
and daughter debating over the possibility of repairing the 
three Graces, which had been seriously fractured in their 
lower limbs by father's impetuous kick. 

" I think if we get a little bit of what-you-may-call-it, Mag, 
we might stick these legs together, so that they would stand 
np again straight enough, so long as nobody meddled with 
'em." 

'^ Oh, ma, we could never mend that middle Grace's knee 
with putty powder or diamond cement; and even if we could, 
it would look so shabby to have patched-up ornaments in the 
drawing-room. We had better have a new set at once." 

" Ugh ! new set, indeed I I tell 'ee what it is, Mag, thee 
be'st goin' ahead a plaguey deal too fast, and I be goin' to 
stop yer gallop," said. Mr Stubble, with warmth. "If thee-.r 
brings any more of them bare-backed images into my house, 
blamed if I doan't kick 'em all into the street, if I crack all 
my toes over it." 

" They are all the fashion now, papa, and every genteel 
house has got some." 
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" Fashion be blowed, gal ! I don't see the good of spend- 
ing money that ns can't afford^ in getting things as are no use 
to us at {dl. There be*s scores of jimcracks in the house now 
that us doan't want, any more than an old sow wants a wig. 
If us had heaps of money, and could spend it honestly, I 
wouldn't say aught against encouraging the fine arts, as ye 
call 'em ; though, for my part, I can't see anything superfine 
in standing a great big stone fellow bolt-upright in the 
hall." 

" Why, pa, that is a most beautiful statue ; and the uphol- 
sterer said it belonged to the late Judge Burton." 

" Well, I suppose I be no judge ; but I remember when I 
was a boy, old Letcham of Exeter was put in the pilloiy for 
showing pictures in his shop window only half as bare as that 
image." 

" It is the statue of Apollo, papa," explained Maggie. 

** 1 don't care what you call him, Mag ; he looks like an 
impudent scamp, and for two pins I 'd pitch 'en out in the 
road." 

** Oh, Stubble, I never did hear any one go on in such a 
way as you do !" said Peggy. " It was Benjamin who bought 
the image. I did not want it, and I am quite willing for it 
to be tdken away again if you don't like it." 

'^ I bean't going to sit still and be ruined for the sake of 
all the fine arts in the world. That is all I Ve got to say," 
replied Mr Stubble. 

" It only cost five guineas, Joe ; so it is not worth making a 
stir about." 

" Well, Peggy, five guineas would buy a coW." 

" Pooh I what could we do with a cow 1 1 am sure there 
are cows enough in the next yard ; the smell is disgusting." 

" Your nose is' getting very particular now, Peggy. I have 
seen the time when it wom't so over-nice." 

** Come, come, Joe ! don't be cross. We won't buy any 
more fine arts," said Peggy, in a soothing tona " But we 
mmt have some cards, you know." 

"Cards, eh! What next will 'ee want, P^l Bang'd if 
I'll have any gambling in my house neidier; so that's all 
about it." 

" Ha, ha, ha !" laughed Maggie. " We don't want cards to 
gamble with, father." 

" Tut I don't 'ee tell me that, lass. I know a pretty deal 
more about them things than thee dost I recollect one 
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Sunday, afore I was out of my time, Bill Tossey, the baker's 
boy, coaxed me to play a hand at ' beat my neighbour/ up in 
his master's hay-loft; and almost afore I could say knife, 
Bill won every button I 'd a got on my best corduroy jacket, 
and when I went home at tea-time I got a real welting from 
measter for cutting my buttons off. Thee doan't catch me 
pbying at cards again, I'll bet a wager, nor I won't let thee 
do't neither while I have a hand over thee." 

" Hark 'ee, Joe 1" said Peggy. "We don't want any cards 
of that sort at all ; them 's fiie devil's books, as mother used 
to say. We want visiting cards — small, little bits of shiny 
pasteboard, with our names printed on 'em — Mr Joseph 
Stubble, and Mrs Joseph Stubble, and Miss Stubble : don't 
you see now 1" 

" What 's the good of them things, Peggy ?" 

" Well, not much good perhaps ; but it is fashionable to 
have 'em, you know, Joe. Folks wiU be calling on us directly, 
and we must return their calls, of course; and now foolish we 
should look without our card-cases !" 

" Pooh i Card-cases won't make any odds to our looks 
'cept us hang 'em to our ears or our noses. At any rate, have 
'em if thee likes ; I don't care a f arden so long as thee doan't 
gamble with 'em." 

At that moment, Maggie, who was looking through the 
window, exclaimed with interesting vehemence, '* O mamma, 
TnftTTiTna^ here is Benjamin and Bob in such a love of a 
carriage i" In another minute Goldstonewas inside the room 
explaming that ** he had brought a trap to give them all a 
drive round the Domain, for he thought they wanted a sniff of 
fresb air, especially daddy, with his game toe." 

Mrs Stubble and Maggie were delighted at the idea of the 
thing, but it took some persuasion to indued Mr Stubble to go 
for a drive. Eventually, however, they all put on their smartest 
attire and got into tiie carriage. Bob sat on the box with 
Ben, who took the reins and whip with a nonchalant air, which 
seemed to imply that driving a pair of horses was mere child's- 
play to a man who had often driven four-in-hand. A group 
of women stood at the door of the green-grocery opposite and 
audibly commented on the new tenants of the old house, 
especially noticing the flowers in Maggie's blush-coloured 
bonnet, and Mrs Stubble's grand parasol. Off went the 
carriage, and immediately a mob of dirty boys climbed up on 
the after-springs, while other little urchins, who could not climb 
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upi ahouted to Ben, '^ Whip behind, master !'' which envious 
request Ben did not deign to notice, lest they should be only 
trying to make a fool of him. Biddy Hynn watched the 
vehicle round the comer, then went in-doors and laughed and 
grumbled alternately, until the new house-maid, who had 
come firesh that morning, began to contemplate going away 
again that evening, being nervously impressed with the idea 
that her fellow-servant was crazy. 

Never before had Mrs Stubble felt so proudly elated, and 
never had Maggie felt her young heart more sufPused with 
pleasurable emotions of all sorts. Bob, too, was in his glory 
and his best clothes, and wanted nothing to complete his 
happiness but to have the reins and whip in his hands. 
Nobody would have judged that it was their first ride in a 
private carriage, for they tried their utmost to look as if they 
had been used to it all their days. Joe was the only one of 
the party about whose enjoyment there could have been any 
doubt ; but his uneasiness perhaps escaped general notice, for 
it is common enough to see old gentlemen riding in soft 
coaches, and looking far less satisfied with their lot than a 
sweep's boy on a donkey with a soot-bag for a saddle. 

I have before stated that Maggie and her brother were a 
handsome pair, and they were both very much like their 
mother. Theh stylish dress of course set off their natural 
charms to the greatest advantage. Even Joe was a smart- 
looking old man when seated in a carriage with his hat on his 
head and his hands out of sight ; in other positions he showed 
to less advantage, for he could seldom be prevailed upon to 
wear gloves, and he had an unchangeable fashion of combing 
his hair slantingly over his forehead in Tim Bobbin's style. 
It is no wonder, then, Goldstone felt conscious that, on the 
whole, his turn-out was uncommmonly attractive. 

It was a fine afternoon, and many persons were taking their 
airing in the Domain. There were dozens of private vehicles, 
differing in pretensions, from the old-fashioned gig or modem 
dog-cart to the spider-like buggy, the dashing brougham, or the 
more lordly landau of some of the Darling Point grandees. 
Hired cabriolets were there, too, some of them smart enough 
to have passed for private concerns, if it were not for the 
odious law-prescribed number on their panels, and an unmis- 
takably cabby look about the horses and their harness. There 
was also a sprinkling of patent safeties, shiny as new boots, 
with their drivers rocking to and fro in their precarious nooks 
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beliiiidy and flicking their horses into paces dangerons to 
pedestrians at certain sharp comers, or in parts where the 
dividing lines between the footpaths and the carriage-way were 
not distinguishable. 

Many pedestrians were to be seen there also, some of them, 
perhaps, considering that, if every one had his due, they them- 
selves would often be riding instead of walking. Some per- 
sons are troubled with reflections of that sort occasionally ; 
though it would be more conducive to their comfort, if, instead 
of fretting because they can't afford to ride, they would con- 
gratulate themselves on their power to walk abroad, while so 
many poor mortals are conflned i\ithin the walls of a sick-room. 
And, after all, if they could only have thought so, those per- 
sons on foot had most enjoyment, inasmuch as they were free 
from dread of contusions or fractures from bolting horses ; 
besides, they had more leisure to inhale the balmy air from 
buds and blossoms, and could more appreciate a rest on a 
rustic seat under a spreading tree, or a cooler retreat still 
beneath an overhanging rock, from whence they might watch 
the tiny waves, and meditate, if they would, on their own ruffled 
course over the ocean of life, and look joyfully onward and 
upward to their haven of rest, where all men will be equal 

But the majority of pedestrians who were abroad that day 
had not fretful views of life and its diversified gifts, as wit- 
nessed the gladsome looks of the nurse-maids in charge of 
little tribes of infantile Australians, or the jaunty airs of the 
soldiers who were flirting with the said maids, and doubtless 
trying to persuade them that life in the barracks was all glory 
and nothing else. The portly blind man, too, who felt his way 
along with a stick, looked pleased, for though he could not see 
the sun, he could feel its genial influence, and perhaps he was 
thankful for the blessing of strong limbs, and that he was not 
doomed to a life of suffering and confinement, like his poor 
paralyticneighbour. Anotherman with a stick, who may be seen 
every day in the Domain, did not look so happy as the blind 
man, for he was constantly seeing somethingto annoy him in the 
course of his walks of duty; and I daresay a stroll through the 
dusty city would have been an agreeable change for him. By the 
way, there is scarcely a public functionary in the land with whom 
I more strongly sympathise than with that same msCn with the 
stick, whom the vulgar boys call " Paddy the Ranger." His 
life must be an unmitigated worry in seasons when locusts are 
plentiful, for then hordes of street arabs infest the Domain at 
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all points, and climb the trees in quest of tlie chirping insects. 
No farmer in com season is more troubled witli cockatoos 
than the Domain-ranger is with the boys of Sydney. Mis- 
chievous young turks some of those boys are, and between 
them and the ranger there is perpetual warfare. Occadonally 
he has the satisfaction of cuffing one of his young foes, but 
not very often> for he must needs catch his foe first, and the 
ranger cannot run so fast as he could do forty years akgo, of 
which fact the boys are quite as conscious as Paddy is himself. 

Goldstone entered the Domain at the Macquarie Street gate- 
way,and drove down the steep decline at a dashing pace past the 
cricket-ground, where the Sydney eleven were practising for 
a grand match with the Melbourne eleven. Onward he drove 
up the rise beyond, and down the steep decline, and along the 
red road skirting the rocky shores of Wooloomooloo Bay, past 
the public and private baths, and finally he pulled up at the 
end of that picturesque peninsula so well known as ^^Lady 
Macquarie's Point." Most of my Australian readers are doubt- 
less familiar with that locality, and any attempt to describe 
its peculiar atttractions would but show them the meagreness 
of my descriptive powers ; while to persons afar oflf, my best 
efforts would fail to convey more than a faint conception of the 
varied features which combine to make one of the most pleasing 
landscapes that human eyes have ever beheld. The Domain 
is one of the most frequented public reserves, or recreation- 
grounds, in the vicinity of Sydney. It is not for the " upper 
ten " exclusively, for its level roadway is as free for the spring- 
cart of the humble tradesman, or the butcher-bo/s bob-tailed 
cob, as for the carriage or the prancing well-bred hack of the 
aristocrat, without toll or any other tax whatever. The 
" Government Domain,*' and the adjacent Botanical Gardens, 
are assuredly boons to the citizens of Sydney, which it would 
be hard to over-estimate. 

There were many carriages drawn up near to the X&asked 
battery at the point, some of the occupants of which bowed 
respectfully to Goldstone, to the increased joy of Mrs Stubble 
and Maggie, who were proud indeed to see that Benjamin 
had so many carriage fidends. The Sydney yacht fleet were 
manoeuvring under the command of their commodore. The 
sailors in the steam frigate lying in Farm Cove were exercis- 
ing on the yards. A fine clipper ship from London was being 
towed up to her anchorage. Dozens of smart little sailing 
boats were gliding to and fro, and some of the racing gig9 
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firom the Anstralian Subscription Boat Club were out, 
manned by their spirited amateur crews. 

Qoldstone's party stayed some time gazing at the attractive 
scene, and expressing their gladsome emotions in short inter- 
jaculatory sentences, the most noticeable of which were — 
" Did you ever 1 " and " Deary, deary me 1 " They then re- 
turned homeward by way of the eastern gateway, and along 
College Street, turning into Park Street, and finally into 
Slumm Street itself. The nearer they approached to their 
home, the firmer became Mrs Stubble's conviction that they 
had not chosen the most alluring part of the city for their 
residence ; however, she said nothing on the subject, as the 
house belonged to Beryaipin's father: besides, Benjamin him- 
self was bom in it. 

After the inside passengers had alighted at their front door, 
to their great surprise, Siey saw Bob get off the box, and 
open the side gates, when Ben drove the carriage into the 
back-yard, and in a few minutes more the horses were in the 
stable. While Joe was speculating upon the reason for that 
unlooked-for movement, Ben re-entered the house, and in the 
most delicate manner imaginable, he begged Mrs Stubble to 
favour him by accepting of the said carriage and pair as a 
trifling mark of his esteem, veneration, and affection. Such 
lordly liberality could not but affect the whole family more 
or less ; and some time elapsed before either of the ladies 
could verbally express their thanks. I shall not stay to 
describe the exciting scene which ensued, or to explain how 
modestly Ben combated ail the half-uttered objections which 
were urged against so severely taxing his generosity. He 
declined to stay to tea, for the overflowing gratitude of the 
ladies was almost too much for his nerves without tea, and 
Mr Stubble was apparently struck dumb by excessive feeling ; 
so Ben departed, and the family forthwith went into an un- 
restrained discussion on the subject of Ben's most magnificent 
present. 

**It he's very good-natured of him, I don't deny that ; still 
I wish he hadn't bought a carriage for us at all," said Joe. 
" Us can do very well without one, for we've got good legs 
all of us. Us must keep a groom now ; and the feed, and 
other things, will cost a pretty lot of money." 

"You have not considered what we shall save in shoe 
leather, father," said Peggy with a tender smile. 

"£esy I have, though, missis; and what.it will cost for 
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horse-shoes and harness leather too. Well, never mmd, it 'a 
no good fretting ; when the money is all spent, us most use 
our legs again. But I hope us won't get gouty with high 
living, and proud and lazy into the bargain." 

** What do you say about getting our old stockman, Jack 
Sladh, down, father ? He would make a first-rate coachman," 
said Bob. 

" O yes ! I always liked Jack," said Maggie, eagerly. " He 
is pretty tall, and if he would keep his hair cut a little 
shorter, he would look very respectable in a nice modest 
livery." 

** A modest what 1 " shouted Joe with unusual vehemence. 
'' Livery did 'ee say 1 Jack Slash, in a mulberry coat and 
blue breeches, driving old Joe Stubble about the streets in a 
grand shandradan ! Is that what 'ee want to see 1 No, no ; 
dash my wig, if I'll stand that, anyhow ! I bean't stark 
mad yet." 

"Yaw, yaw, yawl" guffed Biddy Flynn, who had just 
come in with the tea-tray; whereupon Mrs Stubble, with 
stately rage, which made all her words hiss, bade her rebellious 
maid take warning " to leave the house that very day week." 

" Shure, I didn't mane to grin at all, missis ; but I cudn't 
help it, 'cept I 'd dropped all the tay-cups, and choked meself 
too, wid respect ta yez. But, dear knows, I don't want to 
shtop in yer house — ^not I ; so I '11 be aff nixt Friday, an' it *s 
glad enough 1 11 be to do it too." 

" Let me not hear another word of your impudence. Go 
into your kitchen this instant moment, or I '11 send you out of 
the house this very minute," said Mrs Stubble, who then sat 
down in a comer to cool. 

" I 'm veiy sorry I spoke, papa ; but pray don't vex yourself. 
I was half joking about the livery, you know," said Maggie, 
humbly approaching her angry sire. 

" What is the good of kicking up this dust 1 " urged Bob, 
standing up with all the grace of a police-office pleader. 
" Here is a precious row in the house in a minute, and all 
about nothing at alL I 'm blessed if I don't put the horses 
in the britzka, and drive it back to Goldstone's lodgings, and 
tell him to keep his coach, for it set us all quarrelling directly 
after he left the house." 

Bob's address was so very sudden, and withal so forcible, 
that it was as effective as the smart rap of the master's c&ne 
on his desk in a large schoolful of rackety boys. Even 
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Joe himself would not have sanctioned such an extreme 
measure as Bob threatened, for that would be to offer a 
gratuitous insult to a generous man ; so he tamely remarked, 
** I bean't going to say another word," and puUed out his 
pipe. Bob accepted that as an absolute submission, and then 
directed his eloquence to his mother. The result was, that 
she gradually softened, until she went into the kitchen and 
rescinded her wrathful warning to Biddy; and peace was 
presently restored to the ruffled household. After tea, Bob 
went out to order some hay and corn, and to buy a curry- 
comb and a dandy-brush« 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

The Stubbles receive fashionable visitors. — Joe's awkwardness before 
company. — Engage a coachman. — Joe agrees to go to school to 
learn grammar.— Biddy Flynn and the carter. 

The ensuing fortnight was remarkable for events as new as 
thej were exciting to the erst rustic family. Numerous 
fashionable yisitors called on them from day to day. Some 
were Ben's friends, who were desirous of showing respect for 
him, as a rising man, by recognising his bride-elect and ber 
relations. Others were neighbours, who had been induced to 
observe the etiquette of refined life by rumours of the wealth 
and respectability of the Stubble family; which flattering 
rumours, I may state, might have been traced by any pains- 
taking person to Benjamin himself as their author. 

Mrs Stubble and her daughter were vastly pleased with 
these marks of polite attention, and deported themselves be- 
fore their guests as well as could be expected. Mr Stubble 
usually contrived to get out of the way when visitors called ; 
in which act he pleased himself, and his wife and daughter 
also. On one occasion, however, two ladies came in a phaeton 
when Joe was in the house alone; and, as he was always 
mindful to show hospitality to strangers, he bade them walk 
in and sit down, for ** his missis had only just gone up to 
the barber's to get her head frizzled, and her would be back 
again in half-an-hour or so." The ladies walked in and sat 
down, though they politely declined Joe's pressing offer to 
get them a cup of tea, in accordance with bush hospitality ; 
and when Mrs Stubble and Maggie returned shortly after- 
wards, they, to their great chagrin, found the strange visitors 
sitting in the dining-room, listening to Joe's graphic account 
of his early struggles in the far interior, when he was over- 
seer for Mr Drydun. 

Jack Slash, of Daisybank, had been engaged as coachman 
and groom to the family ; but he came to Sydney in moleskin 
trousers, digger's boots, red iuniper and cabbage-tree hat; 
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and as he doggedly refused to alter his costume, or to get his 
hair shortened, he was discharged again^ and an experienced 
town coachman was hired the same day. Mr Stubble would 
not hear a word about liyery ; so, the new man was supplied 
with a becoming suit of black, and white gloves, and a hat 
which nobody could doubt was made for a flunkey. Mrs 
Stubble, with her son and daughter, usually took an airing 
every day, and always went shopping in the carriage ; but 
Joe could seldom be persuaded to ride in it His family 
were very willing to indulge his obstinate crotchet, but they 
unanimously protested against calling the carriage ''the 
machine," which he was accustomed to do whenever he spoke 
of it. Thej also objected to his occasional passion for groom- 
ing the horses, and bringing hairs and stable odours into the 
house. 

Goldstone had returned to Sydney, rejected by the electors 
of Muddleton, instead of being returned by them as their 
representative in Parliament. It was a severe blow to his 
pride ; indeed, it influenced the whole family in various de- 
grees, and none more sensitively than Bob, who had counted 
upon getting a '' snug Government billet " through Ben's 
political power with the heads of departments. 

Ben's defeat was more distressing to him on account of its 
being wholly unexpected, he having been led to hope that he 
would distance his Tory opponent by two to one, through the 
combined influence of tip and tipple, carefully administered. 
In as few words as possible, I will explain how the linch-pin 
was taken from a wheel of Ben's political coach, and he was 
let dovm into the mire of popular disfavour. It appears that 
he had wounded the feelings of one of the leading men on 
his local committee, by innocently putting up at the house of 
another leading man on his visit to Muddleton shortly before 
the day of nomination ; and though he explained, m his most 
conciliatory style and with logical clearness, that he could not 
stay at two inns at one and the same time, the jealous ire of 
the man was unappeased, and he emphatically promised to 
" cook Ben's goose." 

Any person less familiar with the poetical figures of speech 
of country publicans in general, might have supposed that the 
ruffled committee-man generously intended to roast the said 
bird for a grand festiv^ after Ben's triumphant return ; but 
Ben understood the current meaning of the trope, and his 
hopes began to fade away from that moment. He knew full 
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well that the man could wield a mighty influence over a large 
mass of the population around, that he had only to ^^ shout/' 
and hundreds of able-bodied men would roar like tigers ; and 
would fight like Turks too, if he only "tipped them the wink." 
On perceiving the critical state of affairs, Ben wrote immedi- 
ately to his political backers in Sydney, imploring them to 
come to his aid with their powerful logic. They would 
doubtless have done so, and have made a desperate effort to 
secure so handy a man ; but as luck would have it, the mail- 
bag was stolen by bush-rangers, who had not consideration 
enough to send on Ben's important letter, but burnt it with 
all the other letters that contained nothing valuable. 

On the morning of the day of nomination, Ben looked as 
downcast as a culprit going to be hanged, for it was plain to 
him that he was deserted by his friends, both in town and 
countiy. He had been rehearsing his speech the whole nighty 
consequently he felt rather sleepy. To brighten himself up 
for his appearance on the hustings, when he had solemn 
reasons for expecting to meet a very noisy mob, he had 
recourse to brandy. Many other men have tried the same 
thing in immoderate doses, thou|^ but few have testified to 
having derived much real strength therefrom, moral or other- 
wise. Ben's own prior experience might have suggested that 
the expedient was not a reliable one; perhaps it did; but if so, 
he did not heed it, for he tried brandy, both pale and dark, in 
oft-repeated doses, growing more bold, or more blind, at each 
nobbier, until he had dosed himself into thorough talking 
trim ; or, in other words, he got tipsy, and when on the hust- 
ings, he quarrelled with the few supporters that he had left, 
while his non-supporters playfully pelted him with stale eggs 
and other matter of an odorous nature. The grand result of 
the day was, that Ben got wofuUy beaten about his person^ 
and the next day he was beaten at the poll by his political 
opponent, who had an overwhelming majority of votes. Thus 
he lost his election, and returned to Sydney, bruised in body 
and disturbed in mind, for he was suffering from the "horrors " 
in a mitigated form. 

His own private opinion coincided with public opinion 
at Muddleton, namely, that he had made an ass of himself; 
but he was too cunning to tell the unvarmshed hcta to lus 
friends the Stubbles ; and as black lies or white lies were all 
the same to him, he soon invented a story which afforded a 
temporary plaster to his wounded pride, and procured for him 
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nnlimited sympathy. His visible bruises were laid to the 
account of a vicious horse, and his defeat at the poll was put 
down to bribery and corruption, against which no personal 
merit could be expected to cope. But after all, he said, he 
was not sorry at his non-success, for legislators were usually 
the victims of ingratitude and abuse from the very persons 
for whose benefit they devoted their time and talents. Of 
course, he had to tell a different story to his political friends in 
the city; but I shall not weary the reader with details of 
matters which are not worth mentioning. 

At length Maggie's marriage-day was fixed for' three weeks 
hence, and active preparations were begun forthwith. It would 
not be in good taste to give aU particulars thereof. No young 
lady would like to have her wedding trousseau minutely de- 
scribed in a book, nor would any sensitive mamma be pleased 
to see all her little domestic manoeuvres publicly explained; so 
I forbear to go into particulars. I may state, however, with- 
out fear of wounding anybody, that they all put forth their 
very best efforts to make the coming event as grand as 
Me. 



" I say, measter, we ought to keep some wine and stuff in 
the house,'' said Mrs Stubble, one afternoon as her husband 
was taking his lounge. "If we don't drink it ourselves, many 
of the folks who cfdl to see us like a little drop, you know. 
It looks stingy not to give 'em something, and we haven't got 
any nice new milk to offer them now." 

" Give 'em a cup of tea. That is the best tack, Peggy." 

** Oh, that 's nonsense, you know, Joe. It would never do 
to be taking cups of tea into the drawing-room at all hours of 
the day, same as we used to do in the bush when folks called 
to see us." 

" I doan't see why not, Peggy. But if thee can't do that, 
give 'em some water if they be dry. It's prime water in 
Sydney, and that he's about the purest thing us get here, to 
my thinking. It won't pay to 'dulterate that," 

** You are very provoking, Stubble. How it would look to 
ask fashionable visitors to have a draught of water 1 Why 
we should be talked about from one end of the town to t'other. 
Besides, you know Benjamin likes a little drop of something." 

" I be afeared he likes a big drop, Peggy ; that is telling 
the truth. When he was here t'other night after he coom'd 
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down from Muddleton, if he wom*t close up drank, I be pretty 
far out in my reckoning." 

<< Qh^ Joe, what are you talking about 9 I am shocked at 
you for saying such a thing. Tou should say tipsy, if it be 
right to say it at all; but I'm certain sure that Benjamin 
was no more the worse for liquor than I am now." 

" Ah, well, thee nose was out of tune, Peggy, or thee 'd 
have scented him as soon as he coom'd into ti^e house, and 
specially when he kissed thee. Ugh 1 I . be glad he doan't 
take a fancy to kiss me. Howsomever, there 's this to excuse 
'en ; he 'd been Electioneering. But there bean't so much fear of 
his getting drun" 

" Hush I don't say'that nasty vulgar word again. Stubble," 
interrapted Peggy, with a pettish look " And now you've put 
me in mind of another thing I have been going to speak to you 
about a many times. I will tell it now irfore I forget again." 

** What he's that, lass 1 Speak up, but doan't 'ee get cross. 
Try to look at me allers same as thee does when grand folks 
come to see us. Thee looks as sweet as a cookoo eating 
cherries at them times." 

" Well, don't you say things to vex me, Joe ; then I shall 
look pleasant enough, I am sure. This is what I was going 
to say, and mind I don't want to find fault with you ; so don't 
you get cross. You bean't very particular in your granunar, 
measter, and that looks bad, you know ; and makes me feel aa 
if I 'd got live eels in my pockety when I hear you begin to 
speak afore company." 

" Where did thee learn to talk so mighty smooth, Peggy f 
Us both went to Dame Bubble's school, and bang'd if her 
know'd more about grammar nor Geordie Loot, the bom fool. I 
knoVd how to talk to please thee at onetime, and thee didn't 
say naught about my plam speech in days what 's gone by." 

" There, I was afeared you 'd get touchy, Joe, and I didn't 
mean to say aught to vex you. I know I haven*t had 
more schooling than you have, but I have lived in sarvice 
with gentlefolks, you know, and I 've picked up a good bit of 
laming that way, doan't 'ee see, measter 1 " 

'^ Oh — ay — ^yes3 1 daresay thee hast picked up a thing or two 
about manners ; but thee never lamt how to write a letter 
to thee poor oldfeyther ; so there I beat 'ee« Thee can't write 
no more than thee can talk French." 

*' I know I can't write, Joe, and that is what I he's most 
sorry for. But I mean to learn to do it" 
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*^ That's right, Peggy lass ; it bean't never too late to lam 
to do a right thing. Thee know'st old widow Totty lamt 
to write after her was sixty years old. It he's easy enough 
to do't when one has a mind for it. Many folks waste more 
time in fretting becanse 'em don't know how to read and write, 
than it would take to make scholars of 'em." 

" Well, what do you say, Joe 1 If I set to work to learn to 
write, will you go to school for a bit, and learn grammar ? " 

" Ha, ha, ha ! " laughed Joe. ** Go to school, eh I My wig ! 
wouldn't the little boys grin ! Hold on a bit, Peggy ; let me 
read 'en summat what I se'ed t'other day in one of Bob's books ; 
it tickled me, sure enough." Joe thereupon fetched from his 
son's room ^^ Halliwell's Dictionary dt Archaic and Provincial 
Words," and read therein the following little story, which 
seemed to excite his fancy exceedingly: — 

" The Cobnwall School-boy. — ^An ould man found one 
day a young gentleman's portmantle, as he were a going to 
'es dennar ; he took'd et en and gived et to 'es wife, and said, 
*Mally, here 's roul of Kther, look, see, I suppoase some poor 
ould shoemaker or other have los 'en, tak 'en, and put 'en a top 
of the teaster of tha bed, he '11 be glad ta hab 'en agin sum day, 
I dear say.' The ould man, Jan, that was 'es neame, went to 
'es work as before. Mally then opened the portmantle, and 
found en et three hundred pounds. Soon after thes, the ould 
man not being very well, Mally said, * Jan, I 'av saaved away 
a little money, by the bye, and, as thee caan't read or write, 
thee shu'st go to school' (he were then nigh threescore and ten). 
He went but a very short time, and corned hoam one day and 
said, * Mally, I waint go to school no more, 'caase the childer 
do be laffen at me ; they can tell their letters, and I can't tell 
my A, B, C, and I wud rayther go to work agen.' * Do as 
thee wool,' ses Mally. Jan had not been out many days, afore 
the young gentleman came by that lost the portmantle, and 
said, * Well, my ould man, did 'ee see or hear tell o' sich a thing 
as a portmantle 9 ' ' Portmantle, sar, was't that un, sumthing 
like thickey 9 ' (pointing to one behind es saddle). * I vound 
the toth'r day zackly like that' * Where es et 1 * *Come along, 
I carr'd en and gov 'en to my ould 'ooman, Mally ; thee eha't 
aV en nevr vear. Mally, where es that roul of lither I broft 
en tould thee to put en a top of the teaster of the bed, afore I 
go*d to school ^ ' * Drat thee emperance,' said the young gentle- 
man, * thee art bewattled ; that were afore I were bom* So he 
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dniy'd off, and left all the three hundred pounds with Jan an* 
Mally." 

After Mr and Mrs Stubble had laughed heartily over the 
fortunate experience of the old Cornish pair, they began to 
discuss, in serious mood, the feasibility of their improving their 
very limited education ; and finally resolved that they would 
both set to work in earnest with that commendable object, as 
soon as the excitement of Maggie's wedding was over. 

A few days afterwards a wine-merchant's cart drove up to 
the door with sundry cases of wine, beer, spirits, liqueurs, &c. 
Biddy Flynn would have sent the carter away again, in the 
belief that he had come to the wrong house ; but her mistress, 
who happened to be at home, told Biddy it was all right, and 
to take it in. 

" All right, is it V* quoth Biddy, as she trotted to the front 
door. " If it don't turn out all wrong, I 'U be wrong in me 
calculation, that's all, an' I hope it'll be so. Save us all ! 
and what are the craythers up till at all ? Goin' to poison 
themselves now, is it ? I daresay it's all doctored rubbidge, 
as '11 breed blue divils in the house. Sure, then, that ould 
parson in the bush know'd what he was talkin' about whin 
he tould his congregation that there ^ wasn't a dhrop ov good 
dhrink to be had in the country. ' An' what 's inside tMs 1 " 
she asked, as the carman carried in a small case. 

" That is old Tom," said the man, with a sly grin at Biddy. 

" Ould Tom is it ? Fegs, then, it 11 play ould Jeny wid 'em, 
I 'm thinkin'. I have heard tell what that stuff is made of. 
And what de ye call this comical consarn 1 

"That's a demijohn of real Irish whisky; the sort of 
stuff that you 've had a taste of many a time, I'U bet a wager." 

"Don't ye belave no such thing," replied Biddy. "I've 
got a spite agin that same stuff for murtherin' me brother 
Mike, an' shure I '11 niver touch it ; it 's only for that rayson. 
What 's in them big tubs 1 " 

" Why, port and sherry wine. Lend me a hand to lift 
them out of the cart, will you ? " 

" Onshugh ! what next ? Do ye think I 'm goin' to crack 
me back over that job ? Not I, faith 1 '* 

" Get out of the way then. Mind yer crooked limbs ! ** 
said the man, as he prepared to lift the casks out by himsel£ 

" Tut I bad manners to yiz, ye spalpeen ! What do yo 
mane at all? Crookedlimbs, indeed! They'd be crooked 
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enough no doubt, iv I was to help to empty yer cart-load ov 
mischief down me own throat." 

" Mischief do you call it ? Ha, ha ! " 

" What is it as does most ov the mischief in the worrld, 
if it isn't grog, and Sathan himself who invented it ? '* asked 
Biddy. 

" Was Satan a distiller then, Judy 1 " 

"Sure ye know h dale more about him nor I do. Be 
afther rollin* yer tubs into the cellar, an' thin ye can go off 
as quick as ye plase." 

" Thank 'ee, Judy. When shall I come and see you again ? " 

" Ye can wait till I send for yez, an' ye 11 have plenty ov 
time to polish up yer manners. There now, aff ye go wid 
yer barrow." 

"Barrow I mine is a cart, Judy." 

" Thin, put yer ugly carcase intil it, an* drive aff out ov 
this, for I don't want any more ov yer imperence." Biddy 
then slammed the door, and went away to her work, mutter- 
ing her disapproval of that " fresh step that the family were 
taking on the broad road to ruin." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Biddy ^yes Bob and Maggie a lesson on ''genteel manners." Miss 
Dottz. the literary lady, gets Biddy to tell her why she was trans- 
ported. — Horror of Miss Dottz. 

*^ As, sure ! ye look slap-up now, Masther Bob ! " ex- 
claimed Biddy Flynn, one afternoon as her young master 
stood brushing his hat in the dining-room, preparatory to 
going out for a ride on a handsome gelding which he had 
bought at Burt's a few days before with ^e fifty pounds 
which his father had given him. 

'^ Do you think so, Biddy ? " replied Bob, with a pleasant 
smirk. 

" Troth, thin, I do think so, or I wouldn't have said it. I 
never seed a greater transmogrification in any young chap in 
the worrld than is come over yourself since ye come to town; 
an' that's a fact, sir. The tailor has had a good hand in i% 
no doubt ; still, an 'all he didn't do it intirely, for I 've sane 
some cotlnthry bhoys what all the tailors in the colony 
cudn't pad into the ^ape of jintlemen, nohow, 'cos they fling 
their limbs -about in sich a slummacking style, as iv they wor 
all arms an' legs, an' nothin' else. Nature has bin on yer 
side, honey ; an' that 's plain enough." 

" You will make him proud, Biddy, if you say any more 
in his praise," said Maggie, who was sitting in the room 
sewing. 

" I 'd be sorrow to make him a bit prouder nor he is at 
present, Miss Maggie. Dear knows, he 's got enough pride in 
him, so he has ; and it isn't a bad thing for a young feller to 
have naythir, so long as he don't get consated an* sarcy, same as 
lots ov gossoons do as soon as iver they get a long-tailti coat 
on 'em, an' a little bit ov fluff on their upper lip, what they 
are iverlastin'ly lickin' an' fingerin'.'* 

*'You seem to know a good deal about boys, and their 
little innocent ways, Biddy," said Bob. 

" Fegs, thin, I do know about 'em, sir, an* about gala toot. 
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An' wliat wud I have been doin' wid me gumption all the 
days OT me life, iv I didn't know summat out of the common 
way ? Haven't I lived nigh fourteen years wid Squire Bligh, 
an' seed all his ilHgant bhoys an' gals grow up to men an' 
womeni Ihaveso. An'Ishudjistlike to seethepair of yez 
turn out every ha'porth as jintale as thim wor, an' thin ye'd 
do to go an' live wid the governor, or the chief justice, or any 
other great nob in the land ; so ye wud, an' no mishtake." 

''Don't you think we should do for the best society in 
Sydney now, Biddy V* asked Bob, with an involuntary glance 
at»his patent leather boots. 

** Shure, ye 're honest enow to live wid the bishop, or the 
dean aythir, sir." 

" Yes, but that is not the question. Nobody would think 
we were dishonest, I should hope. Are we polished enough 
to mix with gentlefolks, such as you have been accustomed to 
see at Squire Bligh's ? That is the point, Biddy ; and as you 
have begun to talk on the subject, let us know what you 
mean." 

'' It isn't a nice thing to give an honest opinion allers, an' 
I've found that out in my exparience no end ov times. So 
long as ye say what 's in their favour, most folks will look as 
plisant as little children suckin' sugar-plums ; but ony tell 'em 
ov something they don't want to belave, some of their faults, 
which iverybody in the worrld can see 'cept themselves, an* 
ochone ! look out, me bhoy, they '11 niver respect ye no more, 
'cept ye happen to be rich, an' maybe they '11 do ye a mischief 
some day, iv they arn't afeared of bein' cotched at it." 

'* Tou need not be afraid to speak your mind honestly and 
plainly to us, you know, Biddy. You have done that hitherto, 
whether we liked it or not" 

" Well, now, I '11 jist try iv ye mane what ye say, Masther 
Bob, ony once't ; an' iv ye don't like it, I 'U give ye no more 
ov me brogue. Aisy, sir, afore ye put on yer kid gloves. 
Do ye think anybody who knows what's what wud mishtake 
ye for a rale jintleman iv they seed thim long finger-nails 
ov youm choke-full ov black ^rt ? Ugh ! not they indeed ! 
Thim%iasty nails wud shock dacint society ; worser nor the 
bare toes ov a chimbley-sweep." 

Bob blushed intensely, but said nothing; and Maggie 
blushed too, for her nails were not much purer than her 
brother's. '^ Och I don't ye bite 'em off, MasUier Bob, that's 
shocking vulgar. Qo and l^uy a psdr ov nail scissors an' a 
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nail-brush, an' use 'em pritty often. Ye 'U aJlers see thim things 
in ivery jinuine jintleman's kit, an' a tooth-brush too, ye may 
depind. Ye tould me to shpake plain, sir, an' shure that 's plain 
enow, anjrway. Wud ye like me shpake agin ? If not, say 
the wond, an' I '11 shtop where I left off, for, dear knows, I 
wudn't oflSnd ye for a tiifle." 

" Say what you like, Biddy. I know you only mean kind- 
ness ; and it may do us good, for you have seen more of life 
than either of us here/' 

" That 's thrue for ye, Masther Bob. I Ve sane more of 
life's troubles nor ayther of yez will iver see, plase God. 
Now I '11 shpake out what 's in me mind, an' I '11 give ye all 
the jintale advice I know of; an' shure iv ye don't take it all, 
I shan't be offinded, same as some clever craythers are iv ye 
don't swallow ivery worrd they say. Firsht an' foremost, 
thin, let me tell you, sir, there 's as much difference atween a 
rale jintleman an' what they call a 'gent' as there is atween 
a race-horse an' a donkey ; an' it 's a jintleman as I want to 
make ov yerself Now, let me show yez how you should 
walk intil a drawing-room full ov jintale ladies. Don't grin, 
but jist walk in gracefully, same as I do now, and say ^ Besum,' 
ever so softly, as ye maKe yer bow. Bravo, Masther Bob I 
that 's illigantly done— cudn't be done betther, anyhow. Now, 
supposin' ye wor goin' intil a room full of jintlemen, an' they 
wor all lookin' at yez, ye must walk in in this way, wid aisy 
dignity, an' say 'Broom.' Capital I ye did it firsht-rate, 
sir. Ye '11 do by and bye ; niver fear. Now, again, supposin' 
ye was goin' to make a spache at a public meetin' — ^though 
ye 're not such a loony as to be thrying yer hand at that game 
yit awhile ; but in case ye 've got to do it presently, I'll tell ye 
how to go about it. Jist walk up to the platform, as straight as 
a sodger officer, and say ' Brush ! ' Say it again, sir, an' kape yer 
eyes open, an' yer head up. Well done ! that 's jist it, sir. Troth, 
ye did it to the life; didn't he, Miss Maggie ? Ha ! ha I ha 1" 

" I don't quite understand your peculiar lessons, Biddy," 
said Maggie. ''It would seem very funny to me for a 
gentleman to walk into a drawing-room, and say ' besum/ 
I should laugh at him directly." 

"In coorse ye wud, honey. Ye cudn't help it iv he did 
that same ; but I don't want him to say ' besum' out loud, ye 
know ; nor ' broom,' nor * brush ' naythir — not at all. He is 
ony to whisper it to himself, so softly that nobody can hear 
it. Don't ye see now, miss ? " 
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''Well, rmust be stupid, I suppose, Biddy ; but I cannot 
comprehend how that whispering *besum,' 'broom,' and 

* brush ' can influence a gentleman's looks in company." 

"Can't ye, darlinti Hisht a bit thin, whiles I explain, 
my manin*, an' I '11 ingage ye '11 see the common sinse ov it 
as plain as the man's nose in the moon. No jintleman in 
the worrld can whisper ' besum * widout lookin' modest ; an' 
that 's the way he should allers look afore ladies. Thin agin, 
he cudn't say ' broom,' iv he tried ever so, widout lookin' 
manly about the mouth — that 's clare enough ; an' it wudn't 
be nateral for him to say ' brush ' widout standin' up stiff an' 
lookin' sharp ; an' that's jist how a man should do iy he is 
going to say anythin' in public that he wants a lot ov people 
to listen to. Now, don't you see what I mane, miss 1 My 
word for it, Masther Bob, iv ye 'd only practise 'besum,' 

* broom,' and * brush ' afore yer lookin'-glass ivery day for a 
week, ye 'd lose the biggest part ov that sheepishness that 
ye brought down wid ye from the counthry, an' that ye can't 
git quit ov by strokin' yer little beard, or whackin' yer leg 
wid yer ridin' whip." 

Bob and Maggie laughed merrily at Biddy's quaint lessons 
on ^' jintale manners," which encoui^ed the honest old crea- 
ture to proceed. 

*' Whin ye go intil a drawing-room for a fashionable call, 
Masther Bob, don't ye be afther puttin' yer hat on the floor, 
or under yer chair, bekase that '11 make yer look shy an' silly ; 
nor don't ye be puttin' it on the table among the ornaments 
an' card-baskets naythir, for that '11 look bold an' vulgar. 
Ye 'd better put it ontil a chair beside yez, or hould it in yer 
hand aisily, an' if the lady or jintleman ov the house wanted 
ye to shtop a bit wid 'em, they '11 pritty soon be takin* yer 
hat from yez, or tellin' ye to hang it up, an' make yerself at 
home. But, mind ye, don't niver stretch out full length on 
a sofa, or cock yer foot on yer knee as iv ye wor goin' to bite 
yer toe-nails ; nor ye naydn't pick yer ears, or scratch yer 
Lead, or twiddle wid yer beard while the lady is shpakin' ta 
yez, for thim tricks arn't jintale at all at all. Kape the 
besum in yer mouth all the while, an' I *11 ingage ye won't 
make a mighty big hole in yer manners. 

" An' supposin' ye wos axed to shtop to dinner, ye wudn't 
say nay to that, I'll bet a pinny, for ye are allers ready for yer 
males, anyway. In coorse, ye 'd sit down where the lady or 
jintleman tould^ ye to sit j and ye 'd kape yer elbows off the 

p 
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table. Don^t niver be afther makin* pills wid &e bread, or 
rollin' yer napkin up like a snow-ball, or fiddHn' wid yerf ork, 
.whiles ye 're waitin' for yer plate. Sit up like a man, an* 
think ov the broom. But don't shpake too much, same as 
'windy fellers allers do ; give iverybody a chance to say some- 
thin', for that's ony fair play, ye know. In coorse, ye wudn't 
think ov fistin' a bone, or lickin' yer fingers, or pickin' yer 
teeth wid yer thumbs ; ye 're not sich a haythin as all that ; 
so I naydn't say nothin' about thim things, though I 've sane 
*em done afore to-day, an' I Ve sane a nasty feller wipe his 
mouth on the table-cloth too ; but he wom't a born native, I *11 
say that for the honour ov the connthry. Another thing I 'd 
like ye to kape in mind, sir, while ye 're thinking about the 
brush, an' that is, to brush yer hair tidy — ^ye 're not mighty 
particular about that same, let me tell yez — an' don't ye forgit 
to brush it behind as well as in front, bekase sometimes ye 
may sit afore somebody in church or elsewhere, an' though ye 
can't see the back ov yer head yerself, the chap behind yer 
can see it plain enough, 'cept he 's blind; and he can see too if 
ye've forgot to remember to wash yerself behind yer ears. 
Thin agin, Masther Bob, ye may take my worrd for it, that no 
rale gintleman talks slang, and " 

" I say. Biddy, I can't stay to hear any more just now," inter- 
rupted Bob. " My horse will break his bridle if I keep him 
hooked up to the stable door any longer. I am much obliged 
to you for your useful hints on etiquette and personal cleanli- 
ness. I shall try to profit by them, and you may expect to 
see that your besum has wonderfully improved my rustic 
manners! Good-bye, Biddy. You had better give Mag a few 
lessons now." Bob then departed, and was soon cantering 
along George Street, muttering *< brush!" and looking as bold 
as a captain of volunteers. 

'^ Ha, ha, ha ! I didn't think Misther Bob wud have shtopped 
half as long to listen to my lingo," said Biddy, looking quite 
pleased at tiie success of her first lecture. 

" I think your remarks- were very sensible, Biddy, and I 'm 
sure Bob thinks so too ; ahd-he will remember you with grati- 
tude," replied Maggie. 

^^ Bless the hearts ov both olr yez ! I love ye like chickens, 
so I do, an' it's ony for that I shpake up now an' agin. 
Many 's the time I 've sane fine handsome bhoys an' gals spoil 
their good looks intirely, bekase they didn't know how to 
behave themselves dacintly in company, no more nor young 
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bog-trotterSy more shame till their parents for not tachin' 'em 
betther ; but, be the same token, many oy thim same parents 
wor as bad-mannered as the yoang nns thimselYes, an' 
didn't know no betther. Och ! isn't it a shocking thing, Miss 
Maggie, to see a fine strong strappin' lass wid her hair all 
toazzled like a wisp ov hay, for want oy a comb an* brush, an', 
maybe, her dress ripped open at the gathers^ an' grate big 
taters in the heels of her stockin's, to say nothin' about her 
face bein' a'most as grimy as her hands, an' her teeth niYer 
bin touched wid a brush all the days oy her life ! I allers feel 
cross an' sorry when I see the like ; an' I ses to meself, ' Arrah, 
mercy on the poor unlucky man who gets you for a wife, ye 
dawdlin' dolly ! Ye '11 allers kape him ragged an' miserable, 
an' not clane naythir'. But I say. Miss Maggie, shure as death, 
here comes Miss What 's-her-name, the ould gal wid spectacles, 
an* I wisht she ha' shtopped at home." 

" Patience me ! I didn't expect her so soon, and I am not 
dressed. Show her up into the drawing-room, Biddy, and tell 
her I will be there in ten minutes or so." 

Miss Dottz was a middle-aged lady, who had the reputa- 
tion of being Yery clcYcr. She had ample pecuniary means, 
and was making a tour of the Australian colonies for the 
aYOwed purpose of gathering material for a book of traYcls 
which she intended to publish on her return to London ; not 
so much with an eye to profit as for the ^dat of authorship. 
She had lodged for some months in the same house witii 
Ben Qoldstone, and through him she was introduced to the 
Btubbles, and appeared to take quite a liYely interest in the 
family. She had a happy way of making herself at home 
whereYer she went : and was, upon the whole, an agreeable 
companion, for she was Yery well informed, and had a 
pleasant communicatiYe manner. Her unreserved use of a 
note-book sometimes made casual acquaintances dread that she 
was taking their portraits to embellish her forthcoming Yolume; 
but it is only fair to say that she was too well-bred to be 
guilty of such rudeness, and no one who really knew her was 
afraid of such a thing. She was generally on the qui vive for 
any little bits of useful information, or amusing incidents, 
which nobody could reasonably object to her appropriating ; 
but it w<^d have been in better taste had she kept her 
Buspicious-looking note-book out of sight, and then even 
strangers would have enjoyed her cheerful society. 

Miss Dottz had been invited to tea that evening, and it 
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occurred to her that she might take ^r tatting-1>ag and go 
an hour or two earlier, for the sake of a little pleasant gossip 
with Mrs and Miss Stubble, who she knew would be glad to 
see her. As I have before stated, Biddy Flynn had a great 
repugnance to answering questions respecting her earlier 
history ; moreover, she had a settled idea that Miss Dottz 
was going to put her into her new book, for which honoured 
position Biddy was not at all ambitious. She was therefore 
particularly taciturn when that lady was present, and usually 
returned evasive answers to inquiries when they directly 
referred to her own affairs. 

Biddy showed Miss Dottz into the drawing-room, and was 
about to retire directly, when that lady detained her by asking 
a few questions respecting the health of the family. 

"They're all hearty enow, ma'am, thank God," replied 
Biddy, shuffling towards the door. 

"And pray, how long have you been in this colony 1" 
asked Miss Dottz, with a persuasive smile. 

" Close up thirty years, ma'am." 

" Thirty years ! Bless me, that is a long time. You must 
have been a mere girl when you came." 

" That 's thrue for ye, ma'am." 

" Did ye come with your parents, Biddy 1" 

" I did not, ma'am." 

** Came here all alone, did you ? " 

" Shure, thin, I didn't do that naythir, for there was lots oy 
gals came in the same ship wid me. But iv ye won't be aisy 
till ye know all about it, whisht while I tell it yez. I was 
sent here a prisoner, same as hundreds of betther gals nor 
meself wor in them unlucky days." 

" Dear, dear me ! sent here as a prisoner, were you f Poor 
thing ! What a sad blow it must have been for your parents.** 

"It was worser for meself, ma'am, a pritty dale." 

" Yes, yes j I daresay it was indeed. May I ask you why 
you were sent here so young, Biddy 1 I feel interested in 
you, and that is why I put the question ; but perhaps you 
don't like to answer it." 

" I 'U tell ye all about it, an* more too, ma'am; so, git ready 
yer pocket-book, an* dot it all down cleverly. This was ii, 
ma*am, wid respect to yez. I was mortial hungry one day as 
I was tramping through one of the back slums ov Dubhn 
looking for tater palins, an* I seed a purty little boy sittin' on 
a doorstep nursin* a kitten. I was innocently goin' to te^ka 
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the pnssy trSjoUt him fe ate it up quietty widout killin' it, but 
whin I look hold ov the little boy's arm, it felt so nice and 
tender ; so I did — shure, I cudn't help it, ma'am ; hunger is a 
savage feelin' " 

" Mercy me I do you really mean to say you bit it off 1" * • 

" Hould on a bit, ma'am; don't ye be so awfully skeered; see, 
I saved the bone — ha, ha ! Here it is, ma'am," added Biddy, 
taking from her pocket an old-fashioned ivory needle-case, 
and offering it to the old lady; "ye shall have it for a 
kape-sake, as ye 're so mighty fond ov me, ma'am." 

" Ugh ! Yah ! Get away from me, you dreadful creature I " 
shrieked Miss Dottz. 

" Arrah ! take that wid yer. Go an' print that in yer new 
booky ye pryin' ould pen-an'-ink monger," muttered Biddy, 
as she hurried down to the kitchen. 

" Oh, dear me I Miss Stubble. I have just had such a tenible 
shock to my nerves ! Do get me a glass of water, love!" 
gasped Miss Dottz, when Maggie entered the drawing-room a 
few minutes afterwards. 

" Whatever is the matter. Miss Dottz ? You are looking as 
pale as death. What has alarmed you )" 

" Oh, mercy me I that; wicked old servant of yours has given 
me such a turn. She has got a little boy's bone in her pocket, 
and" 

" A little boy's what V* exclaimed Maggie ; then suddenly 
surmising that Biddy had been practising some of her comical 
freaks on the literary lady, she burst out laughing, which 
further shocked Miss Dottz's sensitive system. 

" I humbly beg pardon," said Maggie, handing Miss Dottz 
a glass of water. *'But I could not help laughing at the idea 
of you 're being so much afraid of poor Biddy, who is the kind- 
est old soul in the world. I am sure she would not hurt 
a cat." 

** Why, she told me only a few minutes ago, that she was 
once going to actually eat a live kitten ; and,^-oh, it 's too 
horrible to repeat what she said beside ! I was nearly swoon- 
ing when you came into the room." 

"Ha, ha, ha!" laughed Maggie again. "Pray excuse me. 
Miss Dottz ; I am ashamed of my rudeness. I think this is 
the explanation of Biddy's strange conduct. She has a silly 
idea that you intend to introduce her in your book of adven- 
tures, and she is afraid of you on that account. Though she 
is a crochety old creature, and sometimes says the most extra- 
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ordinarj things, she is as good-natuied honest & iDul as ever 
lived ; and I am sure you would like her if you knew her 
better.** 

The explanation seemed to revive Miss Dottz a little; but it 
was some time before she resumed her usual vivacity; nor did 
she seem to make rapid progress towards liking Biddy very 
strongly, for whenever she entered the room during the even- 
ing, Miss Dottz eyed her as suspiciously as she would have 
eyed a mad dog without a muzzle. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Mr Simon Goldstone and the bridesmaids. — Mr Stubble tries whisky- 
toddy. — Biddy Flynn*B reflections on her master's defection. — Ben 
GoldBtone's conyiviality. 

Bek Qoldstone gradually recovered from the effects of his 
excesses ; and at the end of a f ortnighty none but a Muddle- 
tonian would have supposed him to be the identical blusterer 
who had so lately offered to fight all the Conservatives in the 
electorate, " one down, and another come on." 

Ben had not been inactive during his convalescent season, 
though he had kept away from his accustomed haunts, from a 
modest dislike to be condoled with on his late inglorious defeat. 
He had in the meantime taken a cottage arriee at Waverley, 
and given Hunt & Co. orders to furnish it in becoming style. 
He had also been measured for his wedding-suit, and had 
made other necessary preparations for the approaching nuptial 
ceremony. After his blue bruises had toned down sufficiently 
to escape the notice of a short-sighted man, Ben called to see 
his fJEkther, who smiled when his humbled son explained how 
*' that he had been sold by a clique of Muddletonian savages, 
who had been bought by the unscrupulous agents of his poli- 
tical opponent." 

Mr Qoldstone expressed a hope that it would be a salutary 
warning to his son not to attempt again to mount into a 
position for which everybody but himself could see his utter 
unfitness. He politely thanked Ben for an invitation to his 
wedding, but was not sure that he could attend on account of 
his cough ; but he promised to call on the Stubbles, as they 
were now his tenants, and he could, at the same time, pay his 
respects to his daughter-in-law elect. Ben said she would be 
exceedingly proud to see him ; and after a little more conver- 
sation on nothing in particular, he departed. 

The next afternoon Mr Goldstone called to see his new 
tenants. He was shown up into the drawing-room, and quite 
unexpectedly found himself in the presence of Maggie and 
half-a-dozen of her young female friends, who had met to disciisfi 
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certain matters connected with the forthcoming bridal cere- 
mony, in which they, as bridesmaids, were interested. 

Frigid indeed must any old gentleman be who could ait 
in the presence of seven comely maidens without showing 
some outward sign of satisfaction. From divers causes, Mr 
Qoldstone was in an unusually placid mood that day. In the 
first place, he had been relieved of an annoying mental load by 
the news of Ids son's political defeat ; then the change from his 
murky room to the sunshine and fresh air was exhilarating to 
his shaken system; furthermore, he had been cheered, on his en- 
trance to the house, to see how nicely it had been put in order 
at the tenant's expense ; and lastly, the presence of the bloom- 
ing lasses was not the least of the influences which had all 
combined to make his heart glad : in fact, he had not felt so 
pleasingly excited for many a long day, and his yellow face 
looked as cheerful as a fog-lantern. 

"And pray, which is the young lady that my son has 
been fortunate enough to win ? '' asked Simon, in his pleasant- 
est tones. 

" This is the fortunate young lady, sir. Allow me to intro- 
duce her, as I am to have the honour of being her chief brides- 
maid," said a roguish-looking lassie witli black eyes and brown 
ringlets, as she led Maggie up to her smiling father-in-law, who 
shook hands with her very cordially, and seemed as if he were 
half-inclined to salute her in a more loving way. 

" I am very glad to see you, my dear. If Ben were here, I 
should offer him my honest congratulations on his choice. He 
is a lucky fellow. I hope you may be happy, my child." 

Maggie felt relieved of a depressing influence which had 
struck her dumb at the first entrance of Mr Goldstone. She 
had formed a dreadful opinion of him from little rumours 
which had reached her from time to time, and from certain 
hints which Ben had given her to mind her P's and Q's 
when his father called on her. She had expected to see a sour- 
looking, snarling old fellow, who would freeze her with hi« 
first touch, whose cynical sayings would wound all her sus- 
ceptibilities, and whose scowling looks would shrivel her back 
to her native insignificance in a minute ; and she was the more 
embarrassed on account of the absence of her parents. But 
Simon's affectionate manner had quite reassured her, and the 
timidity she felt at his entry to the room gave place to a 
feeling of real delight at seeing such a veiy dSerent person to 
the one whom she had expected to see. Her young com- 
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panions were equally pleased ; and Simon presently astonished 
himself at the funny things he was encouraged to say, and 
which set all the lasses laughing like elves. 

Girls usually feel licensed to take innocent liberties with a 
merry old man ; and their rapid progress in good fellowship 
may be estimated by the fact, that when Ben arrived, half-an- 
hour afterwards, he was not a little surprised to see his father 
sitting on a couch, with all the girls clustered around him, try- 
ing to coax him to sing ; while the old gentleman, with tears of 
laughter in his eyes, was protesting that he had never sung a 
song in his life, and did not know one. 

" Oh, here is Mr Benjamin ! " cried the roguish lassie with 
black eyes, and who was the merriest of the merry girls. " You 
have just come in time ; do, pray, try to persuade your father 
to sing us a song. He has been saying such funny things — ha, 
ha, ha ! I am sure he must be able to sing. Now, Mr Gold- 
stone, sing us a song — do, there 's a dear old ducky ! " 

" Aye, father, sing * Old dog Tray,' " said Ben, laughing. 

**Tut, tut, boy! what nonsense you talk I You know very 
well that I have no more voice for singing than a fish-hawk 
has." 

** Oh, yes ; do sing about dog Tray, Mr Gk)ldstone," giggled 
all the girls in chorus, while they clustered more closely round 
the old man, who actually laughed till he cried, though no 
moral pressure could induce him to sing. Ben was highly 
amused at the scene, and was enlightened also, for he had 
never before seen his father in such a happy mood. It was 
clear to him that feminine fun had more effect on the crusted 
nature of his sire than any influence which he, Ben, was 
acquainted with ; and he sagaciously resolved to trust to 
Maggie's winsome ways, instead of his own logic, in his future 
appeals to his father's feelings, or his future attempts on his 
father's pocket. 

After a while, Mr Goldstone took his leave, and walked 
homeward with a more elastic step than he had done for years. 
As he went along, he reflected that, after all, a little genial 
society was more exhilarating to the animal spirits than were 
even the prof oundest studies in mental philosophy ; and the 
girls were, in the meantime, unanimous in their declaration 
that he was a " dear old darling." The roguish lassie, before 
alluded to, went so far as to say that she was downright in 
love with him, which made her companions exclaim, "O 
Lydia!" She was only in fun, of course ; but Ben thought it 
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wa3 too serious a matter to joke about, and secretly hoptd 
the young lady would not say that again, for he did not like to 
encourage even the shadow of an idea that his father would be 
silly enough to marry again. 

Mr and Mrs Stubble returned home a short time after Mr 
Ooldstone left the house, and Maggie got a mild scolding for 
not asking him to stay to tea. Mrs Stubble was in a ruffled 
mood. She had been to a photographer's to sit for her like- 
ness, and had trimmed herself up extra smart, as most ladies 
do for. such interesting operations. It had been decided by a 
family conference that father and mother should be taken 
together; so they started out that afternoon for the pur- 
pose. But the difficulty of the task could only be appreciated 
by the artist himself ; and his patience was so sorely tested 
that, in order to relieve Ids feelings, he had several times to 
go into his dark room and blow up his boy. Two fine pic- 
tures had been spoiled by Mr Stubble moving his arms or 
legs after he had been screwed into a beconung pose ; a third 
had been marred by his winking at Ms wife when the artist 
put his head into the baize bag ; and the fourth, in which 
Peggy was taken to perfection, represented Joe in the act af 
stifling a yawn, with his mouth cbSwn towards his left ear. 
He had refused to sit again, for which obstinacy his wife 
had rated him all the way home. 

After tea, Ben and Mr Stubble adjourned to a little room, 
whicli was called the '* snuggery,'* there to smoke their pipes 
over a glass of whisky-toddy (which Joe was learning to sip 
without coughing), and to discuss sundry topics of interest 
In the first place, Ben produced a proper statement of monies 
expended by him on Mr Stubble's account, for repairs to the 
house ; also the tailor's and upholsterer's bills, all duly re- 
ceipted. The commercial abbreviations, "per pro. note at 3 
mos.," wejre unintelligible to Joe. Still, he did not like to 
show his ignorance by asking questions ; so he merely said, 
"I daresay 'em be all right, Benjamin," and put them into* 
his pocket without further examination^ lest he should be 
supposed to have a doubt on the subject. The balance in 
his favour, Ben told him, he could have the next day, if he 
chose to keep his own bank accounts. Joe had previously 
been cogitating over the uncertainty of life and other con- 
tingencies, and had arrived at the conclusion that the money 
would be as well in his own hands as under the sole control 
of his intended son-in-law ; so he replied, " Well, perhaps thee 
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may as well hand me over the money, if it he's all the same 
to thee, sir." 

" JTust so," said Ben, with a look which might hare caused 
uneasiness to a keener observer than Mr Stubble, or to one 
more accustomed to the ways of the world. In truth, Ben 
was not so willing to hand over the balance as he wished his 
companion to suppose, for his electioneering expenses had 
been heavy, and tjie cost of furnishing his cottage omJ^e would 
not be light ; besides, luck had been dead against him at the 
late Hombush races. Still, it was no part of his policy to 
explain these matters. '^ Just so, father ; I am glad yon have 
decided so, as it will relieve me of a little anxiety. I think 
you had better open a bank account, say in the Commercial. 
I 'U go with you to-morrow, and introduce you to the manager. 
Nice fellow, Ingoldby. I know him intimately. Won't you 
try another nobbier of toddy % " he added, as he replenished 
his own glass. 

'^ Noa, thank 'ee, Benjamin ] I be young at this game. I 
feel this glass that I ktve just drink'd tingling aU the way 
down to my little toes. I woan't take any more, or mayhap 
it '11 get into my head and capsize me altogether.'' 

^'Ha, ha^ ha ! " laugltt^ Ben ; ^^you w^ soon be able to 
stand a second glass. I nave been thinking, father, that you 
and I might make money like winking by uniting our capi^ 
tal, as it were, and going in for a bold spec now and then, say 
in flour, or" 

" Noa ; I bean't going to spec in making bread dear, for 
that 'ud speckle my conscience," replied Joe, with far more 
boldness than usual, for which the whisky-toddy was account- 
able. '^ I seed that game carried on years agone by a lot of 
dodging chaps in Sydney, who 'raised the wind' atween 
themselves by some sort of hocus-pocus what Master Bowley 
tried to explain to me; and bless'd if 'em didn't run the 
price of flour up to £3 a hundred. It didn't stop long at 
^bat price, thee may be sure ; no thanks to them though, for 
toey would have runned 'en up to £6 if 'em could, Down 
it came again ; but these greedy beggars held on to their stuff 
till it got full of worms, and worn't wholesome for pig's 
meat. Then, in course, 'em was glad to sell at any price ; and 
for months and months folks were half -poisoned with bad 
bread, especially the poor chaps far away in the bush, where 
'em wor forced to eat it, or go without. No, no, Beigamin ; 
I bean't going to turn famine-monger, if I know, it." 
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**I mentioned flour, father, incidentally; but I don*t 
approve of monopolising the staff of life any more than you 
do; in fact, I believe there is a curse hanging over the 
practice, " said Ben, with a virtuous air. " There are scores 
of other things that we might go in for, and make money 
without risk. By the bye, I '11 tell you something that I 
heard of yesterday, but you must not mention it to a souL 
I know a gentleman — an intimate friend of mine in fact — who 
has a private still, and'' 

" Well, he may keep his still, and all the luck he '11 brew 
out of it too, for it 's sartain to be bad luck," interrupted Joe. 
" I won't have naught to do wi 't, anyway. I 'd sooner 
deal in dead horses and feed cats." 

" I did not ask you to have anything to do with it, father ; 
so you need not be so precious sharp with me all at once," 
said Ben, rather tartly. 

" Beg your pardon, Benjamin. Didn't mean to say naught 
to vex thee. I wor thinkin' just then of a yarn as neighbour 
Doddle told me about a cove as he knew who kept a private 
still, and drove himself mad with it." 

" That is very likely," said Ben. ** Sly grog-making has 
done lots of mischief. It was conmon enough before the 
excise duties were reduced. It used to be called * wicked 
wUlany ; ' and I have heard my father tell some queer stories 
about old Bob R — er — what 's his name ? " 

" Bob Dickells," suggested Joe. 

**Not at all. He was in quite another line; and let 
me warn you, that it is not safe to say there is 'wicked 
willany' in his profession, though poor Bob is dead and 
gone." 

** Hold on a bit, Benjamin ; that puts me in mind of a true 
story as Mr Rowley told me about that very same gentleman, 
and thee had better let me tell it now, afore I forget 'en. One 
day Bob Dickells had the bailie put in his house for a debt 
of fifty pounds. I suppose it was for rent, though it might have 
been for summat else, for he was pretty often run into straits 
through being too free in lending or giving away his money ; 
anyway, he was five pounds short of the sum he wanted to 
pay off the bailie ; so out he goes to borrow it. As luck 
would have it, the first friend he called on to ax for the 
money had a bailie in his house too, so he couldn't lend 
naught. * I be sorry to see thee in the same ^x as myself,* 
said Bob, looking at the chap in the kind, jolly, careless way- 
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that he always had with him. " What is the amount of yer 
debt 1" 

" Seven pounds ten," said the poor man, who was close up 
crying, because his wife was ill in bed, and the bailie's bell- 
man was outside her widow, ringing away like fire. 

" Here it is, old fellow ! " said Bob, taking the money out 
of his pocket, and counting it down on the table. " "We 
needn't both be in trouble at once ; so pay your bailie off, 
and stop that beggaring bell." 

" Bravo ! Bob," exclaimed Ben. " That was joanac ; and 
yet I have heard some superfine people say wicked things of 
poor Dickells after he was dead." 

** Yes ; that's natural, Benjamin, because it*s safer to back- 
bite a dead man than a live one, you know ; and it *s likely 
enow them chaps as run him down would have seed the bed 
sold from under the sick woman afore 'em would have paid 
down seven pounds ten shillings to save it. I mean to say 
Bob was a brick, whatever his enemies say against it." 

" I say ditto," remarked Ben. 

" There are other men in the colony too who are said to be 
first-rate bad," continued Mr Stubble, with warmth ; " and 
blamed if I don't believe 'fem '11 astonish a lot of the good ones 
at the grand squaring- up day for us all." 

"Well, there is good in everybody and everything, I 
suppose," said Ben, with a philosophical look. " There are 
jewels in a toad's head, the poets say." 

" Perhaps so, Benjamin, though I never seed any ; but I 
know there he's prime soup in a kangaroo's tail, and tripe 
isn't bad tack when it's nice and clean." 

" There is not much poetry in it anyway, father." 

" Haj ha ! that old fellow with a cart who cries out * Tripe 
O !' doesn't look much like a poet neither. But I say, Ben- 
jamin, I don't feel the whisky tickling me now as it did 
•awhile ago when I first drink'd it. How is that 1 " 

•* You should keep the steam up, daddy. You cannot expect 
one glass of whisky to make you frisky all night long." 

" I s'pose it won't then j but I bean't much used to 'en. I 
never drinked grog afore in my life 'cept one time, and that 
-was at a harvest supper at whoam. Measter gived us a glass 
of old Tom all round, and et made some of our chaps wicked 
sure enough, for 'em had been drinking sharp cider afore that. 
But I heard tell of a sailor as went into a grog-shop in Sydney 
t'other day, and says he to the landlord, * I say, gov'nor, givo 
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US another nobbier of the same tack as I had here on Saturday 
night J it tickled my limbers like hot bullets for three days. 
The landlord looked scared, as if it was a ghost at his bar, for 
he know'd before that he had made a mistake and gived the 
chap a glass out of the bottle of vitriol, or some other stingeree 
stuff what he kept to 'liven his rum with, and he was af eard 
he 'd be hanged for killing his customer out and out." 

" Ha, ha, ha ! That fellow was used to it, father, and 
that shows what practice will do. Let me mix you another 
tot," said Ben, who thereupon prepared a second glass of 
toddy for Joe, and a third for himself. 

" Codlins ! this be*s woful strong, though, Benjamin/' said 
Joe, after taking a few pleasant sips. " There be *s plenty of 
ticlde in this, for I biegin to feel all alive already." 

** That is what I call mixing it on the square, or fair and 
equal parts of water and whisky. Suck it up, daddy ; it will 
make you talk pure Devonshire." . . . 

Half-an-hour afterwards Mrs Stubble tapped at the room- 
door to remind her husband that it was bed-time, when he 
called out in loud stammering tones, such as she had never 
before heard from him. " Coom in, Pe-Pe-Peggy lass ! Drab- 
bit, what be thee ra-rappin' at the door for ? (hie.) Coom in, an' 
welcome, old 'ooman." 

" Why, measter, what have you been about t Your nose is 
as red as a carrot !" exclaimed Peggy, as she entered the room, 
and gazed with unfeigned surprise at her spouse, who was grin- 
ning and nodding and winking in that facetious style which 
usually marks an early stage of inebriety, when the patient is 
disposed to be playful in the extreme. 

"Here, ta-take a sup of this, mother," said Joe, pilUing hia 
wife on to his knee. " This will warm thee heart like friend- 
ship, and make thee love thee enemies. Give us a buss. 
Peg. Tut, doan't 'ee be shy, lass ; I knowed thee forty years 
gone and more — (hie.) What 's the odds if Ben he's looking^ " 
ai; ust He 's our own boy now, close up — (hie) — ha, ha, haf I 
be as happy as a rat in a granary — ^ho, ho, ho ! That 's right^ 
Peg; take another sip, lass — (hie) — aplenty more in the cdlax 
— ^ha, ha, ha I I be so out-and-out jolly. 

' O there was an old 'ooman in Darby, 
And in Darby her did dwell.' " 

" Why, bless my heart, Joe, I never heard you sing afore 
in all my bom days," said Peggy, laughing. 
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" I don't know no more of that song — (hie) — ^but 1 11 give 
thee the same over agin as long as thee likes. Us used to 
sing it at harvest supper in the old country/' Joe forthwith 
began to sing it again in a style which doubtless astonished 
the pawnbroker over the way, and probably the watch-house 
keeper too, at the comer of tiie next street. 

"Save us all! what on airth is that row?" exclaimed 
Biddy, running up from the kitchen. Bob and Maggie were 
equaUy astoniSied ; and on hastening into the snuggery they 
beheld their mother sitting on father's knee, and Gold- 
stone sitting opposite, looking highly amused at what he 
called a "jolly domestic scene." As Benjamin was laughing, 
Bob and lus sister laughed too, though the scene might have 
made them weep, for their father was intoxicated, and their 
mother was smirking or laughing aloud at his grossly absurd 
sayings and doings. 

" Ochone ! an' it 's come to this, is it ? They wuU pritty 
soon settle themselves now/' whined Biddy, as she shuffled 
back to the kitchen. " The ould feller is singin' dhrunk, an' 
them are all grinnin' at him, as if it wor mighty witty for him 
to make a fool ov himself, an' a baste too. Well, well ! didn't 
I say to meself what wu4 be up, when I seed that carrt-load 
ov grog comin' into the house ? I did so ; for I 've sane forty 
hundred poor sowls, or more, ruined intirely by that same 
stuff since I fisht came to the colony. Ah, shure ! I am sorry 
enough for these craythers ; so I am, for they '11 go post-haste 
to the divil from this out, unless the good Lord himself sinds 
some blissed trouble to shtop 'em. But I '11 go to bed, an' 
git out ov the way, anyhow, for I can't bear to see the like ; 
an' for sartin, I shaJl offind 'em all iv I let my gabbling tongue 
loose." 

• ••••• ■ 

Two hours afterwards, Biddy was aroused from her sober 
nlumbers by a great noise on the stairs, and she was not long 
int ftaming the cause of it. Mrs Stubble and her children 
were carrjring Mr Stubble up to bed. 

** Och musha ! " sighed Biddy, as she drew her night-cap 
over her ears to stifle Joe's incoherent whinings, " The poor 
ould masther is cryin' dhrunk now, an' I '11 ingagehe '11 look as 
dismal as a smoky Chinaman to-morrow morning. Ochone ! 
what misery that horrid grog is makin' in the worrld to be 
shore, an' nothin' at all can stop it. Yis, there is though — I 
make a mistake — ^the grace of Qod can stop it, for it stopped 
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it from raining meself years agone, whin many ov the gals 
who came out in the ship wid me went to the bad altogether, 
through dhrinkin' rum," 

" I don't mane to say that, if I had a pig, I wadn't let the 
baste ate grains from a brewery or a still-house ; I ain't sich 
a boiling-hot tay-tottler as all that," continued Biddy, after a 
few minutes' silent meditation on her own merciful deliverance 
from the curse of drink. " Nor I won't say that iverybody 
who takes a dhrop of drink in moderation is a haythin ; not 
at all. I niver sed that, though I have heard somebody say 
as much ; but I mane to say that them as never tastes a smell 
ov it are safest. Troth, I wish from me heart that all the 
bright boys and gals in this land wud say they niver wud 
touch it at all. Ah ! well, well ! this dhrinkin' bout in the house 
to-night will be a lesson to Masther Bob an' his sister, any- 
how j an' af ther seeing what a fool grog has made ov their 
poor old father, naythir ov them will have the bad sinse to 
taste a single sup ov it, no more nor they wud go within a 
chain's length ov Teddy, the butcher's bull-dog." 

After that somewhat comforting reflection, Biddy shut her 
eyes and soon snored herself to sleep. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Morning reflections. — Squaring up with Ben Goldstone. — Unhappy tiff 
oyer it. — Mr Stubble opens account with the Commercial Bank. 

" Ha, ha, ha ! Do you really say that you don't remember 
kissing Benjamin last night, father ? " 

" Not I, indeed, gal ! Nerer kissed a man in my life as I 
know of, nor I doan't want to, neither. I remember dancing 
a fandango with mother round the snuggery table, and singin' 
about the ould 'ooman in Darby ; but that 's all the harm I did, 
'cept getting drunk, and I be sorry enow I did that." 

" Oh, Joe, I saw you kiss Benjamin with my own eyes," 
said Peggy ; " and you told him to his face that he was a 
regular gentleman, though when you first saw him you thought 
he was a rogue-rascal, who was going to teach your gal the. 
first step in the ruination gallop." 

" I tell 'ee I doan't remember aught about 'en, Peggy. But 
doan't 'ee bother me any more just now, there 's a good soul ; 
my head ackes like whopping." 

"I remember that you promised me a new saddle and 
bridle, father; and I mean to call at Smart's this morning and 
order them," said Bob, with a sly look at his sister. 

"Well, well, boy, if I did promise 'en, it's all right; thee 
shall have 'en ; but I doan't remember that neither." 

" You surely don't forget that you promised me that nice 
large piano that you bought so cheap, father," said Maggie, 
with a persuasive look at her father, and a side-glance at her 
mother. 

" Noa, lass, I doan't recollect it no more than I do being 
bom into the world; howsomever, thee shall have the panney 
safe enow. I meant to make thee a handsome present for 
yemew house; so that '11 do nicely. Give us a cup of coffee, 
^®ggy» and doan't 'ee say any more any of yer, for I be 'shamed 
of myself, and that 's all about it. I tould thee how it would 
be, missis, when thee first telled about getting such a lot of 
drink in the house, for I've seen this sort of thing afore to- 

Q 
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day^ and so hast tbee too. Old Daddy Wood, as us knowed up 
country, was a happy man till he began to keep a case of 
gin under his bed, and that pretty soon settled W 

** I didn't get all that liquor, you know, Joe; I should never 
have thought of buying a whole cart-load/' 

" But thee telled Ben to buy et though; and he allers does 
things by wholesale. For my part, I wish it wor all spilled 
into the drain ; and I ^11 go and do 't too, if thee '11 say the 
word. Us never had a sup of grog in our house afore since 
us have been in the land ; and that 's why us made so much 
money, I believe. Us have allers been healthy and happy 
without it ; but now us have both broken oirr pledges — ^more 
shame for us — ^what us kept more nor five-and-twenty years. 
I be fit to cry." 

" Us, you say I Why, I didn't get tipsy, fath^," said Peggy, 
warmly 

'' Noa, I didn't say thee did, F^gy ; but thee took a sip or 
two, and that 's enow to break the promise us made when us 
stood up, hand in hand, afore dear old f ayther and mother in 
Dab cottage, and said us would never taste strong drink as 
long as us lived." 

"Oh, that's such a long time ago, that I forgot it, Joe; 
besides we couldn't afford anything but skim milk in them 
days; Times are altered, you know, and it is only common 
sense that we should alter too. We can afford to live as other 
folks do now ; and as I said before, it is necessary to have 
wine and stuff in the house for our visitors, unless we want 
to be talked about everywhere. We are not bound to drink 
it ourselves, unless we like. I never dreamt of you getting 
tipsy, father, at no time, especially on the very first night you 
tapped the demijohn of whisky." 

" Neither did I dream about et, I can tell 'ee. I didn't 
mean to touch the stuff at all, but Ben kept on coaxing me 
to take just a little sup to keep him company, and I thought 
it looked bad manners not to do't in my own house ; so I 
took a sup more to oblige Ben than to please myself. Then 
after I tooked one tot, I was easily persuaded to take another, 
and that upset me, for Ben made et woful strong. But the 
best thing us can do, Peggy, is to shake hands again now 
directly, and promise afore Bob and Mag not to taste any 
more. That 's the safest way to deal with dangerous stuff, 
for if us don't drink the first glass, there is no danger of the 
second, or the floorer. What dost thee say, lass!" 
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" What is the good of doing that, measter? I am sure we 
should not keep our words with all this liquor in the house, 
and Mag's wedding coming off next week. We must drink 
her health, I suppose, same as other folks do, if we only take 
a sip ; and how shabby it woidd look for us to driak it in 
water ! ^njamin wouldn't like that, I am sure, and other 
friends would laugh at us. But you may depend on it that I 
will never get tipsy ; and if you promise not to do it again, I 
shall be satisfied. You made a mistake last night, but I don't 
see why you should grieve yourself to death about it ; better 
men than you have made mistakes of that sort. I bean't a 
bit afeard of you getting tipsy again, measter." 

" Thee he's right there, Peggy. I shan't do 't again in a 
hurry, I '11 bet a guinea. It '11 be a long day afore I forget 
this splitting headache. Give us another cup of coffee, lass." 

The foregoing colloquy took place at the breakfast-table 
on the morning after Mr Stubble's unprecedented debauch. 
Some of. my readers may probably understand his peculiar 
sensations; I trust, however, that but few, if any of my youth- 
ful friends have an experimental knowledge of the enervating 
reaction of strong drink. Young Australians are compara- 
tively free from the degrading vice of intemperance ; and 
however much our excise returns may seem to contradict that 
statement, I firmly adhere to it. The currency lads and lasses 
do not aid much in making up the enormous aggregate which 
statistics of the liquor traffic exhibit; and though recent 
analysts have shown a startling average expenditure, it ia 
certain that there are thousands of young persons in the land 
who have never spent a penny in strong drink. This reflec- 
tion may help to reanimate the dispirited f aggers of temper- 
ance reform, who certainly want a little more encouragement. 
Though the miasma of intemperance sadly distempers our 
social atmosphere, there is a good time coming; for when the 
hosts of children who are now associated with our Sunday 
schools and bands of hope * grow up to men and women, their 
influence will be mighty, in dispelling this moral pestilence. 

" I say, missis, art thee going to use the machine to-day?" 
asked Joe, as he arose from &e table, after breakfast was 
over. 

♦ " The Grand TTnited Band of Hope " has recently been inaugurated 
in Sydney. It seeks to incorporate the children of all the Sunday 
Schools throughout the colony. The projectors of this moTement are 
men of the right sort. 
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" I have begged of you, I don't know how maiiy times, 
Stubble, not to call our carriage the machine. It sounds so 
shockingly vulgar, and you know very well it annoys Mag and 
Bob." 

" Beg pardon, Peggy ; I forgot. Didn't mean to vex thee. 
I '11 recollect next time. If thee wert going out this artemoon, 
I 'd like thee to give me a lift as far as Ben's place." 

" I would rather you asked for a drive, father ; a lift sounds 
80 much like a carman's talk. But I heard you promise Ben- 
jamin to meet him this morning at eleven o'clock, to go to the 
bank about something or other." 

" My wig ! so I did, and I 'd clean forgot it. Glad thee hast 
told me, Peggy. Bring me my boots, Biddy. Look sharp, 
will 'ee ! Bang the maid ! what ails her this morning, I 
wonder 1 " 

Biddy shortly appeared with the boots, and explained that 
" it wor unpossible to polish 'em at all, bekase summat was 
spilt on 'em last night, what took ivery bit ov the shine out 
ov the leather." 

Joe sighed as he drew on his dull boots, for he reflected 
that the same stuff had taken the shine off his character for 
sobriety. As soon as he had left the house, his wife and 
daughter began to laugh at the clever way in which they had 
managed to get rid of the odious old cabinet piano from their 
grand drawing-room. A furniture van was sent for at once ; 
and Bob undertook to see the objectionable instrument snugly 
stowed away in the stable at the rear of Ben's lodgings, and 
covered up with clean straw. 

"How are you this morning, daddy 1 " asked Ben, as Joe 
walked into Tattersall's long room, about eleven o'clock. 

" I be sick and sorry, Benjamin," replied Joe, with a slight 
groan. " My head be 's as sore as if it had been thrashed 
with a bean-i^ail, and my narves be 's all twiddling about like 
skinned eels." 

" Ha, ha, ha ! You look rather seedy. You had better 
take a hair of the dog that bit you. Hey, waiter ! bring some 
soda-water and brandy." 

" Two sodas and brandy, sir — ^yes sir," said the waiter, and 
away he hurried to execute the order. 

" I doan't want any more strong stuff to make me weaker 
than I be, Benjamin," said Joe, after the waiter had left the 
mixture sparkling in the glasses before them. " I promised 
the missis I 'd never get drunk agin." 
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" Drunk ! Of course not, father. You took one glass too 
much last night, and that is what always does the mischief ; 
but this is sober tipple, the established panacea for morning 
creeps. If you are going to the bank with me, you will want 
your hand steady enough to sign your name in the depositors' 
book ; so, drink this up while it fizzes. Here 's luck ! " 

After that popular hob-nobbing toast, Ben tossed off his 
reviver ; and Joe with trembling hands raised his tumbler to 
his lips. The first sip was wonderfully refreshing, so he took 
a second sip, which made him bold enough to drink it all ; and 
he felt, as he confessed, ever so much better directly. 

" Now then, old man, we will go and see my friend Zachary 
at the Commercial. But stay a minute, — don't be in a hurry ; 
sit down, while I show you how I propose to square our little 
money matters. Here is my cheque, you see, for £472, 3s. 2d. ; 
you must pay that into current account, which you will open 
with the bank. I '11 show you how to do it by and bye." 

" Thee don't mean to say thee has spent all 'cept this 1 '* 
said Joe, with extreme wonderment and alarm in his counte- 
nance. 

" Not at. all. I 'U explain in a minute or two. Here is my 
promissory-note for the balance, £2350. You will find that 
is right to a penny. It is drawn at four months — merely a 
nominal thing, you know ; you can get the cash for it at any 
time you like, that is to say, on any discount-day ; but you 
don't want it at present, I know." 

" Be's this thing what 'em call a hill ? " asked Joe, shrink- 
ing back as though Ben were handing him a stinging nettle 
or a tame snake. 

" It is not generally styled a thing by polite people, sir. 
Sometimes it is called a bill, at other times a promissory-note ; 
but it is all the same. What are you afraid of 1 " 

" Well, I 've heard so much talk about these consarns that 
I be scared to have aught to do with, 'em ; that 's a fact, Ben- 
jamin. Master Eowley has telled me of such a heap of 
roguery, and" 

** Eowley be blowed ! " interrupted Ben, with a vehemence 
which made Joe jump, for he was unusually nervous that 
morning. But recovering his temper as suddenly as he had 
lost it, Ben straightened himself up, like lofty principle tower- 
ing over vulgar prejudice, and replied with stately emphasis. 
" I am very glad you have expressed your doubts of my 
hojjour and my solvency to myself, Mr Stubbly, It would 
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have been a far more sevete blow to my honest pride if you 
had let Mr Ingoldby see that you regaixled my bill as a mere 
thing ; in fact, as an instrument of roguery." 

^' I didn't say that at all ; leastways, I didn't mean it" 

" Hitherto I have had the proud satisfaction of knowing 
that bankers and the public in general regarded me as a 
gentleman of capital as well as principle ; as a man worthy 
the suffrages of a great constituency," continued Ben, without 
appearing to notice Joe's stammering attempts at explanation. 
** My bill has never been questioned before for an instant ; in 
fact, any thoroughly sane person would as soon think of ob- 
jecting to a bank-note. But it appears that I have miscalcu- 
lated the extent of your confidence in me, sir. I am certainly 
grieved at it for domestic reasons ; but it will not otherwise 
affect me, for it is as easy for me to raise ten thousand pounds 
as to toss up twopence. If you will stop here for an hour or so, 
Mr Stubble, I will go and get the cash for you. But stay ; 
upon second thoughts, you will perhaps pardon me for saying 
that I would prefer paying it to you in the presence of your 
highly-esteemed family. My motive for this is to enable me 
to* produce documentary proofs which I trust will satisfy all 
parities, that you have no tangible grounds for stigmatising 
my honour and my credit in the way you have done, sir." 

"Humbly beg pardon Benj — er — Mr Goldstone," stam- 
mered Joe, who was really concerned at the idea of having 
hurt his friend's feelings, which was far from his intention. 
Ben's wordy address, too, frightened him like a lawyer's letter. 
*' I didn't say naught against yer honourable credit, sir. I 'd 
rather be skinned than" 

'^ Do you mean to insinuate that I want to skin you, sir I " 
interrupted Ben. 

"Not I, Benjamin; never thought of such a thing. I was 
going to say I 'd rather be flayed alive than say aught to 
offend thee ; that 's it, Benjamin." 

" When I volunteered to take charge of your money, Mr 
Stubble," continued Ben, with increasing emotion, " I was 
actuated by the purest motives of interest in your family, 
and anxiety for your personal safety in a city which, I blush 
to say, contains some persons unscrupulous enough to knock 
a man's brains out for the mere convenience of picking his 
pockets quietly. I transferred that risk to myse]f , sir ; and 
for my kindness in so doing, I have been wounded in tiie 
severest manner possible by the very person whose life and 
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money I have been so anxious to guard from robbery and 
violence. Is it any wonder^ then, that I exhibit strong feeling 1 
Hey, waiter ! bring me a nobbier of pale brandy." 

While Ben was swallowing the nobbier, Joe explained, in 
the most pathetic terms, that he had not the slightest inten- 
tion to cast doubt on the honour of his beloved young friend ; 
and laying his hand affectionately on the wounded youth's 
shoulder, Joe told him he might give him his bill, or he 
might keep the whole toto if he liked ; but by no means was 
he to say a word at home about their little unhappy tiff, for 
it would make Maggie sulk for a month. 

^' I felt hurt last nighty father," said Ben, in softened ac- 
cents, '' at the abrupt way in which you spoke to me when I 
merely hinted at our going into business speculations for our 
mutual benefit. Your manner was as sharp as if I had actu- 
ally proposed to you to start a sly groggery, or to conspire to 
make poor people eat mouldy bread, when my veiy soul ab« 
hors such doings. My motive was to benefit you principally 
— ^I need not try to make money for myself ; and I was going 
to propose some honest speculation or other, if you had per- 
mitted me to speak. I shall soon have the honour of being 
related to you, and I naturally feel as much interest in your 
affairs as I do in my own — ^more, in fact, because "—— 

" Yes, yes ; I ^ow all that, Benjamin. I be very much 
obliged to thee. Now, doan't 'ee say any more about it ; 
there's a good ma — ^gentleman. I be mortal sorry that I 
vexed thee ; but I wor drunk last night, thee know'st, and I 
be stupid tiiis morning. Shake hands, now, and make it all 
up ; I '11 never do't agin. That 's right, me boy. Now us be 
good friends. Come away to the bank, and see Mr Zachary 
— ^what 's his name 1 and only tell me what to do^ and I 'U 
do't in a crack." 

They forthwith proceeded to the bank, and after a short 
private conference, Goldstone introduced Mr Stubble to the 
manager, who shook hands with him in the pleasant manner 
he usually showed to independent customers, for Ben had 
explained Mr Stubble's financial position in flattering terms. 
Joe had never been inside such a big bank before ; and 
the awe which the various monetaiy manipulations induced 
actually made him perspire. His excessive humility, mani- 
fested in every look and action, was an interesting contrast to 
the deportment of monied men in general ^ and the junior 
clerks might have fancied that he was seeking accommodation 
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of some kind. But Zachary's experience in the more re- 
sponsible routine of financial life had taught him to look 
sharp ; so he could tell, by merely half a glance from one 
eye, that Joe's genuine rustic modesty was quite foreign to 
the creeping diffidence of a needy customer, whose heart was 
aching with anxiety, and quaking too with a consciousness of 
the tremendous crushing powers of the little man in the 
morocco chair. He could read Joe's character in a minute ; 
and though he had long before mentally set Ben Goldstone 
down as one of his natural enemies, he had no misgivings 
about Mr Stubble ever attempting to draw a penny more out 
of the bank than he had previously paid into it. Nor would 
he (Zachary) ever have to look suspiciously at Joe, and 
formally promise "to lay Aw application before the board.'* 
Such customers as Mr Stubble do not contribute much to 
satisfactory dividends ; still, banks must have depositors ; 
and in times of active competition it is considered good 
policy to treat them deferentially. 

Joe*s business was speedily settled. He deposited the 
cheque to current account, lodged the bill for collection, and 
affixed his signature to the bank register as usual ; then said, 
*' I wish 'ee good day, sir," to the complaisant manager, bowed 
timidly to the messenger at the door- way, and departed with 
his new cheque-book coiled inside his hat> 
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CHAPTER XVH. 

Bob's visit to the opera with Ben Qoldstone. — Sees Miss Blant, a 
young lady with £40,000. — Ben's advice to Bob on matrimonial 
matters. 

" Look across to the second box there, Bob, at that girl beside 
the old lady with heavy jewellery and a rainbow turban. 
Take a good quiz at her through my opera-glass^ and tell me 
what you think of her." 

" Rather plain article in my eyes," drawled Bob, after he 
had scrutinised the young lady for several minutes. " Who 
is she, Goldstone 1 " 

" I '11 tell you all about her presently. Tut ! don't let her 
see you quizzing her, or the old woman will be down on you 
like pewter pots. You are not half up to the mark as a lady- 
killer, Bob, though you are so clever at bringing down a 
bird." 

The above colloquy took place in the dress-circle of the 
Prince of Wales* theatre. Ben Goldstone had undertaken to 
show his unsophisticated young friend a little of life in 
Sydney; so of course he took him to the opera. Bob Stubble 
had never been in a play-house before ; and on his first entry 
he felt so bedazzled by the gaudy display around him, that 
Ben rather brusquely told him not to put on such a jolly 
green look, or he would be sure to get his pockets picked 
Bob thereupon blushed for his ignorance of town-life, and began 
to smell the silver top of his cane, and to practise a few other 
current fopperies, in imitation of certain knowing youths 
whom he observed promenading the upper circle, and in the 
wings of the pit, and looking as much in their glory as goats 
in a flower garden. 

When the first act of the opera was over, the two friends 
adjourned to a neighbouring caf6 for refreshments, and then 
Ben confidentially informed Bob that the young lady to 
whom he had called his att^ntio^ in th^ theatjr^ was a Misa 
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Blunt, only daughter of the late Jacob Blunt, who died about 
a year ago, worth two or three bushels of sovereigns, heap 
measure, which he left to his wife and daughter, share and 
share alike. "There's a chance for you, my boy!" added 
Ben, " and you may smite her as easily as knocking down a 
parrot, if you go the right way to work about it." 

" I would not have her at -any price ! " exclaimed Bob. 
" She is such a queer-looking girl, and a regular kicker in 
harness, 111 warrant." 

''Pooh ! what does that matter ) She is worth XAOfiOO 
at least. If you like to go in for that spec. Bob, I know the 
way to work it. That mil be better than any Gbvemment 
billet I could have got for you, if I had been returned for 
Muddleton." 

" I would rather have a girl I was fond of, without a penny- 
piece. It would be horrible to be tied for life to a woman 
whom I could not love ; indeed, I have no idea of selling my 
liberty.*' 

" Balderdash ! selling your liberty ! You would have the 
handling of the money just as legaUy as if your own father 
had made it ; and what liberty and licence is there that cash 
will not procure 9 I tell you, in strict confidence, Bob, that 
I happen to know a party who has seen old Blunt's will, and 
the money is left without any of those abominable restrictions 
which some surly fathers insist upon. Old Blunt drew up 
his will himself, for he was a saving man, and got his own 
clerks to witness it It is short and sweet, without any legal 
. lumber, and not a single word in it to prevent either his wife 
or daughter disposing of their share of the money in any way 
they like — ^that is to say, it is theirs absolutely ; so of coarse 
it is their husband's property if they marry. Aiiy good-look- 
ing young fellow who will go gingerly to work with the 
mother, may soon become her worthy son-in-law ; but she is 
a cunning old Judy, and if she suspects any one has an eye 
to the money more than to the girl, it would be all U.P. with 
him directly. Now, it strikes me you are the very fellow to 
manage her. Bob. You have an innocent look about you, 
and can talk soft nonsense as natural as life. If you will 
follow my directions to the letter, your fortune is made ; but 
you must be as careful as if you were going to handle a young 
thorough-bred filly ; I will get you an introduction in a day 
or two, if you like. It won't do to take you to their box just 
now ; there are too many eyes on the look-out ; they would 
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twig OUT little game, and perhaps spoil it ; for these rich 
wife-hunters are a jealous lot of snobs/' 

** Do you know the Blunts intimately, Gk>ldstone 1 " 

^' Oh, yes, — ^that is to say, moderately so. My father and 
old Blunt used to do business together a few years ago. Tou 
saw the ladies bow to me the other day when we were driving 
in the Domain. They were in a brougham, with a copper- 
coloured coachman in dun livery." 

''There were so many persons who recognised you then 
that I scarcely remember any one in particular. How is it 
that you did not stick up to Miss Blunt yourself T* added 
Bob, with some hesitation, lest the question should be con- 
sidered too bold, or be in some way damaging to his sister's 
interest 

" Hum — er — aw. Why, you see, Bob, having plenty of 
money of my own in possession or expectancy, I did not want 
to look after a rich wife : I chose to please my fancy, you 
know. Love before money, is my motto." 

" Well, I am not in a hurry for a wife ; but I should like 
to please my fancy too, if I ever get married." 

" Of course ; and so you can, if you have lots of money. 
Bob. You noticed that young fellow driving a pair of iron 
grays in a sociable up William Street, as we came into town 
this evening. You saw me wink at him 1 " 

" What, the dashing-looking chap with a Turkish turban 
round his hat, and a girl sometiiing like Maggie sitting beside 
him?" 

" Yes ; slap-up girl, wasn't she 1 Well, he married a widow 
worth four thousand a-year ; no cross children, and no crabbed 
trustees to bother his life out." 

''She is a veiy young widow, if that was she in the 
sociable." 

" Tut ! widow, indeed ! " exclaimed Ben, with a facial twist 
which Bob could not understand. "That was his eousin/ 
His wife is up at her farm. How jolly green you are, Bob ! 
Ha, ha^ ha ! Crisp as young spinach. But let us go and 
see the opera out ; we can talk about this afterwards. 1 11 
put you up to a move or two, my boy, if you will make use of 
your mother-wit : but, mind you, mum 's the word. Bob, — not 
a single syllable of this must be mentioned at home, you know. 
Keep your own counsel and stiek to me, and 1 11 show you 
how to make money a hundred times easier than working for 
it. Sinc^ you have been figged up by my tailKr, you are a 
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jolly smart-looking fellow, and you may make a fortune by 
your good looks. I don't see why men should not do a little 
in that line as well as women." 

" * What is good for the goose is good for the gander/ I 
suppose," said Bob, whose smirky looks at Ben's sophistical 
speech showed that he thought there was some force in it, and 
a voluptuous field of sentiment seemed to present itself which 
his fancy had never yet explored. Ben noted the effect of his 
remarks on his pliant young pupil, but he deemed it pre- 
mature to detail his scheme for Ben's matrimonial advance- 
ment just then. 

Whether it was coyness, or any other virtue, the reader 
must judge ; but Ben did not disdose to Bob all he knew of 
Miss Blunt and her spirited mamma ; neither did he confess 
to the failure of lus own bold attempt on the heart or the 
fortune of that young lady. But the truth is, Ben had pro- 
posed to her, and was sternly repulsed, or, as Mrs Blunt 
tritely remarked, " She had sent him away with a flea in his 
ear," for she happened to know him better than she cared to 
trust him. 

" Who was that girl whom you nodded to just now, Gold- 
stone 1 " asked Bob, as they sauntered along, arm-in-arm, after 
leaving the caf6. 

"Eh — er — oh! a girl I've merely seen across a counter. 
I don't know her, of course. By the bye, you twig that little 
shop over the way. Bob 1 Now, if you want to see a nice 
batch of pretty modest girls, just pop in there some evening." 

" I would rather not, thank 'ee," replied Bob, blushing. 
" I never went into a place of that sort yet, and I don't mean 
to begin neither. I 've heard too much about the misery that 
has befallen young fellows who have been lured into such 
dens. I have a good constitution, and I intend to take care 
of it. Charley Swallow is &a rickety as an old man, and he 
is not thirty years old." 

" Tush ! what are you talking about, Bob 1 Do you think 
I would induce you to enter a brotheU" said Ben, with 
virtuous warmth. "That is a respectable shop — ^merely a 
house of call for young girls who are in places of business — a 
sort of trysting-place where their sweethearts meet them to 
see them home. That is all. Lots of modest girls call there.'* 

" If I had a sister in a place of business in Sydney, I 
would take care to see her home myself, if she could pot 
leave business before dark," replied Bob, 
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" Yes, yes ; you would be quite right too, Bob. But every 
young girl has not got a big brother to see her home. At 
any rate, all of them have not got brothers who are so wise 
as yourself, or so careful of their sister's honour. But I hope 
you don't think that I have ever been into any of those im- 
proper places that you have hinted at. Bob 1 " 

" Oh, dear no, Goldstone ; I did not mean to insinuate such 
a thing. I beg pardon for the mistake I made." 

" Just so; but don't you make another mistake, and mention 
at home anything that I have said to you to-night. I am 
only desirous of putting you up to an innocent trick or two ; 
nothing more, I assure you ; I hate immorality. Come away 
into the play ; I 'm afraid the second act is half over by this 
time, we have had such a long gossip at the caf^. Stay a 
minute, Bob. Excuse me, but don't stick your hat so far 
down on the back of your head. That is better; incline it a 
little to the left side. Now you look twice as knowing. 
And mind you don't be quizzing Betsy Blunt again through 
the opera-glass. You can look straight at her, you know ; but 
when she twigs you, take your eyes ofif her and look modest, 
like a ram with a tick in his tail. If you manage it naturally, 
she will think she has struck you comical. Ha, ha, ha ! I '11 
pilot you to a snug berth, if you keep your luff — as we used 
to say in the navy.'' 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

Maggie's wedding-day. — ^Rudeness of the Slumm Street rabble.— Mn 
Stnbble's tronbles, and her husband's expedients. — Yarions excit- 
ing oocorrences.—- Arrival of the bridal pair at the '' Bed Cow." 

Thb sun arose in unclouded brightness to gild Male's 
wedding-day, but she was up an hour before its priming 
tints were visible on the eastern sky. It is not marvellous 
that a young girl should be wakeful on a morning so moiooient- 
ous in her life's history ; indeed, it would be an unfavourable 
symptom if it were otherwise. The day had been long antici- 
pated by all the household ; but though preparations had been 
going on for several days, there was much to be done on the 
identical morning before church-time ; and Mrs Stubble was 
more than usually fussy and peevish, though it was clear 
enough that every one around her was striving to do the work 
in style. She was, in fact, suffering from the efforts of long con- 
tinued excitement, which the conung exaltation of her family 
provoked, and was more fit to be in bed than to be bustling 
about in the smoke and steam of the kitchen ; but she would 
not have believed that, even if a doctor had told her so. 

" What a plaguey nuisance those bawling brats of children 
are outside 1 " whined Mrs Stubble, alluding to a gathering of 
all the little boys and girls in the neighbourhood, who were 
attracted to the spot by the extraordinary event of a grand 
wedding in Slumm Street, although they would have seen quite 
as much of the ceremony if they had gone to Eose Bay or 
Coogee Beach. But children are always pleased to look even 
at the outside of a building if anything exciting is going 
on inside. " The worst of thw house is, that you can't possibly 
do anything in it, but you are overlooked by gawking, gossip- 
ing neighbours, who say all sorts of things about us. That 
pawnbroker's horrid daughter is always spying across through 
a long telescope from their attic window; and I know she hates 
Mag. Do, for patience sake, go out, and send those yelping 
little savages away, Stubble. I declare there is a lot of them 
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playing at ' king of the cagtle * in the front verandah \ Their 
impudence is past all bearing, and I won't put up with it 
any longer." 

^' What is the good of bothering yer head about 'em, missisl 
It 's as natural for young 'uns to make a noise as it is for old 
nns to want to be quiet. Us liked to kick up our heels a bit 
when us was young, Peggy ; and thee knoVst us used to play 
king o' the castle on the tombstones at Ohumleigh, and laugh 
at old Diggs^ the sexton, too, when he tried to cotch us. Let 
'em al(»e, poor things ! 'em don't often see anything out of 
the common way." 

" Ugh ! poor things, indeed ! There 's forty of 'em, or more, 
in our nice clean yerandah, drat 'em 1 If you don't choose to 
send 'em away. Stubble, I will. I % poor things 'em, with a 
vengeance." » 

Mrs Stubble then trotted into the verandah with the coach- 
whip in her hand, and began to slash away right and lefb, 
making the boys flee like cats in a hail-storm. 

'^ I '11 let you see that you have no right to come making 
this uproar in front of my house, you young monkeys ! 
Don't let me catch any of you here again, or I '11 skin you 
aUve, I will 1 " 

Mrs Stubble delivered this short address in very excited 
tones, emphasising each word by a shake of the whip-stick ; 
but instead of making the naughty boys quake with terror, it 
made them laugh, or dance, or shout according to their several 
fancies, while one little shoeless urchin actually had the 
temeri^ to mock Mrs Stubble, by shaking a cabbage-stalk at 
her, and imitating her vociferous utterance. 

Finding that the boys utterly disregarded her commands to 
go away, and that the more she scolded the more they laughed 
at her, she went in-doors aud began to cry. On learning the 
cause of his mother's grief. Bob grew spiteful, and rushed out 
with his fists doubled up for action. The nimblest of the 
boys ran away, for they suspected that Bob would hit hard ; 
but he caught the little urchin with the cabbage-stalk, who 
happened to be lame, and after cuffing him sufficiently, Bob 
returned to the house to receive his mother's commendation 
on his chivalry. 

But their triumph at the flight of their foes was only tem- 
porary, for the mother of the beaten boy, excited by his 
pathetic cries, was disposed to take his part, as the mildest 
of mothers sometimes are, when their offspring are the victims 
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of craelty. In a few minutes the vexed woman was in front 
of the house, sparring like a man, and breathing out a most 
unpoetical effusion of street eloquence, while the noisy boys 
and girls had reassembled, and attracted with them a dozen 
or two of adult stragglers, to whom a street row is always a 
welcome excitement. 

" Oh, my patience 1 " exclaimed Mrs Stubble, with a very 
impatient look at her husband. '^ Did you ever hear such 
dreadfid things as that woman is saying, Stubble 9 For 
merc/s sake, go out and get a constable to take her up. The 
carriages will be here directly, and only think I such a dis- 
turbance in front of the house ! I shall go crazy — ^I certainly 
shall ! My poor head will never stand this noise. Hark ! 
do you hear that, Stubble ? She says we were both lagged 
out here for body-snatching. Why don't you deny it, instead 
of sitting there grinning like an old — old — I — don't — ^know 
what ? Oh dear, dear, dear ! however could you bring your 
family into such a nasty disagreeable neighbourhood, Stubble? 
I wish I were in my grave ? " 

'^ Ah, thee art allers wishing theeself in some place where 
thee shouldn't be, missis. I have telled thee above forty 
times, that if thee had been contented to stop at the old house 
at Buttercup, thee wouldn't have had the bother thee hast 
had for months past. Thee wanted to be mighty fine; and us 
have paid for it, Peggy, more than it is worth a long deal, for 
whipped if I think thee hast had a day's comfort since thee 
came to town, and thee hasn't let me have much neither. 
As for taking this house, thee can't blame me there, anyhow, 
for Ben and Bob had more to do wi't than I had ; and that 's 
lucky for me." 

" How can you sit there prating, Stubble, while that wicked 
woman is scandalising us all in this dreadful way? Can't you 
hear her ? She says our Mag was trained by old Mother 
Brown ! If Benjamin should hear that, what tvill he think?" 

** Let her rave. Her slang won't hurt us, no more than a 
broadside of boiled taters would knock down Fort Macquarie," 
said Joe, calmly. " Thee will allers have yer own way, missis, 
and ye bean't often satisfied with it neither. I tould 'ee to let 
them boys alone ; and it would have been better if thee had 
minded what I said to thee for once. I 'd soon have sent 'em 
off quietly enow ; but thee must go out with the whip to 'em, 
and make theeself look silly afore all the neighbours. Thee 
ought to have knowed better than that, Peg, Suppose whea 
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US were youngsters, any ould 'ooman had runned after us with 
a whip, wouldn't us have made fun of her? In course us 
would. But I bean't going to say any more ; so doan't 'ee let 
us haye a rumpus in the house this morning, there 's a good 
souL I '11 go and see if I can stop that creeter's tongue, and 
do 'ee try to look good-tempered for a bit ; us wiU have a 
houseful of company presently, and it wouldn't be nice for 'em 
to hear us argufying in this style on our darter's wedding- 
day, and with our grand new clothes on. Do 'ee cheer up, 
i^eggy, lass." 

After that mollifying speech, Mr Stubble went outside, and 
in a few minutes the noisy mother was as quiet as a slumber- 
ing infant. Biddy told her fellow-servant that she '^ seed the 
masther give the woman a silver somethin'." Whatever it was 
that he gave her, it stopped her noise immediately, and she 
hurried off to the inn at the comer for refreshment. 

Joe then addressed the assembled boys and girls in his usual 
good-natured tones. " I teU 'ee what it is, children, it bean't 
manners to be kicking up this noise afore my front door ; it 's 
against the law too ; but I bean't goin' to law, so ye needn't 
be skeered. Hearken to what I say now. If thee all like to 
behave decently for the rest of the day, I '11 give 'ee a reg'lar 
treat to-morrow of all the nice things us have left after the 
feast ; there '11 be a pretty lot, I'll be bound. And look 'ee 
here, Jerry, or what else yer name Is," he added, speaking to 
one of the elder boys. " You trot to the market yonder, and 
buy a bushel or two of peaches with this crown, and share 'em 
out fair an' square amongst the lot. Off ye go now, every 
Jack and Jill of ye ; and mind ye don't come here agin to-day, 
making a rumpus, or ye '11 get no treat to-morrow, — no, not so 
much as a dry bone. Do ye hear what I say, children 9 " 

" All right, sir ! all right, master ! " shouted the delighted 
boys and girls. ** We won't come anigh yer house agin to-day ; 
never fear, sir. Hooray ! " After that parting salute, away 
scrampered Jerry with the crown-piece and the host of little 
ragamuffins after him towards the fruit market, to feast upon 
peaches, while Joe returned to the house smiling at the suc- 
cessful ru€e for getting rid of their noise. 

" Shure, thin, that 's the right way to conquer human natur', 
masther dear," said Biddy. " Kindness afore cruelty^ any 
day. A penn'orth ov peaches 'uU do a mortial sight more to 
4^uiet a cantankerous gossoon nor a ^eat big horse-whip—' 
t^hat 's plain enough, sir/' 

B 
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'' Tou please to hold your tongue, Biddy, and go and baste 

those turkeys/' said Mrs Stubble^ sharply; and then she went 

up-stairs to dress for church. 

• •••••• 

It Would be tedious to detail the whole of that day's pro- 
ceedings ; so I briefly state that the happy pair were married 
at St James's Church, and after the ceremony they drove 
back to the house in Slumm Street, followed by five carriages 
and cabs, containing the six bridesmaids and other friends 
who had been invited. 

'* ^sopus Clodius, a celebrated Boman actor, is said at one 
entertainment to have had a dish filled with singing and 
speaking birds which cost £S00." If that was not the height 
of extravagance^ it surely must have been nearly up to it. 

The Stubbles were not so silly as the Boman actor ; still, 
they were lavish beyond all family precedent ; and nothing 
was lacking which reason or fancy could suggest to make the 
wedding-feast an uncommon one. The quality of the cookery 
and the style of dishing-up were less noticeable than the 
superabundance of food prepared ; and if any dining-table in 
the colony might be excused for groaning before company. 
Stubble's table certainly might, for it was wonderfully over- 
laden ; and that it did not actually break down is a circum- 
stance which proves the staunch quality of well-seasoned 
Australian cedar. 

The writer has seen great feasts among the natives of New 
Zealand, Friendly Islands, and Fiji, where four times as much 
food was prepared as could possibly be eaten by the guests 
before it got putrid. A distressing waste was the result ; and 
perhaps hundreds of persons went on short allowance for 
many weeks afterwards. If Mrs Stubble had not seen similar 
entertainments, she had doubtless heard of civic banquets. 
At any rate, her notions of a display of food were as large 
as the notions of any uncivilised person in Polynesia or else- 
where. 

Mr Stubble could not help quietly contrasting the costly 
banquet spread before him with the humble appearance of his 
festive board on his own wedding-day, when a hough of bacon, 
a dish of broad beans, a squab pie, a figgy pudding, and a big 
brown jugful of cider, comprised the whole bill of fare, and 
very good fare it was then considered. He felt relieved by 
the reflection that the food they could not consume would 
not be wasted, for he had promised the street children a tieat 
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next day ; and his heart glowed as lie fancied how much the 
poor things would enjoy it. 

The breakfast, which by the way was a hot dinner, pro- 
gressed without any mishap of consequence. All the guests 
seemed pleased, and the host and hostess were proud be- 
yond measure. Biddy Flynn was at the head of the domestic 
staff, and was as active as the boatswain of a dismasted 
ship. 

Benjamin looked sternly thoughtful at times; but fortu- 
nately no one noticed it. At any rate, no person but himself 
could have known the cause, which was simply on account of 
his father appearing at the table in a fashionable coat and a 
white waistcoat, and sitting next to the roguish young brides- 
maid mentioned in a previous chapter. Ben had never before 
seen his sire dressed so smartly, nor had he ever before seen 
his hair oiled. He remarked also that the old gentlemen did 
not so much as hint at his lumbago, and always tried to stifle 
his cough ; in short, he looked as brisk as a boy. 

Those little things, simple in themselves, had a dispiriting 
influence on Ben, though as a dutiful son he might have had 
opposite feelings. He tried to cheer himself with the idea 
that no young girl would be simple enough to marry such a 
rickety old man of seventy; but that belief was not sustained, 
for he suddenly remembered that he had seen several instances 
of such unequal yoking ; indeed, only a few days before, when 
on a visit to a well-known watering-place near Sydney, he had 
seen a merry old man of seventy-five playing with his little 
son, about three years old, while his wife, a buxom-looking 
woman of about twenty-seven years, was suckling an infant. 
Those reflections tended to becloud Benjamin's brow, even 
with his blushing bride by his side. 

After the knives and forks were done with, some appro- 
priate toasts were given, and several speeches were made; but 
it wonld not proper to make them public. Mrs Stubble wept 
while Benjamin expatiated on his present happiness, and on 
the honour he felt at being surrounded by so many good friends 
whom he highly prized, and especially at having by his side 
one whom he could now call his darling wife, the charming 
partner of his future fortunes. 

Old Mr Gk)ldstone, too, made a neat little speech, from which 
nobody would have judged that he was in any way miserly; 
and at the wind-up, he dilated so tenderly on the blissful as- 
sociations of wedded life« that all the bridesmaids were tickled 
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exceedingly, or at any rate they laughed as if they were so ; 
and Biddy qoietly remarked to the housemaid ^^that the 
roguish young lady's eyes flashed fire, like brass tinder- 
boxes." 

Mr Stubble's speech was short and rather incoherent, for 
drinking bumpers had not improved his diction. He would 
haye got on better, as he afterwards confessed, if his wife had 
not kept on making faces at him from the other end of the 
table. Peggy's explanation of the matter was, that '^she 
wasn't making faces at him; only she was afraid he was going 
to take the company all the way back to Chumleigh, and she 
was merely giving him a silent hint now and then, with her 
eyebrows, to warn him not to do it." 

At length the cab arrived to take the happy pair to the 
railway station ; so the festive party broke up, and after the 
usual leave-taking ceremonies the bride and .bridegroom 
stepped into the vehicle, while a crowd of bonnetless women 
stood by to witness the departure, and to pass a few jocose 
remarks among themselves. 

** Who has got an old shoe ? " asked Simon, who had been 
immoderately merry since the last toast. *' Ho, ho, ho ! Qive 
me an old shoe to throw after them for lucL" 

" Here is one of my son Bob's best boots, sir," said Mrs 
Stubble, who was more solemnly excited than Simon, for she 
really beKeved in the luck of the act. 

**A shoe would be better," chuckled Simon; "but never 
mind, we will make this do." He then hurled the boot into 
the cab — ^alas, with too much earnestness, for it went through 
the glass pane of the opposite door. 

" Bravo ! this will be as good as a pair of boots to my old 
man, 'cos he 's got a wooden leg ! " exclaimed one of the 
untidy women, as she picked up the boot, and stuffed it into 
her pocket. " That 's luck in my way, anyhow. Ha, ha, 
ha ! Bravo ! old skin-and-bone ! Do it agin ! " 

Cabmen in general are seemingly as tender of their vehicles 
as searcaptains are of their chronometers. It woidd be a 
happy thing indeed for cab horses if they were half as well 
cared for. This curious fact in town life might be borne out 
by the experience of numberless passengers who have at times 
accidentally injured the blinds or lining of a cab, and have 
been obliged to listen to the forcible appeals of the driver 
for prompt reparation. 

It is no wonder, then, that Ben's Jarvey was hurt to see his 
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off-side pane smashed in that sillymanner. He had frequently 
seen a boot thrust through his cab window by a high-spirited 
fare going home from the play, or from some other house of 
amusement ; but there was always a foot in the boot, and its 
owner was usually in a rollicking mood, and was easily 
induced to pay liberally for the ^azier. Had the cabman 
been of a more philosophical turn of mind, he would have 
reflected that the boot was thrown for luck ; and it might be 
made a lucky throw for him, for the giggling old gentleman 
• who threw it would neyer refuse to pay for the damage while 
so many pretty girls were beside him smiling at his facetice. 
But the cabman was a surly man, and instead of touching 
his hat and asking Simon for a sovereign, he called him 
sundry names, not at all polite, and threatened '^ to pull him 
to the police court, for wilfully damaging the vehicle." 

'' Hallo ! what do you mean by this impudence? " shouted 
Ben ; at the same time he sprang from the cab with the ferocity 
of a cannibal chief. " Get on to your box, sir j and drive 
me oflT this instant, or by gemini, I *11 knock your head off in 
two minutes." 

As I have 1>efore stated, Benjamin was strong. He had 
often knocked down cabmen, and other men too ; and he was 
just then in prime alcoholic trim for hitting an adversary very 
hard, although he might not strike scientifically. The driver 
seemed more hardened than softened by Ben's emphatic 
address, and began to reply in true cabby style ; but ere he 
had ntterred more than ten words, or five oaths, he was 
knocked down by a blow from Ben's right fist, while the left 
fist was clenched, ready to knock him up again, if need 
be. 

But though floored, cabby was not conquered ; and the 
agility with which he got on to his feet again showed that 
the blow had not much affected his head. He had had the 
privilege of being an early pupil of " deaf Burke,*' the famous 
London bruiser — a circumstance which he briefly explained 
as he sparred up to Ben, and, in the language of the ring, 
'< fetched him a regular smeller," and '< tapped his claret," to 
the sad disfigurement of his wedding-waistcoat. 

** Yah ! Hooray ! Bravo, cabby ! That 's hooked his konk 
like the snout of the market pump 1 " exclaimed the vulgar 
woman with the boot in her pocket, whose sympathies were 
evidently strong on the cabman's side. ^^ Hit him again^ 
whippy ! Bung up his peepers ! " 
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Thus encouraged, the cabman warily sparred round his 
bulky opponent, who was striking out left and right with a 
tremendous display of power, but without hitting his foe. 
The odds were decidedly in favour of science, when Bob 
Stubble rushed up, and his warmth of feeling for his brother- 
in-law's damaged nose scotched his sense of fair- play for a 
moment, and he struck the unlucky cabman a blow from be- 
hind, which knocked him down again. 

Never, perhaps, since the days when the late Captain Cook, 
was a baby, and Slunmi Street was in undisputed possession 
of the primitive aborigines, was there heard such a yeUing as 
burst from the lungs of the bonnetless women, to mark their dis- 
approval of Bob's cowardly attack. It is highly probable that 
they would have proceeded at once to €any out their savage 
threat of scalping him, had not the general attention been 
diverted by the sudden bolting of the horses. 

It is seldom, indeed, that cab-horses can muster spirit 
enough for a voluntary gallop, and in general they are more 
prone to lie down in harness ; but no horses in the world, 
however stiff and bony, could have heard that awful yelling 
without making an effort to run away from it. Off they 
started, with poor Maggie inside the cab, and her personal 
liiggage outside; and as it whirled round the corner into 
a cross street, her distracted friends could see her lean- 
ing out of the near-side window, and waving both her 
hands. 

It would be a rather stirring moral exercise to reflect on 
the strange vicissitudes of life which this case presents. Only 
a few brief minutes before, Maggie had been the object of 
admiration, perhaps of the envy too, of six bridesmaids, to 
say nothing of what any of the matrons felt. She had sat at 
the festive board, and with pridefol feelings had heard the most 
glorifying things said of herself and her devoted husband at 
her side, and the most exuberant wishes expressed for her 
future happiness. Alas ! how changed the scene ! In the 
turn of a sand-glass, how startling the contrast ! What 
matron would secretly envy Maggie now ? What bridesmaid 
in her senses would wish to exchange places with the bride in 
a cab drawn by a pair of runaway horses ? 

A strange spectacle it was^ no doubt, to see all the males 
of that gay wedding-party rushing through the streets with- 
out their hats, and Benjamin and the cabman racing neck- 
and-neck, the one trembling for the fate of his young wife. 
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and the other for the soundness of his coach and horses. 
Simon Goldstone kept up a brisk trot, and though he was a 
long way behind the rest of the runners, he pluckily resolved 
to see the end of it. His old neighbours were equaUy sur- 
prised at his smart attire and his smart paces, and as but 
few of thejn knew what he was running for, it was generally 
believed that some of his tenants had flitted, and that the old 
man had run mad. 

The cab-horses took a straight course towards their owner's 
stables at Strawberry Hills, fortunately without coming in 
contact with anything on their route ; so, although Maggie 
was terribly frightened, she was not otherwise hurt. 

A little skilful negotiation on the part of Mr Stubble soon 
smoothed down the cabman's feelings j and for a handsome 
consideration he agreed to drive to Parramatta forthwith, as 
he had missed the four o'clock train. A fresh pair of horses 
were put in the cab, aind in due course the bridal pair arrived 
safely at the Eed Cow Inn. After all the excitement and 
danger, the only tangible marks of mischief were on Benjamin's 
nose, which looked very like a ripe fig. 

After tea that evening, Mr Stubble and Simon Goldstone 
took a tumbler of punch together in the snuggery, and Simon 
grew marvellously confidential and talkative. Among other 
things, he told Joe that he had fully resolved to enjoy himself 
for tiie rest of his days, instead of living miserably and hoard- 
ing up his money for somebody to squander after he was 
dead ; but he could not exactly see the force of Joe's sugges- 
tion, that he should enjoy himself by pulling down a lot of 
the old rickety tenements that he owned in the city, and 
building model dwellings for the working-classes, and thus 
leave a name to be gratefully remembered long after he was 
dead. He was just about to explain what he really did mean to 
do, when the door of the snuggery was opened, and in ran the 
six blooming bridesmaids, and by pleasant force they hustled 
the two old gentlemen up-stairs to the drawing-room to play 
a game of forfeits. 

After supper everybody seemed to grow more funny than 
ever. Mr Goldstone waltzed with the roguish bridesmaid, 
and Mr Stubble danced a rural fandango with Mrs Stubble, 
and after he had finished it, he fell down on the hearth-rug 
muttering, **I be reglarly done up." He was straightway 
carried to bed, singing in a lofty key, '* There was an old 
'ooman in Darby." 
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The cOx^pany left as the clock was striking two ; and as 
soon as they were gone, Mrs Stubble discovered that whilst 
they had been dancing in the drawing-room, some dishonest 
person or persons had entered an open window of the dining- 
room, and stolen all the silver forks and spoons, and the silver 
cake-basket, with the wedding-cake in it. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BleTaiion of the Stubbles in fashionable life. — Joe becomes Member 
for Muddleton. — Mrs Stubble's experience with domestic senranta. 

After the excitement of Maggie's wedding was over, Mr 
Stubble went to school to learn English grammar, in fulfil- 
ment of the compact which he had previously made with his 
wife. What he might have accomplished if he had been more 
persevering, it is not easy to estimate, but at the end of six 
weeks he impatiently declared that ^' he had had enough of 
verbs and other puzzling consams, and he would not bother 
his head any more, whether he spoke plain English or not." 
But he thought hid recent exercise had polished his lingo a 
bit, for he had learned a good many new words, and was try- 
ing to forget a lot of old ones which the schoolmaster said 
were vul^ur. Peggy had respected her part of the compact 
by taking private lessons in writing from Miss Dottz ; but 
that lady ssulled for England to print her budget before her 
dull pupil had done with " pot-hooks and hangers," so the 
copy-book was thrown aside for a convenient season to begin 
on the higher branches of caligraphic art; and poor Mrs 
Stubble continued to waste much time in lamenting over her 
early disadvantages, and blaming herself for not beginning 
five years ago "to learn to be a scholar." She had grown 
more painfully conscious of her deficiencies since she became 
intimate with Mrs Smatter, and other fashionable ladies, who 
knew everything in the world j stiU, her outward and visible 
pride did not diminish a single tittle. 

. After their year of tenancy expired, the Stubbles re- 
moved from the house in Slumm Street to one of far 
greater pretensions to style. It was situate in the fashion- 
able purlieus of Double Bay. Peggy had set her heart on 
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that identical lionse six monthB before, because it had a semi- 
circuLir carriage drive right up to the door, or, as she\ 
remarked, "You could go in at one gate, and out at the 
other, without turning round." Mr Stubble gradually grew 
out of his dislike to city life, and his self-confidence expanded 
to such a cheering extent, that he could walk into the dining- 
hall at Entwistle's (even on a baron-of-beef day) carrying Ina 
head as erect as a lordly squatter from Beardy Plains, and 
without showing the least sign of sheepishness, though a 
hundred eyes were taken off fifty plates to gaze at him. He 
soon became quite "at home'' with the rollicking hdbUuSs 
of the " smoking crib," and the intimacy with some of them 
soon ripened into financial transactions of no ordinary kind. 
Mr John Murrabig, the jovial Hunter River squire, and Mr 
Stubble sometimes had a mild tipple together, and would 
grow as sentimental as gipsies while they talked of the lanes 
and hedges of old Devon, and compared their early experi- 
ences in garden, field, or stable, or the softer recollections of 
their apple-picldng exploits amid a scrambling bevy of rosy- 
faced lasses, for which their native county is so famous. The 
highly-cultivated " Count " Sticky has deigned to take hold 
of Joe*8 arm, and strongly recommend him to buy a nice 
estate on the Nimrod, and to talk to him upon other matters, 
which clearly showed his confidence in* the man. Cannie 
Jock was like a brither to him, and on two occasions made 
him a present of some prime smoked tongues and bullocks 
.tails. The great wool-man, of champagne-breakfast celebrity, 
often shook hands with Joe, and asked after his wife. Other 
men of less renown, though perhaps equally worthy, testified 
their^affection for Joe in various ways. Moreover, he became 
a man of mark to the liveliest of the Sydney brokers, and the 
bargains, or "snug little specs," that were brought to his 
notice from day to day, were sometimes too good to be 
slighted. 

To guard in some measure against the encroachment of 
pride, which such varied attentions were calculated to induce, 
Mr Stubble would sometimes come out in an old countiy-cut 
coat, and he occasionally carried a rough sapling or stick, such 
as blind men use as feelers ; but he dropped his stick and 
doffed his old coat on being told that that ** humble dodge *' 
had been tried by a worthy civic councillor, and it did not 
answer any other end than to excite the satire of Funck, 

Success has a wonderful influence in inspiring ev^i the 
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meekest of men with confidence in their own tact, and also in 
gaining for them the approbation of their keen-sighted neigh- 
bours. Mr Stubble had made several very profitable specula- 
tions, which were currently talked about, and had such an ex- 
alting influence on his reputation for sagacity and money, that 
after a while he was powerfully pressed to stand as Member 
of Parliament for Muddleton, which seat had become vacant 
through the resignation of Mr Morrison, who " went home *' 
to enjoy himself with the fortune he had made in Australia, 
after the example of many others who have '* morris'd ofi^," 
after making their ** pile." 

A Dublin jury was once sitting on the body of an Irish 
hodman, who had fallen from a ladder, and, by the doctor's 
report, had broken his neck. The coroner was summing up 
the evidence preparatory to receiving a verdict, when Patrick 
suddenly raised himself up from the shell in which he was 
placed, and exclaimed in a faint voice, ** Pegs, I think I 'm 
alive yit ! " 

"Arrah ! lie down ye crayther !" growled a hungry juror, 
who was impatient to get home to his dinner. " Lie down, 
sir, this minute ! Do you mane to say ye know betther nor 
the docthor, who ses ye 're dead ? " 

Mr Stubble's honest assertion that he knew no more about 
politics than he did about steering a ship was smilingly taken 
as an indication of praiseworthy modesty by his enthusiastic 
supporters, and they were so loud in their opinions of his fit- 
ness for the post of dignity and trust, that at length he began 
to suspect that he had all through his life underrated his own 
powers ; at any rate, it was only reasonable to believe that a 
deputation of seven intelligent electors must surely know 
better than his own humble self, so he agreed to leave himself 
in their hands, and promised to do his best for the constitu- 
ency if they made a Member of him. 

After a sharp contest, he was returned by a majority of nine. 
His election cost him £500, but he was assured by friends, 
who knew what they were talking about, that it was a cheap 
seat after all, considering the manifold advantages that might 
accrue therefrom, if he kept his eyes open to his own in- 
terest. 

As a matter of course, his elevation to the Legislative 
Assembly gained him abundant honour of an indirect kind, 
and his name was often seen in the public prints as well as 
seen posted on all the old walls in town. " Joseph Stubble, 
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Esq., M.L.A., has kindly consented to take the chair/' was an 
announcement to be seen sometimes twice in one column of 
advertisements of public meetings of a moral or social charac- 
ter. He was highly esteemed as a chairman, for he usually put 
a cheque in the plate ; and as he never attempted to say much, 
his reticence was properly regarded as a mark of wisdom. 
Almost every speaker on the programme would remark, as usual, 
" I am happy to see you in the chair, sir — et cetera ; " and as 
honest Joe did not know anything about stock phrases of 
public orators, he used to believe every word they said, and 
would look as smirky as a blackfellow in a new blanket 
His name was also placed on many local committees, some- 
times without previously asking his leave, for, on the assump- 
tion that he had nothing particular to do, everybody was 
willing to find him a job. In his stammering reply to a com- 
plimentary vote of thanks for his ability in the chair, he on 
one occasion remarked, '^ that he was always ready to help any 
good cause with his personal efforts, and with his purse also." 
After that encouraging sentiment, it was sagely argued by 
collectors, that to neglect to call on him for a subscription was 
virtually to admit that the cause they were collecting for was 
a bad one, which would never do ; and the number of ** good 
causes '^ he was solicited to subscribe to was enough to cheer 
any one of a philanthropic turn of mind. Professional 
beggars found out where he lived, of course ; and though 
they occasionally got a scolding from the mistress of the 
house, they were sustained under it by the certain hope of an 
alms, if the master happened to be at home, and they were 
lucky enough to catch him alone, to tell him their tales of 
sorrow. 

Mr Stubble's native modesty made him shrink from the 
numerous posts of honour or responsibility which were thrust 
upon him j but his objections were always joked away by his 
partial admirers, who could not be so ill-mannered as to accept 
a plea of incapacity, and after a while he was lulled into the 
belief that he really did possess latent talent of a popular 
kind. If some of my readers should doubt the possibility of 
any man being so befooled, let them look around them, and if 
they happen to be in a civilised community, they may see 
many analogous cases^ where men have been lifted almost 
above their own individual recognition by the syren voice of 
public flattery and private wheedhng. 

Ben Goldstone's social position had naturally improved 
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Buice his marriage. Apart from higher considerations, he was 
more patronised by fashionable friends, which was a source of 
glorification to him; but receiving visitors and returning calls 
was so irksome to poor Maggie, that she often sighed for the 
quietude of a country life, and wished from her heart that Ben 
would take a farm and remove her away from the embarrassing 
routine of city fashion, and the choking influence of city dust. 

It was often a matter of wondering conjecture with gossip- 
ping neighbours what profession or calling young Goldstone 
followed, but no uninitiated one could solve the mystery. He 
had an office in town, and kept a sporting-looking clerk ; and 
he mixed a good deal with sharp speculators, sea-captains^ 
money-lenders, and horse-dealers; but as he always seemed to 
be flush of money, people did not give themselves much trouble 
to investigate his business afl^irs. 

Although Mr Stubble was not aware of it, he was largely 
indebted to his son-in-law for his rapid advancement in public 
and social life ; for Ben, to use his own words, " was up to all 
the moves on the board," and was intimately acquainted with 
some of the sharpest men in Sydney. He had " worked the 
oracle " so successfully, that Mr Stubble was generally believed 
to be a man of very large means, and of a great depth of 
wisdom also, which he tried to hide beneath his rustic manners. 
It was through Ben's secret influence that Joe had been led 
out by the Liberal party to stand for Muddleton, and it was 
through Ben's hints and inuendoes that Joe was supposed to 
be the owner of bricks and mortar (t.c, houses) all over the 
country, and plenty of ready money beside. 

Mrs Stubble's veneration for Ben had diminished, for she 
shrewdly suspected that he was not so fond of his wife as he 
had professed to be before he married her : still, Maggie never 
complained of anything, and the strictest cross-examination 
failed to elicit a word from her condemnatory of her husband; 
so Peggy was silenced, though not cured of her suspicions. 

Biddy Flynn had been summarily dismissed the service, 
for threatening to crack the housemaid's head with a black- 
ing brush. One morning very early Mrs Stubble overheard 
Biddy scolding Dolly, and, with her usual impetuosity, the 
irate mistress descended the stairs in her night-cap, and told 
Biddy to " march oflT, bag and baggage, that blessed minute." 
Biddy took the hint, and started off, without her breakfast, 
to Maggie's house, where she was gladly sheltered. 

It was soon ascertained that Biddy's wrath had been excited 
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by seeing the housemaid wash her face and hands in the 
water-butt. Mrs Stubble admitted that the nasty wench de- 
served a worse scolding than she had got, and asked Biddy 
to return to her old station : but she declined the invitation, 
stating that '^ she wanted pace and quietness, an* shure she 
hadn't had much of that same since she left Buttercup Glen« 
Still an' all, she didn't mane to lave the family intirely, so 
she 'd shtop wid Miss Maggie " (as she still called Mrs Gold- 
stone). Biddy added a little advice to her late mistress, to 
the effect, *' that if she didn't want to be pisoned out an' out, 
she had betther kape a sharp look-out after that same Dolly 
Slapp, for she 'd seen her carry the water for the toilet bottles 
up-stairs in the covered bucket, and do a lot of other neat 
tricks, for the convanience ov savin' herself a little bit ov 
work ; an' she wore dungaree aprons, 'cos they hide the dirt." 

Mrs Stubble was so excited by that disclosure, that she dis- 
charged the slovenly maid at a minute's notice, and without 
half-a-minute's reflection on the inconvenience she was caus- 
ing herself by her petulant act. After Dolly Slapp was gone, 
Mrs Stubble sat down to repent of her hastiness, and to 
" wonder whatever she should do without a single servant in 
the house, and company coming to dinner the day after to- 
morrow." 

Mr Stubble was appealed to fpr counsel in the emergency, 
and he calmly suggested *'that they should give their ex- 
pected guests a leg of mutton and a figgy pudding for dinner; 
and he thought Peggy might manage to cook that much, for 
once and away." 

Mrs Stubble pettishly replied, " that was just like him, 
always annoying her when she was worried, instead of trying 
to help her." He then advised her to go to one of the regis- 
try offices in Sydney, and pick out a couple of servants: there 
were always lots of girls sitting in those places waiting to be 
hired." 

Mrs Stubble objected to that course, and said "she did 
not choose to go running after servants, which would make 
them think too much of Siemselves, The proper way was to 
make them come to her." 

"Very well, Peggy; I be agreeable;" said Joe; "but I 
wish you would not fidget yourself so much, for that won't 
help you a bit." 

An advertisement was sent to the Herald and Empirej for 
a took and laundress, and a housemaid; and the next day 
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two full-grown women presented themselves at Stubbleton 
to offer their services. After examining their testimonials 
(which were very flattering ones, although written on very 
common paper), Mrs Stubble engaged them, and they agreed 
to come that evening. They had lived in service together ; 
and Mrs Stubble reasoned that, as they doubtless understood 
each other's ways, it would save her no end of bother. 

The next day there was much bustle and preparation for 
the dinner-party, which was to be an extra grand one. Mrs 
Stubble was beginning her old fussy, domineering ways, which 
poor Biddy had so long borne with, when the new cook sternly 
intimated that "she did not like her mistress to be buzznagging 
about in the kitchen." Peggy was startled at that early symp- 
tom of an insubordinate spirit ; but she resolved to b^r it 
silently for that day, as she could not help herself, but ''she 
would talk to the saucy thing to-morrow, and let her see who 
was mistress in that house." 

About an hour before dinner-time, a strong scent of over- 
roasted meat ascended to the parlour, so Mrs Stubble ventured 
down-stairs, and peeped into the kitchen to see what was 
burning. There was the quarter of lamb blackening before 
the fire, in consequence of the roasting-jack having run down, 
and there was the cook lying on the floor, with a gravy-spoon 
in her hand, and with her nose looking highly inflamed. The 
alarmed mistress thought the maid was in a fit, so shook her 
roughly, to arouse her out of it, when she half-opened her eyes 
and mumbled, " Hallo I Wh-wh-what 's up now, m-missis 1" 
" Mercy ! What have you been drinking 1" 
" Gin-gin-ginger-beer, m-missis, that 's all — hie." 
" Oh, you vile woman ! You have been stealing the whisky 1 " 
exclaimed Mrs Stubble. ''However could 1 have been so 
silly as to leave that cellar door unlocked ? Get out of the 
house this instant, or I '11 send for a constable. Here Char- ( 
lotto ! Charlotte, go for a policeman, directly. Where are 
you, Charlotte]" 

" Ye-ye-yes, mum ; here am I," said the housemaid, stag-. 
gering from her bedroom adjoining the kitchen. 

" Gracious me ! why, you are drunk too, you nasty crea- 
ture ! " shrieked Mrs Stubble, with disgust and indignation 
distorting all her features. " Oh, that I should be imposed 

upon by two such dreadful women !" 

• • • . • • • 

A description of the noisy scene which ensued during the 
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process of expelling the unfaithful servants from the house, 
and the subsequent troubles of that exciting day, would fill a 
long chapter ; but as I cannot aflford the space, the reader 
may imagine it alL With the help of a charwoman, Mrs 
Stubble managed to prepare a tolerably good dinner; and she 
was somewhat consoled at learning, from the experience of 
some of her lady-guests, that she was not the only mistress in 
Sydney who had been plagued with bad cooks and house- 
maids. 

Seven servants were engaged during the ensuing month, 
and were all summarily discharged for failings of various 
kinds, including klepto-mania, tipple-mania, and dirt-mania. 
At length Mrs Stubble resolved that she would not hire an- 
other girl without first inquiring her character from her last 
mistress. The result of that sensible plan was, that she 
eventually got two really good servants, and her late trouble- 
some experience incited her to strive to keep them. To that 
end, she ceased to nag them perpetually, as she had nagged 
poor Biddy, and she soon found that kind, encouraging 
words were far more effective than sharp ones in getting 
work done well, and in securing the respect of her domestics. 
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CHAPTER 11 

Interview between Mr Stubble and Mr Rowley. — ^Their conversation 
on many topics of interest. — Some of Mr Stubble's parliamentary 
experience. 

Mb STtTBBLE was sitting in the library at bis bouse overlook- 
ing Donble Bay one morning, about three years after his 
induction to city life, and was spelling over a parliamentary 
document, in which he seemed much interested, when his man- 
servant announced a visitor, and the next minute Mr Bowley 
entered the room, with the nervous step of a disrated official 
seeking an interview with the premier. 

" What I Rowley, my boy I How are you 1 Glad to see 
you," said Mr Stubble, rising and shaking his friend's hand 
with genuine warmth. 

" I am pretty well, thank you, Joe — ^hem— a — Mr Stubble. 
Beg pardon, sir ; I forgot myself for a minute." 

" Come, come, none of this ceremony, Peter," said Joe, 
laughing. " I am Joe Stubble still to my old friends, though 
I be a little bit higher up in the world than I used to be. 
There is no silly pride about me ; so don't be stiff and formish, 
Peter, or you '11 make me feel uneasy. Hang your hat up in 
the haU, or put it down on yon table, and make yourself at 
home." 

'' I am pleased to hear you talk in that neighbourly strain, 
Joe," replied Mr Rowley, smiling. " I don't see why a change 
of position should alter a man's bearing towards his old 
friends, though it does do so pretty often. It is said that a 
man when he is poor is able to discern objects at the greatest 
distance with the naked eye, which he could not see, though 
standing at his elbow, when he is rich." 

" That is true enough, Peter, and I've seen plenty of that 
uppish pride in the men that I have to mix with every day; 
not that they show it to me, you know, for I must say* every- 
body treats me with uncommon respectfulness." 

" Of course they wiU do that, Joe. Position will generally 
gain a man respect, or at any rate th^ outward form of it, 

s 
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irrespective of his moral worth. But I am forgetting to ask 
after Mrs Stubble and the family. . How are they all T" 

"Nicely, thank *ee, Peter; and how are all your folks? 
Hearty, I hope. I haven't heard of you for I don't know 
when, and I think it is nearly three years since I saw you 
last. When did you come to town 1 " 

" I came down by yesterday's steamer, but did not reach 
Sydney till this ];Aoming, for our boiler burst on the passage." 

" Hi, hi ! that was a rum go. Was anybody killed 1 " 

" No, thank God I there was no one killed, but one of the 
firemen was badly scalded. The captain happened to over- 
hear a remark I made to Sam about the necessity for keeping 
the boiler in good order, when he got quite fross, and insisted 
* that his boiler was all right, for his six months' certificate 
had three weeks more to run.' Fortunately for us, the 
weather was fine, and we sailed to Sydney ; but my wife was 
frightened a bit." 

** Oh, the missis is down, is she 1 Why didn't you bring 
her out with you 1 Mrs Stubble would be glad to see her, 
never fear. You should not make yoursefi so strangified, 
Peter. I teU you again we are not aristocracks, though we 
live in a more stylish way than we did when you knew us in 
days agone." 

" Mrs Rowley and I have come down to see Sophy and 
her husband off ; they will sail for Melbourne this afternoon. 
You heard that my girl married young Eafter, of course." 

" Yes, yes, Peter ; and I was very glad to hear it ; but how 
is it they are going to leave you 1 " 

"Sam has had an offer of partnership from a gentleman 
who is in a large way of business in Victoria. He knew Sam 
before he was out of his time ; and as he wants a trustworthy 
working partner, he wrote to Sam making certain propositions, 
which after due consideration he has accepted. I dare not 
persuade him not to go, becauael can see it will be to his ad- 
vantskge, for his partner is an excellent man and is in a thriving 
position." 

" I am very pleased to hear this, Peter. I always liked Sam ; 
and I knew he would rise in the world, for he is a knowledge- 
able chap< I only wish my boy Bob had taken pattern from 
Sam when they were boys together." 

** By the bye, how is Bob getting on, Joe 1 " 

" Ai, don't say aught to me about him, for it makes my 
heart ache. He has gone and married a girl without brains 
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or heart either. It 's nation hard, Peter, after rearing a son up 
to manhood, to see him throw himself away, as it were ; for I 
look upon a young fellow as done for, if he marries a fool, 
though she may be worth her dead weight in SQvereigns.'' 

*^ I am grieved to hear this of Bob. He was a fine-spirited 
lad j only I always thought he wanted a tighter rein k^t on 
him than he had at home/' 

'^ Bob was always a bit skittish, though there was no vice in 
him, as I could see. He liked cracking a stock-whip a deal 
better than studying his sehool-books ; and skinning 'possoms 
and snakes was better fan to him than learning Latin and such 
like head-work. I couldn't always keep the bearing-rein on 
him, Peter j and you know the reason why." 

^ Pray excuse my remark, Joe ; I did not mean it as a re- 
proach, you know. And how is Maggie — beg pardon, Mrs 
Gk>ldstone, I mean? " 

^' Poor girl, she bean't in such first-rate health as she used 
to have ; town life doesn't suit her at all. I am uneasy about 
her too ; so you see, neighbour, that with all my honours and 
stylish set-out, I bean't over and above happy. I have got 
my share of trouble, though I don't cry about it to everybody, 
or put on a dismal look to excite people to pity me." 

" * Man is bom to trouble, as the sparks fly upward.' That 
is a sacred truth from the Bible, you know, Joe. Any man 
who expects to get through life without trouble, no matter 
how high his social position may be, must discredit God's own 
word to the contrary ; and troubles terribly gall a man who 
does not believe that they are amongst the ' tdl things ' that 
Gk>d sees it necessary to send to him, to make him set his heart 
on a better world than this one." 

'^ That is pretty much like what our godd minister said last 
Sunday night ; and it 's true enough, no doubt," replied Joe, 
with a sigh. 

** You go to church then, Joe ? " 

" I do so, Peter. I have had a pew in your old church 
for close up three years." 

"I am glad of that, Joe. I'm sure you cannot sit under 
Mr Goodwin's preaching without profit ; for he is an earnest 
man, and evidences his piety 'not only with his lips,- but in 
his life.'" 

" By the bye, I saw your name in the Government Gazette 
among the new magistrates, Peter," said Joe, who was desirous 
of ch^gixig the topic of conversatioii. 
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''I siupect I am indebted to your political influence fof 
that honour, Joe. I am much obliged to you ; but I did not 
expect such a distinction, and shoiQd not have sought it." 

" I don't know who has a right to expect such a ddstinction 
if an honest sensible man has not. A stick fit for a besom* 
shank don't stay long in the wood. But don't say aught 
about the obligation to me ; I didn't know you would thmk 
I had a hand in it, or I would'nt have named it to you. It 
was my friend the Secretary who managed it."' 

" I never was more surprised at anything than at seeing 
you offer yourself as a candidate for a seat in the Assembly, 
Joe." 

*' Ha, ha, ha ! I guess you were astonished, and I bet a 
guinea you laughed at me a bit But I have heard you say 
yourself, Peter, that a man doesn't know what he can do tiU 
he tries ; and how was I to know that I wasn't able to legis- 
late till I had a try at it ? But, joking aside, you know, I 
had no more notion of being an M.L.A. when I first came 
to Sydney than I had of being a sodger officer, and if any- 
body had told me I should, I 'd have thought he wom't 
sober. But it is wonderful how soon a man, even a plain 
country yokel, will change his opinion of himself, if half-a- 
dozen sharp fellows set to work to convince him that he is 
clever. Ha, ha, ha ! It 's human nature, I suppose, Peter ; 
for I can see that I am not the only yokel who has been 
persuaded that there is dormant knowledge in his head, 
which ought to be roused up for the benefit of the country." 

" I thought you had been pressed into the service, Joe. 
Tell me how you overcame your natural diffidence.'* 

" It would take too long to tell you all I said against the 
thing, Peter ; but I told the deputation who came to me that 
I wom't a fit and proper man for the post either by education, 
political knowledge, or power of speech, in plain English ; 
but they wouldn't take all that for an answer. They said 
I had got colonial experience, and common sense, and a stake 
in the country, and a tongue in my head. I could not deny 
those facts, you know, Peter; and while I was considering what 
to say next, they went hard at me on the tea and sugar racket, 
and argued that it was my bounden duty to stand up and pro • 
tect the poor man from having his common necessaries of life 
taxed, which was a burning shame. There they nailed me, 
for I haven't forgotten the time when I was down in the world. 
They saw I was beginning to feel' their logic, so they went a^ 
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it again^ and in such a touching way, that blessed if I could 
bear it; so I said I wouldn't stand by and see the poor man's 
tea-pot taxed if my going into the House would stop it. So 
they went to work, and I was returned for Muddleton." 

"Ha, ha, ha!" laughed Mr Rowley. "Excuse me for 
interrupting you so rudely, Joe ; but I am just reminded of 
a story I heard a minister tell the other day. Two Scotch- 
men had had a long night's fuddle together, and when day- 
light was appearing, one of them, who was ' unco fou,' began 
to cry. * Eh, Sandy, ma freend, dinna fret. What ails ye 
mon V asked his fellow-fuddler. ' It 's this muckle national 
debt mak's me weep,' sobbed Sandy, rubbing his eyes. Now," 
continued Mr Rowley, " I think the anxiety of the tea and 
sugar ranters, in general, is about as earnest as the fuddled 
Scotchman's grief for his country's large debt of honour. 
But I should have thought you were up to that old clap-trap 
cry of political adventurers, Joe. The poor man's tea and 
sugar ! — Ha, ha ! " 

" I am up to it now, Peter ; and I wonder that poor men, 
as they are called, cannot see that it is all bunkum. A tea 
and sugar tax would bear less upon the poor than upon the 
rich, and that is as clear to my mind as that four farthings 
make a penny." 

" How did you get on in the Assembly at the first set-off? 
I should like to have seen you take your seat * amongst the 
rulers of the land, Joe. ' " 

" At first start-off I was as shy and skeered as a young 
colt in the branding yard ; but I soon saw that I wasn't the 
only ' new chum ' in politics ; so I began to take heart, and 
thinks I to myself I 'U show some of these customers a thing 
or two by and bye that I have learnt in the bush. A little 
before that you know, Peter, I went to school for a bit to 
learn to talk straight I daresay you have observed that I 
have dropped a lot of my old Devonshire lingo, and learnt a 
few fashionable words. Then I began to study politics, and 
though it 's precious little of that science I 've learnt yet, 
everybody don't know that I bean't a reg'lar wiseacre, for I 
never attempt to make a set speech, and I never open my 
mouth to speak at all unless I know what I am going to talk 
about. I don't mean to say that I am in my right place, 
Peter ; but, right or wrong, I am a duly-elected member of 
the House ; so it is my duty to make myself as useful as I 
can. and I'll do it too, as soon as I have learnt the way." 
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** That is the way to talk, Joe. You cannot expect to take 
a leading part in the debates; but you maynse your experienced 
judgment in giving your vote on (Uvisions, and you may render 
good practical service in committees. I know you will act 
honestly, and will not connive at wrong-doing." 

*^ I have been reading a paper this morning that is just 
issued from the Qovernment printing-office ; I wish you would 
get a copy, Peter, and read it carefully, for it contuns some of 
tiie most startling things I have ever heard of.'' 

" What paper is it, Joe V* 

" It is called * Report from the Select Committee on the Coa- 
dition of the Working Classes of the Metropolis.* " 

" I should like to see it, for I have heard something about 
it Where can I get a copy, Joe V* 

'^ You can get it for 5^d. at the Qovernment printing-office ; 
but I '11 see if I can get a copy for you to-morrow. It makes 
some saddening disclosures of the state of the poorer classes in 
Sydney, and especially in relation to juvenile prostitution. 
It is a lengthy sdSfair, for the committee have had twenty-two 
meetings and examined forty-one witnesses." 

" What is the practical object of the report ?" 

'' Well, that remains to be seen, Peter ; but if I stop in the 
House I '11 try to get something done with it, though I expect 
the chairman of the committee will not lose sight of the 
matter,* for he is a real worker." 

" I wish there were more workers in the House, and fewer 
talkers, Joe." 

'^ You are right, Peter ; and it would be a good thing for 
the country if you had your wish. I once saw an old hen on 
my farm standing over her nest of eggs, which were covered 
by flood-waters ; and I have often been reminded of the silly 
bird when I have heard men gabble for hours on a stretch 
about some matter not worth a nest of addled eggs, and thinks 
i to myself, I wish you talkative gentlemen would set about 
doing something useful, and you needn't look far to find a job, 
if you are wilHiag to adapt your work to your capacity, or 
your capacity to your work." 

'* Well done, Joe 1 You talk like a philosopher." 

** 1 don't know about the philosophy of it, but I think it 'b 
common sense, Peter ; and perhaps one is as good as the other 

* The Vernon training-ghip for boys (Sydney), and the induBtrial 
Bchool for girls (Newcastle), are some of the results of that lengthened 
inquiry. 
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for eveiy-day use. There are several matters that I mean to 
see after^ if I be spared, and nobody else forestalls me. In the 
first plaoe, I am going to try to bring in a bill to bung up all 
the cesspits in the city ; and that would be a blessing for every 
citizens nose and his lungs too. 1 11 be bound l^ere bean't 
many members in the Hotise who know more about muck 
than I do, Peter, however they may talk. I know the value 
of it when it is rightly applied to the land ; but it is deadly 
stuff to sleep amongst ; and my word for it, if something is 
not done in the matter, we shall have typhus fever, and perhaps 
cholera morbus in the city, one of these hot days. I have got 
a lot of calculations about it ; some of them are out of my own 
head, and others from doctors' reports ; and I mean to try to 
get a law to compel owners of houses to erect earth closets, — 
ah, you may laugh, Peter, for you live in the country, where 
the air is sweet ; but perhaps you wouldn't have spirit enough 
to laugh if youUved for a few months in the heart of the city, 
where there are thousands of pestilent cesspits, to say nothing 
of the open drains.'' 

^' Beg your pardon, Joe. I was smiling at your earnestness 
in taking up such a troublesome matter, not ridiculing the 
idea ; far from it; for I am quite of your opinion as to its im- 
portance, and have wondered that it has not been legislated 
upon long ago." 

" I am not the man to sit down and do nothing you know; 
and I am willing to do little odd jobs that come wii^ the 
scope of my knowledge, and that other men would not care 
to put their hands to for fear of getting a nick-name. But 
I say, Peter, it is dry work talking : what will you take to 
drink 1 Beg pardon for not asking you before.'' 

** I never drink anything stronger than my wife's ginger- 
beer, Joe. I thought you were a teetotaller of twenty-years* 
standing." 

" Yes, so I was till I came to Sydney, Peter. But it's all 
the go here to drink nobblers ; so I be got into the fashion ; 
and I ain't easy now without my regulars, though I feel pretty 
sure I should be better without them. You 'U stay and dine 
with us, of course; so, if you have no objection, we will go and 
take a stroll for an hour through the Gkyvemment gardens, 
and then we can have a quiet chat about the best way to put 
the world to rights, and smell the sweet flowers at the same 
time. What do you say ? " 

Mr Bowley cheerfully acquiesced in the proposal ; so Joe 
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rang the bell, and ordered the carriage round to the front 
door, and soon afterwards the cosy pair started for their drive. 

As the carriage bowled along the level road past Eush- 
cutters' Bay, a group of aborigines were observed a little dis* 
tance ahead. There were three men, dressed in various 
articles of European left-off apparel, and three women, each 
wrapped about with a blanket. As the carriage drew near, 
one of the men lifted an old black hat off Ids woolly head, and 
with a low bow he exclaimed, *' Hallo, massa ! Good morn- 
ing!" 

Mr Stubble told the coachman to stop, and then with an 
assumed sternness in his look, he asked, '' Who are you, sir 9 
How dare you stop me on the Queen's highway ? " 

The blackfellow looked puzzled for an instant ; then, with 
another bow and a grin, he exclaimed, '' You know me, massa ! 
Billy, Port Stebens 1 Sit down your place long while ago^ 
you know." 

" How should I know you, sir 1 " 

" Yah I Gammon ! You know me, Massa Tubble. You 
know Billy." 

^' What do you mean by calling me Massa Tubble ? Isn't 
my name Brown 1 " 

" Baal that Brown — Ha, ha, ha ! Gammon ! You Massa 
Tubble — Old Joe ! Yah I ha, ha ! I know you long time 
ago. Gib me tikee-pence, massa, if you please, sir." 

The two friends then burst into a hearty laugh, and were 
joined by the merry group of natives, who were too keen- 
sighted not to recognise Mr Stubble, even though he had tried 
to disguise his face by austere looks. It appeared that the 
natives had lately come to Sydney from the Hunter River, 
and had been camping on the domain of. a worthy son of the 
soil at Darling Point, a gentleman whose hearty good nature 
is plainly discernible in his every look and action, and who 
has always been ready to administer to the material necessities 
of the aborigines on their occasional visits to the metropolis. 

*' If I give you sixpence, you will buy betalligo (grog) with 
it," remarked Mr Stubble, taking out his purse, and address- 
ing grinning Billy. 

*' Baal, massa^ baal. Me buy loaf and 'bacca. Baal me bay 
betalligo, Massa Tubble. Gib me tikee-pence, if you please, 
sir." 

" Here you are, then — ^here is a shilling. Now, mind you 
don't spend it in grog." 
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'^ Baal, that bny grog, massa. Tank'ee, sir ; much 'bliged 
to ye, sir. Ha^ ha^ ha I No gammon. Massa murra good 
man, sir." 

" I perceive that you advocate strict temperance sometimes, 
neighbour,'' said Mr Eowley, laughing, as the carriage drove 
away from the rejoicing group in the road. 

" It was right to caution that fellow, was it not, Peter 1 " 

" Yes, yes ; quite right, my friend. I am not making game 
of your good counsel ; but it struck me at the same time that 
your * regulars' for one day are perhaps more than Billy drinks 
in a month. Don't be uneasy at my remarks, Joe ; I do not 
insinuate that you are an excessive drinker nevertheless.'' 

** But that fellow will perhaps go and get tipsy, in spite of 
my good advice." 

** Very likely he will ; but if he were as much accustomed 
to grog as a daily beverage as you say you are, a shilling's 
worth of the stuff would not si&ce to make him even half 
tipsy. Billy has not a convenient sideboard to keep his 
supply in j so he drinks all he can get right off, and its effects 
are seen at once ; but if he divided his annual consumption 
into equal daily portions, Ids moderation would excel that of 
thousands of reputable citizens, who would be shocked at being 
compared with him." 

" Ha, ha, ha ! I never calculated the thing in that way, 
Peter; but I daresay you are right. Poor Billy! I have 
known ^™ for many years. He used to camp for weeks 
together on my run, and he often went out shooting with 
Bob. He is an honest, good-natured creature ; and his wife 
can wash linen with any white woman." 

" Did you ever reflect that Billy has got an immortal soul, 
Joer' 

"I never thought much about it one way or the other, 
Peter; but I have heard many people say that our black- 
fellows are only a single degree above the monkey family." 

'^ Yes, I have heard that said too, Joe ; and it has been 
argued by educated colonists that our aborigines are incapable 
of enlightenment of a moral or religious nature. I am sorry 
to add that many persons who know better than to believe 
that heathenish doctrine act towards the poor blacks as if it 
were true, for they neither try to instruct them themselves, 
nor are they willing to support a missionary who is competent 
for the good work, and anxious to be engaged in it.'* 
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"To tell you the plain truth, Peter, I don't believe that 
our black fellows are capable of learning anything about 
religion, or any such difficult subject." 

" I -wish you would have half-an-hour's chat with the Rev. 
Mr B , a gentleman, a scholar, and a devoted Christian. 
He lives in Sydney, and is as well known as the Speaker of 
the Assembly. He would be delighted to see you, or any 
one else who is interested in the welfare of the poor neglected 
natives; and you might get some admirable lectures and 
papers which he has published at various times on the subject 
A few years ago that reverend gentleman went as a missionary 
to the blacks in the north ; but, to the shame of the Christians 
of this great land, he was compelled to relinquish the work 
in which he laboured with all his energies and talents, because 
he was not supported even in the homely way in which he 
was contented to live. By the bye," continued Peter, "I 
recollect I have amongst my papers at home an interesting 
account of a visit whi(£ a friend of mine made to the death- 
bed of an aborigine in the Melbourne Hospital I will send 
you the paper,* Joe ; and after reading It, I am sure you will 
be no longer sceptical of the capacity of the Australian ab- 
ori^ne to comprehend divine tmtL Bah ! such an idea is 
dishonouring to our Almighty Father, who made the race, 
and endowed them with immortal spirits such as you and I 
have, Joe," 

♦ See Appendix, *' An Aboriginal Digciple." 
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CHAPTER in. 

Visit of Mr Stabble and Mr Rowley to "Government Gardens, — Joe 
explains his financial afiairs to his friend.— Fulsome pride of 
Mrs Stubble. 

"I TEXNKy if I lived in Sydney, I should visit this pleasant 
retreat every day, Jo^" remarked Mr Bowley,"as he and his 
friend enteml the Botanical Gardens by the eastern gate. 

" So I used to think, Peter, before I came to live in town ; 
but I don't seem to be able to find time to enjoy a quiet 
ramble here very often. If somebody were to advertise that 
there was a pig in yon comer with two heads, or a monkey 
with two tails, no doubt there would be a regular rush of 
folks to see it, even if there was something to pay for the 
sight. Now, there are oceans of things in these gardens 
more wonderful and much more pleasing than monstrous 
pigs or monkeys to be seen for nothing ; and yet there are hun- 
dreds of folks in Sydney who seldom or never look at them. 
That is queer, isn't it, Peter 1 " 

*' It is like human nature in general, Joe. Millions of 
people are running after monstrosities and nonsense, while 
they are blind and deaf to a world full of music and beauty. 
These gardens certainly contain the most charming variety of 
scenic and floral beauties that I have ever seen in a like space 
elsewhere ; and nothing presents so much inducement to me 
to leave the country as the pleasure of visiting this place occa- 
sionally. The residents of Sydney have many privileges of 
which they ought to be proud." 

** And some of the folks are proud too, Peter. Ha, ha I" 

" Yes ; some of them have more pride than principle ; but 
we must not be cynical, Joe ; we are not perfect ourselvea 
I have been thinking, since we came into the gardens, that, 
with deference to the talented manager, if the names of the 
various plants and flowers were given in plain English, it 
would very much add to the pleasure and instruction of 
ordinary visitors, such as you and me. I do not object to 
classical terminology for those who can appreciate it ; but let 
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118 have the common names as well, for the advantage of 
those persons who are not classically educated." 

" That is just what I have said to my wife, when she has 
been bothering her head to find out what those foreign names 
signified. Lots of these things might as well be ticketed in 
Chinese lingo as far as I am concerned ; for I haven't leanied 
Latin, nor never shall learn it now. It is my opinion, 
Peter, that" 

"Excuse me for interrupting you, Joe; but here is a 
sensible arrangement, and a capital illustration of our argu- 
ment," said Mr Rowley, stopping before an immense duster 
of creaking bamboos, labelled thus — 



GRAIilNACE^. 

BAMBUSA ABUNDINACBA. 

(Chaimon Bamboo,) 



'< The scholar and the simple servant-maid are studied in this 
label" 

" Yes ; that is plain enough, Peter — the last line of it, 
anyhow ; though almost any simpleton would know a bamboo 
if it wasn't ticketed at all. I can't see how the gardeners 
don't mark everything else in the same common-sense way,' 
instead of bamboozling unlearned folks with their long spiffli- 
cating names, that not many of the scientific gentlemen tkem- 
selves thoroughly understand. I tell 'ee what it is, neighbour, 
I '11 make a motion about it in the House, after I *ve put them 
other concerns to rights ; and that common bamboo will help 
me with a lively argument to stir up sleepy members." 

" Ha, ha ! you are planning plenty of work for yourself in 
the House, Joe. I hope you may be spared to carry out some 
of your practical schemes. But tell me, now we are quietly 
together, what are your ideas of city life, after your three 
years' experience 1 " 

'* Do you want to come to Sydney to live, Peter 1 " 

"Not I, indeed. I am not tired of a peaceful life, Joe; 
but I should like to know what you think of it ; and whether 
you find yourself happier in town than you were in the 
country." 

" I '11 tell you candidly, Peter, as you have asked me," re- 
plied Mr Stubble, with a sigh. " I have never been comfort- 
able since I left my old farm at the Glen ; and I don't believe 
my missis has either, though perhaps she would not confess 
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it SO plainly as I do. It was a move iu the wrong direction, 
Peter ; and I feared as much when I first decided on it. A 
man who has lived all his days in the country, especially a 
man of my uneducated mind, isn't much fitted for a fashion- 
able life in town, either by taste, or habit, or anything else. 
It is true enough I have risen in the social scale, as it is 
called, and I have been overloaded with offices of honour ; but 
there is not much solid comfort in all that — at any rate, I 
can't find it if there is.'' 

'' You would be the cleverest man that ever lived in the 
world if you could find it, Joe." 

^' Well, I am not half so clever as folks say I am, Peter ; 
and the effort to bring myself up to the mark for the duties 
that have been forced upon me is almost too much for me at 
my time of life, and considering the disadvantages I have 
against me, in the lack of early training and my inexperience of 
public life. I - have done my best so far, honestly and 
Eealously, and I will continue to do it ; but I often think I 
am standing in the way of some better man. It isn't com- 
forting for a fellow to feel himself a sham, you know, Peter." 

'* I sympathise with you to some extent, Joe. A becoming 
humility is at all times commendable ; but there is a danger of 
its assuming a morbid character, and by yielding to it a man 
is soon unfitted for the positive duties of life. I judge that 
fou have improved your position in a pecuniary sense by 
coming to Sydney 1 " 

"Yes, Peter; there is no doubt about that, if my debtors pay 
up honestly, and I am not wrong in my calculations. I made 
close up £7000 in two ventures in cattle, let alone other lucky 
specs. It 's a fact that almost everything I have had a hand 
in has turned out profitable ; but none of us know how soon 
luck may turn on us, and that thought often makes me 
fidgety. Though I didn't seek to get so high up in the world, 
I should not like to tumble down again, you know ; for the 
higher a man is up before he tumbles, the more he will feel 
bis faU." 

" So long as you confine your dealings to cattle, and such 
things as you thoroughly understand, I have not much fear of 
your making any serious mistake, Joe. Still, continued suc- 
cess is apt to make a man over-sanguine ; and though you 
should try to avoid troubling yourself about mishaps which 
may never occur, it is well to mind that you do not grow 
careless." 
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'' I have gcme into other things besides cattle, Peter ; but I 
cannot tell you all my speculations just now/' 

'' I have no desire to pry into your affairs, or to obtrude 
my advice upon you. I hope I have not appeared to do so, 
Joe?" 

*^ Not at all, my boy I Say what you like tome, and I shall 
be much obliged to you, for there is not a man in the land 
whose advice I would sooner take than yours, Peter. I have 
often thought of the pleasant chats we used to have, as we 
smoked our pipes by your snug fireside in the bush; and many 
times I have wished I were beside you again to ask your 
counsel, especially when I 'to been in a quandary about bill 
consams." 

'' Then, you have had something to do with bills, Joe % " 

'^ I have so, neighbour ; and I 'U defy you to go in for large 
speculations in Sydney without paper transactions, unless you 
have pockets like Bill Dash or Archy Midge." 

''I never objected to genuine trakle bills, Joe; they are 
legitimate enough; but bills representing sham transactions, 
called 'accommodation paper,' or 'kites,' are as dangerous 
to handle as blasting powder ; in f act» they have blasted many 
young traders' prospects for Ufa Those are the things I 
wished to warn you against when we used to have the cosy 
chats that you have referred to." 

"Just so, Peter; and you regularly scared me ; for when I 
came first to Sydney, I was as shy of all sorts of bills as a 
young horse is of a wheelbarrow, but by degrees I got more 
plucky. I used to see men who carried high heads borrow 
their neighbours' names as coolly as I 'd ask you for the loan 
of a'rake, and after a bit I got talked into doing a little in the 
sham way. But I had a practical caution the other day 
which will do more towards curing me of the weakness than 
all your sensible hints beforehand. A chap failed all of a 
sudden, and I had to take up a little biU that I lent him to 
oblige him. I don't expect to lose anything, for he says he will 
pay twenty shillings in the poimd all right, as soon as he 
swings round ; but it's made me vow to myself that I'll never 
do so any more — ^leastways, I won't if I can help it." 

Mr Bowley quietly smiled at the simplicity of his friend ; 
but he did not like to depress him by giving his own experi- 
ence of sanguine debtors who had promised to pay him in 
fulL After a few remarks on the danger of suretyship in 
general, Mr Rowley, by way of changing the subject^ which 
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was becoming embarnuasing to Joe, asked how Ben Ooldstone 
was getting on. 

"I can hardly tell yon, Peter,'' replied Joe, with a sigh. 
*' Ben beats ail my calculations ; still, he is clever — ^there 's no 
mistake about that. I have been in a good many specula- 
tions with him, and most of them have turned out first-rate ; 
but he is too venturesome to please me^ and he is as obstinate 
as a donk^. - It is no use for me to try to influence him.'' 

" I hope he is steady, Joe." 

'* Well, he is. not over-steady, I am sorry to say. He drinks 
an awful lot of grog every day ; but I would not care so much 
about that, for he can stand any amount of drink, and look 
sharp all the while; but he is such a terrible fellow to gamble, 
and I know what that usually leads to. But what grieves 
me more than all, I am afraid he isn't over-kind to his wife ; 
though, poor girl, she never will own to it." 

'* Dear me ! you have more trouble than I thought you 
had, neighbour," said Mr Eowley, in a sympathising tone. 
" I am very sorry for you." 

" Yes ; I have more on my mind than I have told you of 
yet, Peter. I am a good deal mixed up with Ben in business 
concerns, and I shall have to deal very gently with him in 
order to get a squaring-up ; but when I get that done, I '11 
take care to drive my own cart in future." 

" Where is Ben now, Joe ? " 

'* He is in the country to the north, buying horses to ship 
to India." 

" You have proper account-books, I presume ; and they 
ought to show how you stand with Ben." 

" Yes, we have a lot of books; but you know I don't under- 
stand much about accounts, and I have trusted those matters 
to Ben. He has totted up the profits on each of our transac- 
tions, and made everything look fair and square ; but I have 
lately heard it rumoured that he lost a sight of money at the 
last races in Melbourne, so I feel uneasy till he comes back 
to explain his affairs to me. What has made me more fidgety 
than anything else is this, Peter I know I can tell you aU 
my troubles without fear of you talking about them." 

'^ You may depend I shall not mention what you tell me 
to a soul, Joe ; and if I can help you by my counsel or other- 
wise, I will do it gladly." 

*'' Thank you, Peter ; you are very kind. This is what is 
bothering me a good deal, and upsetting my head for going 
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at the work I have planned to do in the House. A few days 
ago, when I went to my bank to pay in some money, the 
manager asked me to step into his private room for a few 
minutes, so in I went, cheerfully enough, for he has always 
been mighty ciyil to me. ' Take a chair, Mr Stubble,' says 
he, and then he opened a book full of figures, and says he, 
' I wanted to suggest to you, sir, as your liabilities to this 
bank are rather heavy, that you allow me to be the escritoir 
of your title-deeds. A mere matter of form, you know, sir ; 
but I have been requested by the directors to make the sug- 
gestion, and I hope you will not object to it.' I felt regularly 
taken aback, Peter, for I did not expect anything of the sort. 
So I told him 1 would see about it, and came away ; but I 
have been very uneasy ever since, because I can't understand 
the thing." 

" Of course you know the extent of your liabilities to the 
bank, Joe." 

" Well, not exactly ; and that bothers me, for I don't like 
to ask the manager, and let him think that I have not been 
keeping careful tally. I shall soon find out when Ben comes 
back. You know, Peter, I have had so many jobs in hand, in 
the House and on committees, and presiding at public meetings, 
and all the rest, that I haven't had much time for looking 
sharp after money matters ; and, as I told you before, I have 
trusted to Ben. I know I ought to have more than £20,000 
to the good, if everybody pays mehonestly; so you may imagine 
how queer I felt when the manager talked to me in that un^ 
common way. Miad you don't say a word about this before the 
missis, Peter, for she can't bear the least sign of trouble ; and 
I don't know that there is anything to be afraid of after all." 

** I shall be careful not to say a word, Joe. I would advise 
you to write to Ben, and request him to come to Sydney to 
assist in a thorough investigation of. your accounts, and then 
give up speculating altogether. Tou have money enough for all 
your wants, if you take care of it ; and by trying to make more 
of it, you run a fearful risk of losing all, for in these days of 
sharp competition in commercial circles, it stands to reason 
that a man who has such a limited business knowledge as yoa 
have, can have but little chance of making money by specu- 
lating in merchandise or things of the kind." 

" You are right, my boy ; and I '11 take your advice as sooa 
as I can," said Joe, assuming a more cheerful look. I heard a 
little story the other day that made me merry for a minute. I 
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don't know if I can tell it exactly, but I'll try. A rather 
eccentric divine was trying one day to convince an argumen- 
tative clodpole of the truth of miraculous agency, which the 
man obstinately denied. 

" * Will you tell me what is a miracle, your reverence ? * 
asked the man, after cavilling a long time about it. 

" * It is not easy to make you understand anything by logical 
rules,' replied the parson, whose patience was running short. 

* But I '11 try another method. Step in firont of me a pace or 
two, will you 1 ' The man obeyed, when his reverence lifted 
his best leg and gave him a sturdy kick. * Hallo ! ' roared the 
clodpole, turning round, «nd angnly confronting his preceptdV •, 

* what did you do that f or ? ' * Simply to illustrate my answer 
to your question,* said the parson. * If you had not felt my 
foot, that would have been a miracle.* 

" Now, thinks I to myself,** continued Joe, ** after I heard 
that story, it would have been a miracle if I had not felt 
the moral kick that the bank manager gave me, and a wonder 
too, if I don't get perplexed a bit with all the business affairs 
that I have in hand, especially if anything should happen to 
Ben ; so I made up my mind to have a final squaring up with 
that fast young gentleman as soon as he comes back to Sydney ; 
and after that is done, I shall invest my money in some way 
that wiU insure me a steady income without annoying my head 
with merchant's work or banking concerns that I know naught 
about. When that is all settled comfortably, my brain will be 
clear to set to work about some of the social improvements of 
the city that I have been talking about Ben will be back 
in a month I daresay ; so if the manager wants my title-deeds, 
I may as well let him have them till then ; they will be as safe 
in the bank as they are in my lawyer's box. Now I think 
we may as well go home to dinner, Peter. You have heard 
enough of my town troubles ; but I feel a good deal more com- 
fortable since I have opened my mind to you." 

The two friends then got into the carriage, and returned to 
Stubblet6n, which was the name of Joe*s villa. 

Although Mrs Stubble received her guest cordially, and 
inquired very kindly after his family, Mr Kowley did not feel 
at ease in her company, and he was glad of having a good 
excuse for declining to take his wife out to spend a day at 
Stubbleton. He was going to return home the following 
night, so he could reasonably plead want of time to pay 
another visit. 
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Daring dinner, Mrs Stubble* behaved with a stately pro- 
priety -which was anything but composing to the diffident 
feeling of her country guest, though it was not intended tc 
make him feel ill at ease, but merely to impress him with her 
lady-like manner. There was withal a scowling expression on 
her face, which showed that though she was surrounded by 
luxury, she was not satisfied. Her sharp domineering tone 
when she addressed her good-natured spouse, did not betoken 
becoming respect, much less affection for him. Her impatient 
looks, too, when he indulged in any little merry allusion to old 
times, were too plain to escape the notice of Peter ; and while 
he pitied his old neighbour's ben-p^cked condition, he was 
anxious for dinner to be over, to take his leave of his exacting 
hostess, wbose intolerable pride was manifested in her eveiy 
word and action. 

'^ Stubble, do for patience sake take your elbows off the 
table,^*' said his wife sharply, as Joe was sitting at ease, and 
telling a little incident of bush life to his smiling friend after 
the second course had been removed. 

" I don't so much care about it before Mr Eowley, for I know 
he will excuse it," added Peggy ; " but it does look so boorish 
when strangers are here ; and I wish, too, that you would use 
your table-napkin instep of your pocket-handkerchief." 

"All right, missis, I won't do it again. Don't 'ee flurry 
yoursel£ — ^Well, as I was saying, Peter," continued Joe, resum- 
ing his story, '' the dray was stuck as tight as wax, and the 
bullocks were bogged right up to their bellies, and " 

'^Hem — ^heml Stubble, do not tell those vulgar stories 
while the servants are coming into the room," interrupted 
Peggy. 

" Bang the servants ! what do I care for 'em. I bean't going 
to tell anything wicked," said Joe, warmly ; whereupon his 
wife retorted in still warmer style, and in a few minutes there 
was a domestic cyclone which threatened to sweep the table ; 
but during a temporary lull, Mr Kowley discovered, by refer- 
ring to his watch, that it was time for him to go, as he had to 
see his son and daughter off by the four o'clock steamer; so be 
took his hat and departed. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

Bob Stubble's courtship and marriage with Miss Blunt — His disap- 
pointment at finding that she has not a fortune. — Ben Qoldstone s 
legerdemain. 

Bob Stubble's marriageHhas been before alluded to ; but I will 
now explain how it was brought about. 

Ben Goldstone had some difficulty in convincing his 
doubting pupil that a match with Betsy Blunt would be the 
best spec he could possibly make. Bob could not see it for 
some time ; perhaps his heart was stubborn ; but when his 
scraples had been subdued, Ben began " to work the oracle." 
I need not tell all his manoeuvres, some of which were as mys- 
teiioos as necromancy ; but the result of them was, that in less 
than a month Bob was the accepted suitor of Miss Blunt, with 
the cordial assent of her mother. His own mother and father 
he had not deemed it expedient to consult, lest they should 
raise certain family questions which Ben facetiously suggested 
<< would be sure to pimcture Mrs Blunt's pride, and upset Bob's 
apple-cart in a trice." 

A part of Ben's grand scheme was to impress Mrs Blunt 
with the belief that Bob had plenty of money in possession, 
and that he would come in for a large fortune on the death of 
his father. To aid in carrying out that little deception, Ben 
advanced £500 to Bob on his note of hand at four months ; 
and as he argued it would not fall due till after his marriage, 
he would have ample funds to meet it. It was an agreeable 
novelty to Bob to carry a cheque-book in his pocket, and he 
took it out to look at it as often as a boy looks at his new 
watch. He did not scruple to use his cheques neither ; and 
the costly presents of jewellery which he made to his grati- 
fied Betsy had perhaps more effect in cementing her attach- 
ment to him than any personal virtue wjiich he possessed, for 
she inherited her late sire's practical turn of mind. Ben had 
reminded Bob, with an insinuating nudge in the ribs at the 
same time, that making prenuptial presents was not like 
sinking money, for such little things, articles of jewellery 
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especially, were handy at any tinae for raising the wind, if 
necessary ; and, of course, they would .be his own after the 
knot was tied, the same as everything else that his wife 
possessed, in the absence of any legal instrument defining her 
own special rights, and appointing trustees to guard them. 

*^ Has the old lady said anything about a deed of settle^ 
ment V* aaked Ben when Bob hiformed him that the wedding- 
day had been fixed. 

« JSTot a syllable, Goldstone." 

** Bravo, Bob ! Your fortune is made, old fellow ! But you 
must still go gingerly to work till the job is completed ; mind 
that, whatever you do. Don't make a mistake at any time, 
and forget your innocent deportment, for it all hinges upon 
that. My word ! if the old woman were to twig our little game, 
we should have to run, for she has a tongue in her head that 
would frighten a policeman. How do you like Miss Betsy 
by this time, Bob?" 

" Only so-so," replied Bob with an affected drawL " In 
fact — aw — I'm sorry we have gone so far with the joke, for I 
don't believe I can ever actually like her, let alone love her, 
you know." 

" Nonsense, Bob I You wiU like her well enough after you 
are married. She is a nice little nuggety article if she isn't 
handsome ; besides, 8li4 is literally worth her own weight in 
gold three times over, and that should recommend any judy 
in the world to a man of mettle." 

" Ah, it 's very well for you to talk, Goldstone ; but it will 
be no nonsense for me to be tied for life to a judy that 
I don't fancy a bit, even though she had a ton weight of gold. 
Besides, Betsy's peppery temper will not agree with mine very 
long, and we shall quarrel like wild dingoes." 

" That is nothing when you are used to it, Bob — ^ha, ha, 
ha ! She is naturally high-spirited like her mother, but I 
don't think she is a sour-tempered girl. Not at all." 

" Oh, ho ! don't you think so 1 Then, you should have seen 
her the night before last when the old lady asked her to play 
her poor dear father's favourite song, * Koley poley, gammon 
and spinach I* She flopped down on. to .the piano-stool with 
her mouth screwed up to her left ear; and, my word, she looked 
as grim as one of those stone heads on the University gables. 
I almost loathed the sight of her." 

"Pooh! You are mistaken altogether. Bob. That was 
not an esdiibition of temper— not at all I know her little 
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ways better tlian you do. She has a modish habit of making 
grimaces which are meant to look interesting. She was aim- 
ing soft blandishments at your heart then, and you should 
have looked spooney. Blow it aU! you are not half-awake, 
Bob. I have, seen other girls make rum faces when they 
were in their merriest mood ; it is only an interesting way of 
giving expression to their features when they want to be very 
funny or unusually striking. That 's it, Bob. I am sure you 
have seen Mag ogle often enough ; in fact, I rather like to see 
her come out in that way, when she does not do it too strik- 
ingly." 

" Yes, yeSj^Goldstone ; but Mag is a pretty girl, with fine 
eyes and good teeth, and that makes all the difference, you 
know. Let her twist her face about as she likes, she can't 
make it look hideous ; but you remember how interesting old 
Dolly Dottz used to look when she was imitating Mag's expres- 
sive twists, and stretching open her mouth and eyes like a cat 
with a bone in her throat." 

**Ha, ha, ha! Don't mention it again, or I shall faint," 
said Ben. " I hate to see old women ogling and grimacing 
in girl fashion, though they often do it. DoUy Dottz did not 
know what a fnght she looked, or she would not have screwed 
her old face about in such style for a dollar a twist." 

" Well, if Betsy ever makes any of her queer grimaces again 
in order to strike me spooney, I am certain I shall run off 
directly like a scared colt, even if it should be on my wedding- 
nigbt." 

" You may bolt then if you like. Bob," remarked Ben, with 
a portentous wink. " But don't run away before, whatever 
you do. You will never get another such chance of making a for- 
tune right off the reel; so don't lose it through aaiy silly squeam- 
ishness. That is my advice, Bob, if you choose to take it." 

** I would ten times sooner have Lydia Swan, though she 
has only got a brick house for her portion. I could love her. 
In fact, I would rather have her without a shilling." 

" Yes, a loveable wife is very desirable, I grant you. Bob ; 
but a domestic circle without any shillings in it would be 
awfolly cold and comfortless." 

"Hang it all, Goldstone ! I could do something to earn 
tbe wherewithal to keep a wife, surely," said Bob, with rising • 
warmth. 

" Of course you could. I didn't say you could not; There 
was a billet vacant a few days ago at Burt's horse bazaar 
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would have suited you to a T. Three pounds a week ! Give 
up Bet if you like. I don't care so long as you meet your 
bill when it falls due. Your marriage will not benefit me, 
any more than the pleai|ure of seeing you in a position 
corresponding with my own. Marry Lyddy if you like ; in 
fskci, I should be pleased to see you do it, for I verily believe 
my old dad is going crazy after her ; but, by Jerry, if he 
attempts to marry her, I '11 have him put in the mad-house." 

" Don't be cross, Goldstone," said Bob, softening in tone. 
'' I am sorry I said so much. I am engaged to the girl, and 
it would be unfair to break the engagement. I am much 
obliged for your advice and help. I will try to like Betsy. 
Love springs up like mushrooms sometimes ; and it may be so 
in my case after I am married.'' 

Preparations for the wedding went on actively on both 
sides. Bob took a convenient house at Darlinghurst, and 
entrusted the furnishing of it to an upholsterer in Sydney, 
who charged fiemcy prices for his chattels, but was not par- 
ticular as to the time of payment, provided his "marks" 
were first-rate. Qoldstone had assured him that Bob was 
right as the bank ; so the trusting tradesman went to work, 
and furnished the house from t£e kitchen to the attic, in 
fashionable style, and to the complete satisfaction of Miss 
Blunt and her mother, who paid a visit of inspection when 
the house was in order. 

As the important day drew near, Bob's conscience became 
uneasy, and would not allow him to take so momentous a 
step in his life's history without informing his parents ; so, 
contrary to Ben's advice, he broke the news to them a few 
days before the event. In the first excitement which the un- 
expected disclosure created, Mrs Stubble spoke very unguard- 
edly, and even declared, with startling vehemence, that she 
would see him dead and buried sooner than her only living son 
should form such a Jiorridly low connexion ; and added so long 
a string of bitter invectived against the whole generation of 
Blunts, that Bob\ fiery temper was at length aroused, and 
he emphatically declared that he would marry Betsy in spite 
of his mother and his father too, and that not one of his 
family should be invited to the wedding. 

Mr Stubble was far less excited than his wife, and re- 
peatedly suggested that they should talk the matter over 
smoothly, and not rate out so that the servants in the kitchen 
could hear all about it. He urged that it was no good 
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tiying to bounce Bob, as if he were a boy in a pinafore ; 
that if he loved the young girl, and she was aU right and 
straight, it wasn't for them to say he shouldn't have her, if 
he had a mind to. Furthermore, he argued, that for aught 
he knew, the Blunts were as high up as the Stubbles, so far 
as their pedigree was concerned ; but if they were ever so 
bad, abusing them would not make them better ; at any rate, 
he did not see any fun in kicking up a row about them in his 
house ; he wouldn't have it neither ; and that was all about it. 

But notwithstanding Mr Stubble's pacific arguments and 
his emphatic ultimatum, his wife still persisted in saying 
damaging things about the Blunts, especially referring to a 
tradition about a hocussed digger, which again excited Bob 
to such an extent, that he at length took up his hat and left 
the house in a rage. His mother then sat down, and cried 
aloud with sorrow and vexation. 

Bob was compelled to explain part of the family dissent to 
Betsy and her mother ; and in turn their pride and wrath 
were stirred together in such a whirl that, only for Ben's 
skilful interposition, it is probable that the match would have 
been abruptly broken off ; and, as Ben remarked. Bob would 
have been humbled to the dust in the eyes of the world, and 
his bran-new furniture would have become the spoil of a lot 
of dusty brokers. 

At -length, they were married in a quiet way, or, as Mrs 
Blunt tritely remarked, " without any fuss and nonsense." 
The only guests present were Mr Barrelton, the wine merchant 
(Mrs Blunt*s sister^s husband), with his wife and three daugh- 
ters, who acted as bridesmaids. Ben Goldstone, and a mer- 
cantile gentleman who had been confidential clerk to the 
late Mr Blunt, were the bridegroom's men. 

After the ceremony came the breakfast, of course ; and 
when that was eaten, the youthful pair started for Manly 
Beach, to spend the honeymoon. 

Ben Qoldstone returned to his house that night rejoicing, 
for one great cause of anxiety was gone. He had dreaded up 
to the last hour lest Bob should turn sulky and '^ shy off " the 
match, for it was clear that he did not love his bride in the 
least, and he had told his devoted brother-in-law that it was 
purely to oblige him that he was thus sacrificing himself, 
which pointed declaration Ben affected not to understand. 

Although the fund of useful information which the young 
bride possessed was very small, she had a strong disposition 
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to talk: it is no wonder, then, that her conversation was mora 
of a domestic than an intellectual character. As is commonly 
the case with such poorly-cultored minds, her stock of talking 
matter was pretty well exhausted before the honeymoon was 
at its full ; but in the course of her garrulous exposition of 
family affairs, it became evident to Bob that he had made a 
serious miscalculation in the amount of fortune which his 
bride inherited in her own right, for she did not own any- 
thing at all in actual possession, though she was heir-apparent 
to her mother's property. I will explain the matter in fewer 
words than Bob learned it from his wife. 

The late Mr Blunt, though the ostensible owner of a good 
deal of city and country property, was in a similar position 
to other owners of property this day; that is to say, his 
estate was heavily mortgaged* He had been lured out of his 
own lucky line of business by a plausible broker with a greedy 
eye to commission, and had bought a whole cargo of rice, 
molasses, bamboo-chairs, and pickled ginger, by which he 
lost an immense sum of money, and had to borrow on his 
real estate to pay his debts. His widow, who was wonder- 
fully sharp in money matters, had been gradually paying off 
incumbrances upon some properties by selling others, and 
she had lately encouraged a hope that through the pecuniary 
assistance of her new son-in-law she might redeem the residue 
of her houses from the clutches of her powerful enemy, the 
mortgager. 

Though Mrs Blunt's income was sufficient to enable her to 
live in comfortable style, it was not a tithe of the amount 
which Ben had been led to suppose. He got his infor- 
mation respecting the family afiairs from a discarded clerk of 
the late Mr Blunt, who had been witness to his will, made 
seven years before. But since that time real property had 
very much decreased in value, — ^so much so, indeed, that poor 
Mr Blunt was supposed to have died of a broken heart in 
consequence. A few months prior to his death he had made 
another will (with his own hands, to save expense) by which 
he bequeathed the whole of his property to his wife, absolutely 
during her widowhood, and appointed her sole executrix. 
The discarded clerk knew nothing about the second will, and 
sharp as Benjamin Goldstone was, it did not occur to him to 
ask his informant the date of the will he had witnessed, or 
to find out if a subsequent will had been made. It is not 
surprising that Ben knew nothing of Mr Blunt's heavy loss 
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on the Indian cargo, for mercantile men are usually pretty 
close on the subject of losses, except when they want to show 
a good excuse for breaking ; and in Mr Blunt's case it was 
not expedient to break, because he would have lost by it ; so 
he buried his troubles in his own breast, and current report 
said they killed him. 

Bob had been carefully reticent about money matters to his 
bride-elect and her mother, lest it might be suggestive of a 
deed of settlement ; and Mrs Blunt's ^ead, lest her daughter 
should lose the chance of a rich husband through his discover- 
ing that she was dowerless, made her equally shy of speaking 
about business, or asking Bob any particulars respecting his 
source of income, until the nuptial knot was tied. Ben's 
crafty inuendoes, and the more direct evidence of Bob's 
cheque-book, had seduced her into the belief that the young 
man was rich ; and from his apparent ductility, she had no 
doubt of being able to do as she liked with him by and bye ; 
so she remained silent and hopeful. 

The first evening after Bob's return to town, his mother- 
in-law, with a pleasant candour which she had never before 
shown, explained to him every particular respecting her affairs, 
including her income and expenditure. Her statement tallied 
so closely with what he had previously heard from the lips of 
his wife, that there was not the slightest room to doubt ,that 
he had made a miserable mistake. Mrs Blunt's manner 
seemed to indicate that she expected an equally explicit dis- 
closure of his financial condition, which he was not prepared 
to afford her till he had consulted his trusty brother Ben ; so 
he adroitly evaded the matter by asking his wife to sing 
" Roley poley," and he would try to play an accompaniment 
on his brass Jew's harp. 

Poor Bob passed a sleepless night after that family reunion, 
and bitterly did he reproach himself for encouraging a spirit 
of despicable covetousness and idleness, which had led him 
into perplexities from which he could see no pleasant way of 
extricating himself Immediately after breakfast next morn- 
ing, he left his home for the purpose of meeting Ben as he 
came into town. 

" I say, Qoldstone, here 's a pretty go I " exclaimed Bob, 
seizing Ben's arm at the comer of King Street. 

"What's up, old fellow? You look regularly scared. 
Has your wife been combing your hair with the claws of her 
piano-stooH" 
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** No fear ! Tell me who informed you that Betsy hai 
£40,000 in her own right, Ben ? " 

"Who? Why, Jack Carss, tiie broker at Bridge Street, 
Blunt's old clerk. I promised to give him quarter per cent 
upon the" 

" Pooh ! quarter per cent upon nothing ; how much is 
that?" 

" Don't be playing the fool with me, Bob, for I am not in 
the humour to stand it this morning. I have worry enough 
already." 

'^ I think you have been playing the fool with me, Ben, and 
I shall have to hop to the tune of ^'Qammon and spinach'' all 
the days of my life." 

" What do you mean ? " asked Ben, turning pale with ex- 
citement 

** I mean that my wife is not worth a dujnp." 

" 'Tis false. Bob ! If that is the way you are going to 
repay me my £500, I *11 — ^I '11 soon put somebody on your 
scent.'* 

" How dare you talk to me in that way 1 " interrupted Bob 
fiercely, at the same time shaking his riding-whip in Ben's 
face. " I '11 knock your nose off, if you say that again." 

" Here, come into the caf6. Bob. Don't let people in the 
street see us quarrelling,'! said Ben, in a mollifying tone, which 
contrasted strangely with his bullying manner a minute before. 
"Make haste. Here comes long John, and I don't want to meet 
him this morning, for special reasons." He then passed his 
arm through Bob's, and led him to the French caf6 in George 
Street. 

Bob's temper was not so accommodating as that of his wily 
relative, and it was some time before his ruffled spirits were 
softened down sufficiently to enable him to speak. When he 
•had grown calmer, he explained to Ben the substance of Mrs 
Blunt's disclosure on the previous night While Ben sat and 
listened, he was evidently making a violent effort to suppress 
his outraged feelings ; at length he said, ** Let us go to Caras's 
office, and hear what he has to say about it" 

" What is the good of going to him 9 I tell you, I have 
seen a copy of old Blunt's will with my own eyes. Every 
stick he had is left to his wife." 

" If Jack has wilfully deceived me, 1 11 massacre him this 
blessed morning," said Ben, striking the table with his huge 
fist. 
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'^ Be quiet, Ben ; the waiters are grinning at us. I don't 
belieye Carss knew anything about old Blunt's affairs of late. 
Ab far as I can make out, Jack was discharged for drunken- 
ness seven years ago, and has never entered Blunt's office 
since then. The old man. lost £65,000 in three years by un- 
lucky speculations and bad debts, let alone depreciation of his 
house property." 

" Whew ! " whistled Ben. " Then the old woman can't be 
worth very much now." 

" She has about £700 a year from rents." 

"Is the property all hers- absolutely V* 

" Every stick and stone of it, unless she should marry again; 
in which case it is to be equally divided between herself and 
Betsy — share and share alike, the will says." 

Ben swallowed the small residue of liquor m the tumbler 
before him, and tb^n remarked with a forced laugh, ^^I wish 
we could make up a match between her and my old dad; but 
I'm afraid that is no go, for he is cranky after Miss 
Swan." 

" Poor Lyddy ! " sighed Bob. " You did not let me finish 
what I was talking about, Ben. The several shares are to be 
vested in trustees for Betsy and her mother, individually, 
for their own sole and separate use and benefit, free and clear 
of and from all and singular " 

'' Tush ! I don't want to hear all the legal jargon. It is 
plain that we are done brown," exclaimed Ben with a savage 
oath. 

^* It strikes me, that I am done brownest of the two ; and it 
is not unlikely that I shall be done black and blue before I 
pacify Mrs Blunt for my part in this cheating transaction." 

" Mrs Blunt be blowed ! She is the greatest cheat of the 
lot. She led me all along to believe that Blundleton Terrace 
belongs to Bet, and now it appears that she sold it two years 
ago, to pay off mortgages." 

" But it is no use whining over it. How much money have 
you in the bank now, Bob ! 

** Not any to spare at present, I assure you," replied Bob, 
carelessly. 

** Weil, I must raise £1000 in some way by this day week, 
or it is all U P with my credit. By the bye. Bob, is your 
household furniture insured?" 

" I am sure I don't know — ^at any rate, I have not insured 
it ; I never thought of it. Why, Ben 1 " 
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" Eh — oh — ^nothing ; only, it is not safe to run risks, you 
know ; there was a house burnt down a month ago." 

'' Tes ; and there are thousands of houses in Sydney that 
have never been burnt at alL" 

** That is a nonsensical argument. You might be burnt 
out to-night. It is safer to insure." 

" I should not care very much if I were burned myself," 
said Bob, despondingly. ** The fact is, I dread to go home 
lest Mrs Blunt should be there. I must tell her my position, 
and then there will be a comical scene, I know. I wish I was 
a sailor, and I would be off to sea." 

" You need not go home till late to-night, Bob, then the 
old dame wiU be gone to Newtoi?m ; and in the meantime we 
can consider what is best to be done. The sudden news has 
taken me slap-aback, and I cannot think clearly about any- 
thing just now. Waiter ! another cocktail ! " 

'* Ah, that is refreshing ! You are a fool not to try one, 
Bob," said Ben, when he had drunk the mixture which the 
waiter placed on the table before him. " Now, then, let me 
first of all explain to you how I am fixed at present, and 
show you how you can help me, and then I will help you to 
consider a safe way to bamboozle Mrs Blunt. I have a heavy 
bill to meet this day week in favour of your father, and my 
credit hinges upon its being punctually met I think it is the 
very first bill the governor has ever taken, and if it were dis- 
honoured, there would be a grand kick-up, and, worse than all, 
he would be dead set against bills for ever after. I can see the 
way clear to do a rattling stroke of business if I can keep on the 
right side of our daddy, and I shall let you in for a share in 
the speculations. But nobody must know our true positions; 
mind that. Bob. You crack me up, and I '11 crack you up— 
you understand? How much money have you got in the 
bank now 1 " 

'^ About ,0140; but I really cannot spare any of that, 
Goldstone." 

" My word 1 you have been doing it pretty extenavely, 
Bob. ^360 in less than three months, and all for nothing ! 
Well, never mind — can't be helped; other fellows as wide- 
awake as ourselves have been nipped before to-day. I don't 
want your balance, old fellow ; you must eke that out, and 
take care Betsy doesn't see your pass-book. I daresay your 
bank will melt one of my bills, say for £300. You must slip 
it into the pot and try. I can get your bill to me done at my 
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bank for £200. That will make £500, less discount, wliich 
is neither here nor there. Then yon must get an advance of 
£500 on your furniture, and that will make up the sum I 
want as right as ninepence." 

"How am I to get an advance on the furniture, Ben 9" 
asked Bob, with a look of concern. 

"Simply enough. Leave that to me; only give. me a 
written authority, and take your wife and Mother Blunt to 
Parramatta for a day's fresh air. I will manage it all right." 

" But you know the furniture is not paid for, Ben." 

" What does that matter 1 K I buy a horse from you on 
credit, am I not at liberty to sell it till I pay you for it? 
Foogh ! how would commerdal men manage their large con- 
cerns if your squeamish notion were to become mercantile 
law ? Besides, you will only want the advance for a week or 
two. I shall soon have plenty of funds in hand, and you 
can wipe off the advance, and pay for the traps as well. 
Don't you see ? " 

" I suppose it is aU right, Ben. I am very willing to help 
you in any way I can; but pray don't involve me in pecuniary 
diflficulty. And now tell me what I shall say to Mrs Blunt 
when I go home ; for the fact is, I am in a quaking, nervous 
fever." 

" I '11 turn the whole matter over in my mind to4ay. Bob, 
and we will discuss it over a hot supper at the ' crib.' Nabal 
has just returned from Melbourne in the Governor-General, 
and he is sure to go to the 'crib' to-night to see Susan. I hear 
he has sold his Collins Street property; so I hope to do a use- 
ful stroke with him, if the sporting Victorians have not cleaned 
him out. Keep your collar up, old fellow, and don't look so 
dismaL I '11 put you on a track that will carry you along 
smoothly enough for a month or two^ and we must trust to 
chance for what will turn up in the interim. Why don't you 
tiy a nobbier 1" 

"I would rather not, thank you, Ben ; my head is aching." 

" Sparkle up then, and let us go over to RumbaU's office, 

and do this little bill business; we can get blank forms there; 

then I must go and attend to some other delicate affairs that I 

have in hand, and I will meet you at the ' crib ' at eight o'clock." 

• •..••• 

" Do you see this card. Bob % " said Ben soon after they 
met in the evening at the appointed rendezvous. " Twig it 
welL Do you see anything green about it 1 " 
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** I can see a tiny piece of blue paper sticking on the back 
of it," replied Bob, after he had scrutinised it carefully. 

** Just so. Now keep your eyes open and your mouth shut, 
and you may learn something to-night that Will be better than 
a trade to you. Hush ! — shut up ! Here come Nabal and his 
cousin Gregory ! " 

• ■••••• 

A little after midnight, Bob, who had been growing very 
uneaEfy, whispered Ben that he must go home ; whereupon 
Ben arose from the card-table, at which several young men 
were seated with flushed faces, and remarking that he would 
be back in less than ten minutes, he left the house with his 
dispirited brother-in-law. 

'' Ha, ha, ha ! — glorious sport ! Luck has been on my side 
to-night, and no mistake ! " exclaimed Ben exultingly, when 
the two friends got on to Hyde Park. 

" Luck, do you call it 1 " said Bob. " I think it was sleight- 
of-hand. What perfect fools those fellows are to sit there, 
and see you pocket their money in that style." 

'^ Ihey think they are going to win it back; that is always 
the way, you know. Ha, ha, ha ! " laughed Ben, slapping his 
pocket. " I shall not want you to pawn your ^miture this 
time, Bob. But I must go back before those sporting blades 
have time to' cool down. My word \ I have done a stroke 
to-night." 

^* What shall I say to Mrs Blunt, Ben, if she asks me any 
questions 1" 

" Say? why, bamboozle her you know. I have not time to 
go. into particulars now ; but I '11 see you in the morning. 
Talk largely about the station at New England, and the farm 
at the Hunter, and you may have my estate in Cumberland to 
make a noise witL If she asks any pointed questions, refer her 
to me for information, or take the huff and turn sulky. You 
can tell Betsy you don't like to feel that you are an object of 
suspicion and vulgar doubts. Can*t stay any longer. Bob. I 
must clear out Nabal and his cousin to-night, while they are 
in a sporting humour ; somebody else will do it to-morrow, if 
I let the chance slip. Ta, ta 1 give my love to Betsy. Keep 
your pecker up, old fellow. Gk)od-night." 

Ben then hastened back to the *'crib," and Bob pursued his 
way home, hoping as he went that his inquisitive mother-in- 
law would not be there. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A glance at the histoir of Mr and Mrs Blnnt. — Bob Stubble's discom- 
fiture. — His insolyency. — Departure for Melbourne. — Various 
other matters of interest. 

A FULL account of Bob Stubble's career for the three yean 
ensuing would fill up my book ; so, I must summarise his 
doings in one chapter. But first of all, it will be necessary 
to glance back at the history of his wife and her parents. 

Mr and Mrs Blunt had, before their marriage, lived fellow- 
servants in a gentleman's family at the Glebe ; the former as 
coachman, and the latter as cook. After a proper season of 
courtship, they were united in holy wedlock ; and then, with 
their joint savings, they opened a house in the public line at 
one of the most thirsty comers of the city. There they did 
** a roaring trade ; " notwithstanding which, the ** Jolly Dingo '* 
was considered a respectable house, and a favourite shop for 
getting a noon-day nobbier on the quiet, for it had a private 
entrance to the bar screened off nice and snug for the encour- 
agement of bashful tipplers. 

The second engineer of a coasting steamer had not harder 
work in his department than Mrs Blunt had behind the bar 
from day-dawn till midnight ; but she was as active a woman 
as ever handled a pewtmr pot: moreover, the stimulus of 
making money dulled her sense of aching limbs, and cheered 
her spirits with the hope of ease and happiness when <' the 
pile" was made. Mr Blunt had busy times of it too in the 
underground department, which he managed wholly himself 
by the light of a safety-lamp ; but after he had finished his 
mysterious operation* of mizing-off for the day, he was 
always ready to stand by the beer-engine, and let his wife 
attend to the lighter duties of the spirit-taps and the chalk- 
telly. 

Almost every successful man is an object of envy; and Mr 
Blunt was not an exception. There was a peculiarly attrac- 
tive influence about the angular doorway of the ^' JoUy Dingo/* 
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and customers were whirled inside as they were rounding the 
comer like sticks and straws in a tide-eddy. Several- brother 
tapsters longed for Jacob's lucky stand; but his landlord 
could never be induced taturn him out of it, though he was 
o£fered more than double the rent which Jacob paid. The 
fact of his having a lease of the house was probably the cause 
of his landlord's favouring firmness ; and though this is mere 
hypothesis, it could be supported by many examples from 
colonial life, where tenants at will have been turned out of 
house and home to make room for others in whom the land- 
lord felt greater interest. 

But envy is not easily foiled, and it soon began to show 
itself in another form, which furtively aimed at muzzling or 
shutting up the "Jolly Dingo," and diverting the strong current 
of traffic in another direction. Jacob was repeatedly fined 
for Sunday selling, at the instance of a virtuous policeman, 
who had his eye to promotion, and whose zeal for the decency 
of the particular locality was perhaps stimulated by the cir- 
cumstance of the houses at two opposite comers being owned 
by an influential J.P. Mrs Blunt was in favour of turning 
strict Sabbatarians, lest they should lose their licence ; but 
Jacob, though not less pious than his wife, did not like to 
lose custom, and he said *'he'd chance it." He did so, was 
again summoned by the vigilant constable, and his licence 
was cancelled forthwith, as a solemn warning to other publi- 
cans to mind what they were about. The " JoUy Dingo " never 
wagged his tail again. 

Though it was a shocking blow to Mr Blunt, it was not 
what is called '^ a settler,'' for he was a made man, having 
bought a good deal of property very cheap, when the exodus 
to California threw so many small houses into the market. 
He retired in disgust from the retail liquor trade, and started 
in the wholesale way, in which he soon began to make money 
like dirt. His wife retired into private life, but with a spirit 
soured by mortal hatred to the persecuting policeman, and the 
arbitrary J.P. who cancelled the licence. 

Their only daughter Betsy was sent to a second-rate 
boarding-school a short distance from Sydney, where she 
learnt many more things than were noticed in the quarterly 
bulletin of progress, for some of her schoolfellows were very 
precocious young^ladies. Perhaps the main reason why Betsy 
did not become a finished flirt was, that she was remarkably 
plain, and not a favourite with the adventurous youths who, 
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by means which the governess failed to guard against, used to 
hold nocturnal communications with other girls in the school. 

At the death of her father, Betsy left school, for she had 
'^ finished her education/' and went to reside with her 
mother at Newtown. She was not wholly slighted by the 
other sex ; far from it ; for she had had several brisk beaux, 
including Ben Goldstone ; but her keen-sighted mamma could 
read their mercenary motives, and shestartedthem off as sharply 
as she dismissed street-beggars. But when Bob Stubble pre- 
sented himself, his modest mien impressed Mrs Blunt at once 
that he was not a matrimonial juggler]; and the pleasant 
belief that he had plenty of money of his own, forbade the 
idea that he was seeking her daughter with sordid eyes. His 
comely person and harmlessly rollicking manner soon won 
upon the heart of Betsy, and she confessed to her mother 
that she loved him tremendously; so he was accepted without 
any scrupulous questions being asked. 

• •...•. 

For several weeks after the last interview with Ben, 
noticed in the preceding chapter. Bob continued to keep his 
wife and her mother in ignorance of the true state of his 
financial affairs. He occasionally alluded to his station up- 
country and his farm on the Hunter Kiver, in accordance 
with Ben's counsel ; but it was done in such a bunglingly 
bashful manner that it is no wonder he felt conscious Mrs 
Blunt's searching look was tinctured with suspicion ; and the 
misery he endured in her presence can only be estimated by 
those who have been lured into a similar course of deception 
and trickery. His confidence in Ben was entirely gone since 
he had been eye-witness to several of his recent schemes for 
raising money, including his gross fraud upon the imbecile 
young spendthrift, Nebal Samms ; indeed, he had come to the 
forced conclusion that Ben was a thorough blackleg. Bitterly 
he bemoaned his folly in yielding to evil counsel, and barter- 
ing his liberty, and honour, and peace of mind, for a life of 
wretched thraldom with a wife whose disposition was dread- 
fuDy contrary to his own, and with whom he was daily 
growing more disgusted. He felt that an expos^ of his 
affairs must inevitably take place, and he never could shake 
off the dread which it created. He grew so wretchedly ner- 
vous, that the well-known rat-tat of Mrs Blunt at his front- 
door, would startle him more than the bang of a carronade 
under his bed would have done a few months before. 

u 
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In a state of extreme mental depression, he one day ap- 
pealed to Ben, whom he met on the street, for pecuniary help, 
as his balance in the bank was nearly expended, and his first 
quarter's rent was due the next day. Ben explained that, in 
consequence of his luck having taken a turn, and losses re- 
sulting, he was unable to furnish him with any of the '' ready 
rhino ; '' but offered " to melt " another bill for him, as his 
last one had '^ gone down like a bladder of lard/' 

Bob replied that ^' he would not sign any more bills ; for, 
as he saw no way of paying them, it was positive cheating. 
Besides, the idea of being encumbered by debt made him 
intolerably wretched." 

Ben then suggested that Bob should ask his father for a 
small loan ; but he vehemently declared he would rather die 
than let his parents know of his humbled position, after what 
had recently passed between them. 

" I tell you what you can do, Bob, as easily as skinning a 
snake," said Ben, lowering his voice to a whisper. "You 
can write a cheque for Nabal, you know ; he is alwajrs mud- 
dled, and would not know anything about it And even if 
he should perchance find it out by and bye, I can make it all 
right, for he is under my thumb completely." 

" What I do you want me to commit forgery, Qoldstonel** 
asked Bob, with a look of horror. 

" What a blessed muff you are. Bob ! Why do you speak 
so loudly ? We shall have a mob round us in a minute. 
Look you, you may as well have a few hundreds out of Nabal 
as let other sharks have it all ; in fact, it will be doing him a 
kindness to borrow a little from him in the way I suggest; 
for you wiU pay him back, of course, and it will come in 
handy for him after he is cleaned out, which he certainly will 
be before long." 

"IteUyou, Ben,'* 

" Hold on a minute, and hear what I have to say. The 
thing can be done without the least risk, for I '11 guarantee 
Nabal would not miss J&400. He never checks his pass- 
book, and I doubt if he even keeps a rough account of the 
cheques he draws." 

" You have led me into misery enough abready, Qoldstone, 
without tempting me to finish up by committing felony," 
replied Bob, drawing himself up in a manner whicJi 
made Ben wince. "I shall go home at once, and dedaze^ 
yaj real position to my wife and her mother, and that 
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vill rid me of some of the anxiety which is eating my heart 
away.'* 

" More fool you I " intermpted Ben savagely. " You can 
easily stave them off for a month or two longer. My luck 
vnR surely turn in the meantime, and I shall be able to help 
you. I have several little dodges in hand; and, as I told 
you before, if you will stick to me and show yourself plucky, 
I will pull you through your difficulties. But if you prefer 
to take your own way, and go home whining about your 
poverty, look out ; that 's alL Old Mother Blunt will tattoo 
your face with her dirty nails ; so mind your eyes." 

'^ Better to run that risk than be a convict for life, as you 
want to make me," said Bob, bitterly. " I tell you again, 
Groldstone, I cannot keep up a system of deceit and falsehood, 
however well you may manage to do it I won't be a rogue 
any longer, if I know it ; and I will starve before I have recourse 
to your disreputable schemes and plots for raising money." 

That taimting remark was immediately followed by a heavy 
blow from Ben's fist, which Bob promptly returned ; and a 
scuffle ensued, in which the latter got his face severely bruised, 
and his coat torn off his back. The combatants were soon 
separated by some passers-by, when Bob slunk away home in 
a state of mind not easily depicted. 

Hi s battered condition of course elicited inquiries from 
Ids wife and her mother ; when Bob, with sobbing utterance, 
explained the cause of it, and also confessed the deception 
which he had been persuaded to practise upon them, and 
wound up his startling disclosure by a pathetic appeal to their 
good-nature for forgiveness, and a promise that he would go 
to work, and earn a livelihood for himself and wife in any 
honest way that offered itself to him. 

I shall not give a full account of the domestic scene which 
ensued, but will simply record that poor Bob was mute to all 
the invectives which Mrs Blunt discharged at him with the 
full force of her practised tongue. To her threats of a crimi- 
nal prosecution for conspiracy. Bob made no remark, for he 
&lt he deserved it ; but when she showed a furious disposition 
to dispense summary justice with her own hands by means 
of the parlour poker, he plucked up effort to evade it, for 
which nobody can blame him. Seizing a spare coat that 
hung on a peg in the hall, he fled from the house, leaving his 
wife screaming with hysterical tantrum, and his mother-in- 
law swearing like a common sailor, 
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Bob wotild have gone home in a thoroughly hnmbled mood^ 
and sought sympathy in his distress from his parents, but he 
dreaded a disclosure of Ben's infamous doings, which be 
knew would shock his parents terribly, and perhaps be the 
death of Maggie, who was in a very low nervous state. He 
therefore resolved to keep away from his family altogether, 
and as soon as practicable to leave the colony and seek his 
fortune elsewhere. 

A few days afterwards a sheriff officer found out his secluded 
lodgings at Prymont, and served him with a writ at suit of 
the accommodating upholsterer before mentioned, who had be- 
come suddenly impressed with the idea that Bob was a bad 
mark. The next process was to lodge him in the debtors' 
prison, from whence he could only extricate himself by 
filing his schedule. 

I forbear to follow Bob in his trying passage through the 
Insolvent Court, lest I arouse shuddering recollections in the 
minds of some of my honest readers, who would doubtless 
prefer a passage round Cape Horn in a leaky ship to another 
liquidating process before the Commissioner. But at length 
a day of deliverance came, and Bob issued from the court 
with his certificate in his pocket, and his heart eased of more 
than half its load of trouble. As he walked down the " valley 
of humiliation " into Pitt Street, he mentally resolved that he 
would henceforward eschew prodigality in all its forms, and 
would work to earn an honest livelihood, even at the humblest 
calling, rather than again run into debt, and undergo the 
misery attendant thereupon. His wearing apparel had been 
considerately allowed him by the Commissioner. His gold 
watch had been overlooked by his surly opposing creditor, and 
it was at the bottom of his fob ; so he took it out, and a friend 
of the needy, named MoUoy, lent him £6 upon it. Bob forth- 
with took a steerage passage to Melbourne under an assumed 
name, to prevent his friends discovering his whereabouts, and 
when the steamer cleared Sydney Heads, he felt that he was 
free, although miserably sea-sick. 

He did not stay in Melbourne, but started on foot for 
Bendigo. He worked for a fortnight on the road, breaking 
stones, at which he saved £4, for stone-breakers were paid 
better wages in those days than they are now. As he was 
very frugal, he had cash in his pocket when he arrived at 
Sandhurst. He had entertained some hope of finding his lost 
brother, but he soon judged that it would be lost time to look 
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for Dick amongst the crowds of diggers at Bendigo ; so lie be- 
gan to look/)ut for himself. 

Fortunately for him, he fell in with three young men who 
had recently opened up a small claim ; two of them were 
sailors, the third, who was by no means fond of hard work, 
was the prodigal son of a clergyman in England. He was 
very glad to sell his share in the claim to Bob for a pair of 
decent trousers and the balance of his cash in hand ; and it 
was a bargain which gave much satisfaction to his mates, 
who were, in plain terms, glad to get rid of him, and were 
equally gkd to get Bob for a partner, as he was both able 
and willing to work. 

Bob experienced the usual vicissitudes of a digger's life, but 
he enjoyed it, for he was comparatively free from harass of 
mind. His partners were intelligent young men, full of nau- 
tical fun ; and they agreed well together, for they were all 
industrious and saving. They opened several claims, some of 
which turned out tolerably well, others were " shicers " (*.«., 
worthless) ; but on the whole, they had reason to be satisfied, 
and grumbling was never heard in their camp. Sailors in 
general are handy fellows at almost any kind of work on shore, 
and they usually appreciate a position where they have "th&i 
watch below " ail night. 

^' No turning out to reef topsails or to take your turn at 
the wheel, to-night," one of Bob's sailor friends would some- 
times laughingly say to the other, as they lay coiled up in their 
snug bui^, while the winter wind howled round the tent 
^' And no cross mother-in-law to make me shudder directly I 
get up in the morning, or dunning creditors to dog me as soon 
as I put my head into the open air," muttered Bob, as he 
snuggled up in his comer of the tent. So they were all happy 
in the enjoyment of liberty ; and they worked away at their 
claim with the exciting hope that they might at some lucky 
stroke of the pick-axe turn out a nugget heavy enough to make 
them independent men for life. 

After about two years, one of Bob's mates was unfortun* 
ately killed by the sudden caving-in of the shaft ; so the part- 
nership was dissolved, and the claim was sold. Bob found 
himself in possession of £450, with which he started for Mel- 
bourne direct. A few days before, he wrote to his wife, 
asking her forgiveness for his long neglect, and for all his other 
misconduct. He told her of the success of his industrious 
^fibrts^ and expounded his future plans, as far as he could see 
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them. It wafl his intention, if she approved of it, to rent a 
small dairy-farm on the Hunter, or elsewhere ; he had enough 
money to stock it^ and to famish a house comfortably, and 
hoped he would be able to afford her a dog-cart ; at any rate, 
she should have a nice horse, and he would teach her to ride. 
He drew a fanciful picture of their future rural homestead, 
and finished his letter by expressing a sincere hope that 
they would be able to live happily together, as man and wife 
shoidd do. 

By return of post he received a black<margined note from 
bis mother-in-law, coldly informing him that Ids wife bad died 
seven months before of scarlatina. The writer significantly 
hinted that she had been thus prompt in replying to his com- 
munication, in order to save him the trouble and expense of 
coming to Sydney. 

" Poor Betsy I " sighed Bob, as he put the letter into his 
pocket *^ Perhaps it is all for the b^t. We never should 
have lived happily together. Impossible I " 

That was about the height or depth of his heart-mourning 
for his lost wife ; but he had been taught by his mother the 
propriety of exhibiting the outward symbols of respect and 
grief for departed relatives in whatever part of the world 
they had died. On one occasion, when they lived in the 
country, his mother had spent more than forty pounds for 
family mourning on hearing of the death of her eldest brother, 
who, for nine months prior to his decease, had scarcely common 
necessaries, let alone delicacies suitable for a sick man. Un- 
doubtedly, the forty pounds might have been more kindly 
expended in ministering to the comfort of the sufferer; but 
perhaps Peggy did not think of that ; whether or not, it is 
but reasonable to infer from her acts, that she thought it of 
less importance than to put on sable apparel, and " b^r about 
the semblance of woe,'' after his decease. Bob was not dis- 
posed to disrespect his wife's memory, however much he had 
slighted her personally ; so he went forthwith to a tailor and 
ordered a suit of superfine mourning, and put a band on his 
hat four and three-quarter inches deep ; he could not get a five- 
inch band. He also tried to keep his face in a becomingly 
serious shape, and carefully watched against his acquired habit 
of whistling popular airs in the street. 

He had not received a letter from his parents since he left 
home; so he concluded that they were irreconcilably offended 
with him, and he decided not to go to Sydney to see them. 
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but to '' take a spell " for a month or two, and in the mean- 
time see a little of quiet life in Melbourne. He accordinglj 
took lodgings at a respectable private boarding-house near 
Carlton Gardens, and lodged his money in the Bank of 
Victoria. 

There were several young gentlemen lodging at the same 
house with him ; but as they were of a decidedly frolicsome 
turn, he avoided a close intimacy with them, for he thought 
it would never do for a man in deep mourning to look merry; 
nevertheless, he quietly enjoyed some of their fun at the 
table, and now and then picked up a bit of interesting infor- 
mation from their remarks, for they were well acquainted with 
Melbourne men, and with the manners and customs of that 
cosmopolite community. 

The usual topic of discussion at the tea-table was the state 
of the gold share market during the day, and much excite- 
ment was manifested, for all in the house, including the 
landlady, were shareholders. Bob heard many stimulating 
examples of sudden fortunes being made by men and women, 
and even by boys, who had never even seen a gold-field, but 
who had made lucky purchases of gold-quartz reef shares on 
the Melbourne Mining Exchange. In short, the speculative 
fever was then at its height, and almost everybody in the 
dty was anxious to try his luck. 

*' I say, Morris, will you sell your Tiddliwinks 1 '* asked a 
yoimg man of his friend at the opposite side of the table, one 
evening, while Bob sat by silently sipping his tea, but with 
his ears wide open. 

*'No fear," replied Morris; "they fetched £Z 10s. to- 
day. 

" That is a clear J&150 in my pocket. They will be up to 
£6 by this day week ; and then I mean to sell out, and go in 
for' something else." 

" I will bet you five notes that they don't go up to £6 
within a month," said his friend, whose name was Job- 
son. 

'*Done!" cried Morris, and forthwith the two spirited 
young gentlemen drew out their betting-books, and each one, 
after making an entry, said "All right 

The next morning Bob coolly walked down to the Mining 
Exchange in Collins Street, and after a little negotiation with 
a bustling sharebroker, he succeeded in buying one hundred 
shares in the Tiddliwink gold-quartz reef for £4 a share. He 
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was only just in time to secure the bargain, for the shares 
were £i 15s. at three o'clock that afternoon, — ^indeed, he was 
offered £i 16s. for his lot if he would take a bill, which he 
declined doing lest the bill should turn out a '* shicer." 

"Well, this is about the best day's work I ever did,'* 
thought Bob, as he rolled about in his bed that night, form- 
ing plans what to do with his money after he had sold out 
his Tiddliwink shares at £6. ''Many a day I have been 
delving deep under ground, up to my knees in mud, without 
getting even the colour of gold, and here I have made, say 
^75, without any harder labour than merely writing a cheque I 
My word 1 that is the way to make money ; and it is perfectly 
honest, too, — ^not like Master Ben's trickery with marked cards. 
Ha, ha, ha ! Diggers may dig if they like ; but they wiU not 
catch me slaving my flesh off again so long as I can do the 
correct thing at this rate. Let me see : if I sell out even at 
£5 10s., I shall make ^150 : but if I get £6, 1 shaU make 
£200, slap. Ha, ha! that's the way to do it!" With 
that comforting reflection he lulled himself to sleep. 

Alas for poor Bob's golden harvest I His shares had 
reached their maximum on that very day. They could not 
be pufled up higher by any sort of hocus-pocus that was being 
secretly practised. The next week it was currently rumoured 
that the Tiddliwink reef had been "peppered" or "salted,** 
and the shares were not saleable at any price. 

The unexpected news had a distracting eflect upon Messrs 
Morris and Jobson, who were fellow-clerks in a large mercan- 
tile house in the city. A fortnight afterwards they were 
fellow-prisoners in the stockade at Pentridge, having been 
convicted of embezzlement. Their pathetic plea, that " they 
had simply borrowed the money, and fully intended to restore 
it," though believed by both judge and jury, was not held 
sufficient in law to justify even the temporary appropriation 
of their master's money. 

Bob Stubble lost all his hardly-earned capital except about 
£20 ; but he was thankful that he had not lost his liberty or bis 
character. He at once made up his mind to seek some honest 
employment in Melbourne, and firmly resolved that he would 
never again dabble in gold-mining shares, unless he were 
thoroughly acquainted with the mine itself, or had xmdoubted 
proof of the respectability of the projectors or directors of 
the mining company in which he was induced to invest his 
money. 
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I would commend Bob Stubble's wise resolution to the 
consideration of any of my youthful readers who may be 
tempted to believe that specidation of any Mnd is a better 
way to make money than by working for it at their proper 
honest trade or calling* 
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CHAPTEE VL 

iCr Simon Qoldstone's courtship and marriage with Lydia Swan.^ 

Mb Simon Qoldstone's introduction to Lydia Swan, the 
merry bridesmaid, has been described in a previous chapter. 
It is but fjEor to acquit that young lady of a deliberate design 
to smite the old gentleman's heart when she began to coy 
with him in company with Maggie and her frolicsome maida 
Though Lydia was fond of a bit of fun, and was leader of 
innocent feminine mischief among her youthful associates, 
she was not a flirt or a determined angler for a rich husband. 
Had Simon been half-a-century younger, with all his money, 
she would not have dared to tiirow off her maidenly reserve 
for a moment, much less call him endearing names to coax 
him to sing, or say all sorts of merry things to make him 
laugh. Many young ladies who are out of their teens think 
it quite safe to frolic, in a sisterly way, with a boy in a round 
jacket, or with an old bachelor of seventy winters, when they 
would stand tip-toed on their dignity if a man of twenty-five 
were to presume in any way to transgress the establi3hed 
rules of etiquette in his approaches to them. 

I do not mean to say that frolicking, even with a boy in a 
jacket, is either safe or decorous conduct for a young maiden, 
but it is sometimes practised, and innocently enough too. 
But if it be safe sport for the girl, which is questionable, it 
is not always so for the boy ; and I have known a youth of 
sixteen lose his heart through a course of platonic coying 
with a damsel of twenty-two, who was as virtuous as she was 
beautiful, and who had no more idea of enslaving the affections 
of her boy-lover than she had of marr3ring the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

Lrydia Swan was an orphan, and was left to the guardian- 
ship of a bachelor imcle, who was clerk in an office in Sydney. 
Her income was about £100 a year, the rent of a house left 
her by her late father. She had been well educated, and, 
notwithstanding her frolicsome humour, she was a yoimg lady 
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of superior mental endowments. She was generous to an 
extreme ; and out of her limited income she contributed to 
the support of two infirm widows. In her sprightly way she 
has oftien remarked, as many other girls have playfully done, 
** I wish I could captivate some rich old nabob. What a lot 
of good I might do with his wealth ! I should like to have 
plenty of money to give away, if it were only to save me 
from heart-ache, wh^n I see so many sick persons around me 
destitute of common comforts.'' 

• • • • • • ' • 

When Simon rapped at the door of the house in Kent 
Street on the memorable day before referred to, his heart was 
cold as the iron knocker; in fact, it had never been very 
warm. And when he entered the drawing-room, had the 
young ladies sat with dignified stiffness, and talked to him in 
a becomingly reverent manner, it is doubtful if he would have 
had any other feeling than a desire to get away again as soon 
as possible, for he had always felt a creeping diffidence in 
female society, and a morbid idea that he was an object of 
disfavour and ridicule. If Lydia had been alone, or even in 
the presence of a few sedate companions, it is not likely that 
she would have had any perceptible influence on Simon's 
heart, for she would not have presumed to be funny or familiar. 
But the encouraging support of six other lively lasses, and 
being withal in a frolicking mood, she let her merry tongue 
loose, and her gamboling fancy fly; and, without the least 
idea of doing it, she made Simon's heart simmer like a roast-> 
ing pippin. 

IJie eflect was as surprising as it was pleasing to him. A 
new-bom gladness seemed to tingle his old system like dance- 
music. He had never before been called a dear old darling, 
or a merry old duck, by such pretty pouting lips. Never in 
his recoUection had a pair of flashing black eyes looked at 
him in that loving way. Not a solitary once, in his whole 
lifetime, had he been coaxed to '' sing a song of sixpence " 
by such a bewitching voice; in fact, nobody had ever done him 
the honour of supposing him capable of singing a song of 
any sort. Female eyes had usually looked at him with cold- 
ness or disdain, if ever they deigned to look at him at all ; 
and female faces were drawn into sombre longitude at his 
approach, as if in mockery of the stony old miser who could 
not love anybody but himself. It is no wonder, then, that 
he laughed so uncommonly while the seven lively girls 
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grouped around him; no wonder that his long frozen-up feel* 
ings were thawed by such genial influences ; nor is it strange 
that he should lie and revolve the whole pleasing scene over 
and over again in his mind after he got into bed that night. 

" Heigho ! " sighed Simon, as he adjusted his flannel night- 
cap, and took another cough lozenge from a box beneath his 
piUow. "If my poor dear wife who is dead and gone had 
been as lively and cheerful as that prqtty lass whom I saw 
at Stubble's this afternoon, what a happy life I should have 
lived with her ! But she never even smiled in my presence, 
and that used to make me look gloomy. She was always 
peevish and fretful, which kept me from beiog kind and lov- 
ing to her, when I wished to be so. But, poor dear, she was 
not strong, either in body or mind ; and perhaps I was in 
fault for not removing from that dingy house, and allowing 
her a little more cheerful society. HaLf-a-dozen merry lasses 
for companions would have made a difference in her temper, 
I '11 be bound. Yes, I was in fault ; but not wholly so, for 
her mother was to blame too. She ought to have had more 
sense than to interfere in our domestic matters ; that sort of 
thing usually leads to a rupture. Well, poor Granny Farden is 
dead and gone; so I need not grumble at her now. I wonder 
if that lassie would have me if I asked her ? What a remark- 
able change it would make in my dreary life ! But I am too 
old for her. If I could adopt her as a daughter, I should 
hear her merry voice in my house. No, no, no; that won't do 
at all ; it is impracticable. Envious tongues would talk about 
it, and injure her reputation ; and I would not have that for 
the world. 

" Heigho ! '* sighed Simon again, after a few minutes' medi- 
tation. " I don't know when I have enjoyed myself so much 
as I have done this afternoon. A good genuine laugh is a 
blessed thing. I wish I could enjoy one every day. My 
money does not make me laugh, nay, it does not even excite 
me as it used to do when I was engaged in making it ; and 
I am troubled with the unpleasant reflection that it may make 
some poor mortals in the world cry, if I should die suddenly, 
and that thriftless son of mine should begin to scatter it." 
Simon then fell into a solemn reverie, and finally dropped off 
to sleep, and dreamed that he saw ten thousand ragged boys 
and girls scrambling for threepenny-bits, which he was throw- 
ing to them from his front attic window. He woke up with 
an unusual fit of laughter, took another lozenge, then iomd 
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off again and dreamed that he was riding to church in Scully's 
'wedding-coach, with Lydia by his side, and his son Ben on 
the box. 

I have already described Simon's smart attire and his jaunty 
air at Maggie's wedding. His marked attention to Miss Swan 
was observed by other persons besides Ben; and she was 
subjected to a more than customary share of banter and 
quizzing on that account, for it was the general opinion that 
die had fascinated the old gentleman ; or, as it was facetiously 
expressed, drawn the old snail quite out of his shell. 

" You must be joking," said Lydia, laughing till her merry 
eyes sparkled in tears of fun, when an experienced matron, in 
solemn mood, said she was certain old Mr Goldstone thought 
she (Lydia) was in earnest with her familiarity. " I have 
had a bit of fun with him certainly, but in the same spirit 
that I should have played with my grandfather; nothing 
more, I assure you, Mrs Dix ; and I cannot believe that he 
looks at me in any other way than as a giddy girl. Perhaps 
he thinks I deserve to be whipped for my mad-cap behaviour. 
It is impossible that he can be so silly as to think of me for 
his wife — ha, ha, ha ! Nonsense, Mrs Dix ! " 

But if such were Lydia's real sentiments respecting Simon's 
feelings or intentions, she was soon undeceived ; for, a few 
days afterwards, he drew up to her uncle's house in a cab, 
and solicited an interview with Miss Swan. 

Lydia was in the kitchen making pastry when the servant 
brought Mr Goldstone's card ; and her surprise and trepidation 
may be imagined. Without changing her dress, she entered 
the drawing-room, and received her visitor with an easy grace 
which she had some difficulty in assuming ; but her manner 
was sedately becoming her position as mistress of the house, 
and in company with a gentleman alone. 

After a few minutes' conversation on general topics, Mr 
Goldstone, with wonderful calmness, and in his usual gentle- 
manly style, told Lydia the object of his visit, which was to 
make her an offer of marriage. Observing that she changed 
colour, and looked embarrassed, he added, in a kind tone, 
"I daresay you are surprised at my presumption. You 
might with good reason doubt my judgment, or even question 
my seriousness, on account of the great disparity in our ages ; 
but, I assure you, I have carefully considered the subject, and, 
from my point of view, the obstacles do not appear to be so 
formidable as to mar your happiness, or I should not make 
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this proposal I would willingly ezplaia my ^iewfl more 
clearly to you ; but I will not stay now, for I can see that I 
have embarrassed you, my child. This visit was unexpected 
by you, I am sure. I wish you to take time to consider my 
proposal, and to consult your guardian. I will only ask you to 
allow me the privilege of another visit, to receive your verbal 
answer ; and whatever your decision may be, I trust that, at 
all events, you will ever regard me as your sincere Mend." 

Lydia was only able to articulate a few words, which Simon 
took for an assent to his last proposition ; so, with the most 
delicate desire to spare her further excitement, he shook hands 
with her and departed. When he had left the house, she ran 
up to her bedroom, and burst into tears. The merry, frolic- 
some, romping girl was for a few minutes overcome with 
sorrow for her folly in flirting with the kind old gentleman, 
and thoughtlessly leading him to hope for an impossibility. 

When her unde came home in the evening, her serious face 
showed that something unusual had occurred, and, in reply to 
his affectionate inquiries, she told him of the visit of Mr Gold- 
stone, and the object of it. After hearing her stoiy, her uncle 
laughed heartily, and Lydia could not help laughing with him, 
though she did not feel in a merry humour. 

'^ You should have said ^ boo ! ' to him, and scared him 
away," said her uncle. ** I wish I had been here to talk to 
the old goose. Beport says that he is the most inveterate 
miser in the land; so if you were to link yourself to him, it is 
very likely he would starve you to death. 'Tis true I have 
never spoken to the man, but I have heard his character long 
ago. Many you, indeed ! Pooh, pooh ! I have not patience 
enough to thmk of such a thing for a moment." 

*' His manner this morning was very gentle and dignified, 
uncle. There was nothing of the doting old lover in his 
address or dehieanour. I must say that for him.'' 

'* Do you want my consent to the match, Lyd 1 You know 
that is not necessary, for you are your own mistress now. You 
are twenty-two years old, come Sunday." 

'' Consent 1 Oh, dear no ! uncle ; I have no idea of accept- 
ing his offer. Of course not. But I do not want to offend 
him, or to cause him unnecessary trouble, for his manner was 
exceedingly kind ; and it is only right, you know, for me to 
treat him with respect. I have brought this about by my 
silly, thoughtless fun, but really I had no wish to do mischief. 
I thought I could be as familiar as I pleased witii such a veiy 
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old man, and he was so fanny himself that he led me on ; — 
you know what a romping mad-cap I can be, uncle/' 

^' You are right there, Lyd ; and you had better be sedate in 
future. But I will suggest an easy way to get rid of your old 
beau. When he comes here again, tell him that you are the 
most expensive girl in the city. I daresay you would be so 
Lyd, if you had plenty of money to give away. If that con- 
fession does not scare him, tell him that if you have him, he 
must settle, say £5000 on you, as private pocket-money, to 
spend as you please — ^ha, ha, ha ! I '11 warrant that wHl be 
enough to scare away all his love for you in a twinkling ; he 
will hobble off home, and you will never see him here again. 
Now brighten up, my dear, and don't think any more about 
it.'' . . . 

Three days afterwards, Mr Qoldstone called again at Lydia's 
house. He was dressed in a new suit of black clothes, of a 
becoming cut ; and he looked very genteel, without any of the 
old dandy appearance which he had shown in his modish attire 
at Maggie's wedding. Lydia received him without any visible 
embarrassment. She had prepared herself for the interview, 
and she assumed a sprightly demeanour. After a while, 
Simon, in a calm, collected tone, asked her if she had suffi- 
ciently considered his proposal. 

" Yes, Mr Goldstone, I have thought a good deal about it ; 
but it is only fair to tell you, first of all, that you would find 
me the most costly, noisy, wild, troublesome creature you 
ever heard of ; in short, I should be most dreadfully extra- 
vagant and a terrible fidget, and I don't know what besides." 

Simon smiled pleasantly, and said he should be only too 
happy to call her his wife, even if she had twice as many 
faUJngs as she really possessed. His reply took Lydia some- 
what by surprise ; but she soon recovered her self-possession, 
and, putting on her arch look again, she said, "But you 
know, Mr Goldstone, I should want a pocketful of money to 
spend every day." 

** You shall have it, my child, and anything you wish for 
besides, that is in my power to procure for you." 

" Oh, but I want a great lot of money in my own purse. I 
shall require at least £5000 made over to me absolutely, 
placed in my uncle's hands for me to spend as I like, for I am 
monstrously expensive." 

*' I will most gladly give you ten, aye, twenty thousand 
pounds, my child, for that is less than a quarter of what I 
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possess. I will secure tliat sum to you, for your own spedal 
use, to spend as you please ; and when that is spent, you 
shall have more ; I am sure you will not waste it. Moreover, 
you shall be the sole legatee of my property at my decease, 
for I am determined it shall not pander to the idleness and 
dissipation of my spendthrift son. Every shilling that I 
possess shall be yours, my child." 

"Oh! don't say any more to me, Mr Qoldstone, if you 
please," said Lydia, looking imploringly into his face. ^' Pray, 
don't say any more to me ! Your kindness oppresses me. I 
am truly sorry I have trifled with you. Forgive me, sir ; it 
was thoughtless folly, and not design, I assure you. I did 
not intend to mislead you into the belief that I could ever 
marry you. I cannot do it, sir. You are " She hesi- 
tated, and blushed deeply. 

"Too old," suggested Simon. "Yes, my dear child, I 
know it. It would be a very unequal match. I know too 
much of human nature to believe that any old man, verging 
upon seventy, is likely to engage the affections of a bright 
young girl upon a short acquaintance. Your present candour 
increases my confidence in you, and confirms the estimate I 
had formed of your character from personal observation and 
otherwise. Pardon me for checking you," he added, as Lydia 
was about to speak. " Hear me for a few minutes ; then I 
will depart, for it grieves me to cause you so much embarrass- 
ment; I deeply considered this matter before I resolved to 
speak to you. You will make a sacrifice, no doubt ; but I 
have allowed myself to hope that the power, in a pecuniary 
sense, of dispensing succour to so many objects of need will 
outweigh what might otherwise be to you insurmountable. 
A surprising change has taken place in me of late, and I can 
trace it partly to your happy ii^uence. Your dear, cheerful 
voice has opened a new joy-spring in my heart, and forced 
me to shake off my long-cherished avarice ; and now I see the 
world around me with other eyes. I believe I shall live to 
be beloved and respected, instead of being shunned and 
pointed at as a selfish, money-loving old hermit. I could 
explain much more of my recent experience, but I dread 
being prolix. At some other time I may tell you all. I 
have hoarded money for a son who, to my sorrow, has proved 
himself unworthy to be trusted with it. It would be a sin 
to leave it to him, for he would do mischief with it It shall 
be yours, Lydia, if you will accept of it; and the remainder 
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of my life shall be devoted to promoting your happiness, and 
in helping you to make others happy. Consider again about 
it, my dear child, calmly and dispassionately. I will wait a 
week longer for your decision." Simon then shook hands 
with the agitated girl, and considerately withdrew. 

" Well, well ! you have thoroughly astounded me, girl," 
said Mr Balmer, Lydia's uncle, when, on his return home in 
the evening, she had related the whole particulars of her in- 
terview wi& Mr Goldstone. "What do you think about it, 
Lydl" 

** I have been so excited all day, unde, that I dare not tell 
you my thoughts, lest you should think me crazy." 

" I can see you are looking anxious, my girl ; so you had 
better not say any more about it at present. You will be 
able to consider the affair calmly by the time Mr Goldstone 
calls again, and I will ponder over it too ; for it is only fair to 
him to think seriously about it, though at first I was inclined 
to treat it as a joke. His behaviour has been very gentle- 
man-like, and his confidence and liberality are truly wonder- 
ful. He must have been terribly belied, or else you have 
wrought a marvellous change in him, Lyd." Her uncle then 
began to chat in his liveliest strain upon current news of the 
day, the most exciting of which was the arrival in Sydney of 
a lady of the Bloomer persuasion, who was going to reform the 
tastes of the currency lasses in the important matter of dress. 

Nearly a week had elapsed, when one evening, as Mr Balmer 
was reclining in his arm-chair by the fire, his niece seated her- 
self on a carpeted foot-stool, and placing her hands on his 
knees, said she was going to speak to him respecting Mr 
Goldstone, as she expected him to call the next day. '< You 
know, dear uncle, I have always had a desire for plenty of 
money, so that I could help those who are suffering from 
poverty and sickness ; but I never had an idea of owning such 
an immense sum as I have now within my reacL I think I 
should do right in accepting Mr Goldstone's offer." 

« For the sake of his money, Lyd 1 '* 

" Principally so, I admit, uncle, for the sake of the good I 
might do with it. How many sad hearts I may be able to 
cheer in the course of a year I How many poor outcast 
ohildren I may be able to dothe and educate ! How many 
charitable institutions, that are now languishing for want of 
funds, I may be able to assist from my heavy purse ! And 
lastly^ though it will be my first object, how comfortably I 
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can settle you for life^ dear uncle, and save you from tlie ne- 
cessity of sitting in a cold office all day when your rheumatism 
is so severe." 

Tears stood in Mr Balmer's eyes as he gazed at the upturned 
face of his beautiful niece, and it was some time before he 
could speak ; at length he said, '^ You must leave me out of 
your reckoning, Lyd. I will never consent to your bartering 
your happiness on my account.'' 

*^ Bartering my happiness, dear uncle ! Will it not be happi- 
ness to do good in the world with money which would other* 
wise remain locked up in an iron box 1 Indeed, it will ; and I 
shall have so much good work to do that I shaUnot find leisure 
to be unhappy. As regards yourself, you mustlivewith me ; and 
if you object to that part of the bargain, my decision is made 
at once. I shall want your experienced judgment to help me 
in laying out my money carefully and usefully. I would not 
incur the responsibility of doing it all myself, I am such a little 
goose, you know, and designing people would impose upon me." 

Uncle Will smiled pleasantiy at the idea of having nothing 
else to do but spend money ; then remarked, " Well, my dear, 
you know I appreciate your generosity ; but we will not argue 
the point concerning myself just now; it is the least important 
part of the matter. Have you duly considered how you will 
be able to bear the quizzical banter of your old playfellows, 
and the cynical remarks of disappointed young beaux, and 
tattling gossips 1 It is only reasonable, you know, to expect' 
that your marriage with a rich old gentleman will set a lot of 
tongues talking and heads wagging. It will certainly be said 
that you have married for money.'* 

** As for all that, uncle, I don't know that it is worth much 
consideration, when we look at the many advantages in the 
other scale," said Lydia, with a merry look. " At any rate, 
those things shall not influence me, if you approve o{ my 
marriage. I shall never be able to please everybody, marry 
whom I may, or if I live an old maid. There is this comfort- 
ing idea, after all ; 1 shall not hear what is said of me, for 
envious folks are generally considerate enough to say spiteful 
things out of the hearing of the person spoken against ; and 
mere saucy words aimed at my back will not pierce me like 
arrows or air-gun bullets. Besides, don't you see, uncle Will, 
I may hear some nice soft words, for folks are often very 
polite to rich men's wives." 

" So far so good, Lyd j you are a sensible little puss, though 
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you are sucli a romjping plague to me at times," said Uncle 
Will, kissing her fondly. ** Now comes the most important 
question of all, and there must be no joking over it : Can 
you honestly make the solemn vow to * love, honour, cherish, 
and obey ' Mr Goldstone for life 1 " 

Lydia's face looked thoughtfully serious as she replied, " I 
believe I shall love Mr Goldstone dearly, for love begets love, 
you know, uncle. He is so kind and gentle, and so scrupul- 
ously delicate in his demeanour to me, without a particle of 
the monkeyfied manner which some old men affect; then he is 
so learned and clever you know; he can teach me such a lot of 
wisdom, and there is nothing I so much need as that. I dare- 
say many people will think that it is impossible I can make 
a dutiful wife to a man so much older than myself ; but I 
think they will be all mistaken. 1 shall be happy, uncle, if 
you approve of what I do.'* 

A long discussion ensued, which I need not relate ; but the 
result was, that Mr Balmer assented to the plans of his niece, 
and the next day Mr Goldstone was overjoyed at hearing a 
decision quite opposite to the one he had anticipated. 

Ben Goldstone was violently opposed to the match, and 
even threatened to make application to the judges for a writ 
of lunatico tnquirendo; but his undutiful opposition was 
treated with calm indifference by his father ; and Ben was 
almost lunatic himself with rage and disappointment. Gos- 
siping neighbours al$o had a good deal to say about the 
young belle and her old beau, and some of them professed to 
be quite shocked at the connexion; nevertheless, preparations 
for the wedding went on, perhaps as smoothly as if no one 
had been shocked at all over it. 

Lydia had explained to Simon that she did not wish for a 
very large house, and he kindly bade her please herself ; so, 
with the aid of her uncle, she found a suitable villa residence 
about a mile from Sydney, and had it furnished to her own 
taste. After it was all in order, Simon went to see it, and 
said he was delighted with everything she had done. 

In due course the promised deed of settlement was executed, 
and Simon and Lydia were married. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Old Simon and his young wife at home. — Uncle Will, the good old 
English gentleman. — His happy influence over Simon. 

Lydia. Iiad appended the significant words '^ no cards " to the 
announcement of her marriage in the newspapers, and she 
secretly wished there would be no ceremonious callers ; but 
she was not gratified in that respect, for soon after her return 
to town with her husband, she had many fashionable visitors. 
It is paradoxical, if not strange, that the persons who were 
most shocked at her engagement with a rich old man were 
strongest in their congratulations on her fortunate lot, and 
* wished her joy with more fluency of speech than did those 
friends who really meant all they said, but said very little. 

The marriage was town-talk for a day or two, and caused a 
sensation almost equal to the recent balloon explosion at the 
Haymarket. Of course there were some caustic jokes made 
about old Simon and his young wife j and some witty epigram- 
matic puns on their names were composed for private circula- 
tion. Some base inuendoes were also uttered by certain 
masculines, who estimate female virtue by th|^ low standard 
of their own moral perceptions or qualities ; but as Lydia did 
not hear the scandalous remarks, she was not shocked hy 
them. 

After the excitement of receiving and returning calls was 
over, and Lydia had settled down to a quiet routine, she 
began to devise plans for employing her time and money 
usefully ; and the dearly-bought experience of her ifiicle was 
called into practical use, to guide her in her philanthropic 
designs. Mr Goldstone spent a good deal of his time in his 
library ; but, though studious, he was not mopish — ^far from 
it ; he was very cheerful in her society, and was ever ready 
to give her advice on any subject she propounded, and all 
her plans for doing good met with his ready acquiescence. 

Mr Balmer, or Uncle Will, as he was usually called, Was a 
fine old English gentleman of fifty-seven summers. He had 
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a comfortably portly frame, and was very active for his age. 
The first glance at his jovial-looking face would have assured 
any sensible person that there was not an atom of the crusty 
old bachelor in his composition, and any one who knew where 
to look for his bump of benevolence, would not be long in 
deciding that he ^' had a heart that could feel for another." 
His twinkling black eyes seemed full of sympathy, intelligence, 
and fun ; his manner was at all times open and confiding ; 
and his disposition generous in the extreme. He had been 
tolerably rich at one time of his life ; but through helping 
everybody but himself, he lost his money. But he did not 
lose his self-respect or his peace of mind ; nor did he fret 
about his lost riches, in the maudlin hope of exciting pity. 
Whenever trials came from which he could not honourably 
escape, he would say, ** It is all right. My Almighty Father 
knows what is best for me, and I am sure he will not suffer 
me to be afiiicted beyond what is necessary to keep me 
humble. ' The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want.' " 

Uncle Will might have embarked in business again, for 
several good friends offered to lend him the necessary capital ; 
but he was averse to borrowing money, lest he should lose it ; 
so he accepted a situation as clerk in a merchant's office, which 
post he filled for several years, until his niece persuaded him 
to resign it, and in her arch way told him he was to consider 
himself engaged to her as amanuensis, or *^ man Friday." 

Lydia had two rooms in her new house set apart for her 
uncle, furnished with everything she could think of to make 
him comfortable. She also insisted on his receiving £5 a 
week as pocket-money, for she knew the joy it afforded him to 
relieve distress in a quiet way. It would not have been an 
easy matter for a niece of mere ordinary tact to have induced 
Uncle Will to accept of such liberal bounty ; but Lydia had 
such a happy way of managing him, that he could seldom re- 
sist her, and she almost did as she pleased with him. If he 
began to object to anything she proposed for his benefit, she 
would threaten to tickle him into submission ; and he never 
could stand that infliction. She managed her husband in a 
similarly pleasant way ; and it was fun to see the old 
men lauglung at the sayings and doings of their merry little 
mbnitress in her whimsical efforts to " keep her two trouble- 
some boys in order." 

Uncle Will was a quiet unobtrusive Christian. He lived 
a life of faith, and it was nearly always summer in his soul. 
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He did Qot talk mucli abont religion, unless it' was to encour- 
age a poor way-worn pilgrim, or to lead some benighted one 
into the light of truth ; but his lamp was always burning, and 
its gladsome glow has led many around him to believe in the 
reality of the hope which enabled him to show a cheerful 
courage under losses and crosses, which would have bowed 
some men's spirits to the dust, or kept them enveloped in the 
gloom of despair. Such desponding ones may perhaps say, 
" It was natural for Uncle Will to show strong confidence in 
the supply of his daily wants, with such a niece, and such a 
home, and withal £5 a week of certain income/' It is true 
enough that it is easier for a sailor to trust in the strength of 
his ship's tackling in £Lae weather and smooth water, than it 
is when clawing off a lee-shore in a gale of wind ; but a 
thorough sailor will never lose heart so long as he is outside 
of the breakers, and a thorough Christian will never cast 
away his faith in Gk)d so long as he is this side of the grave. 

Uncle Will was a well-read man, but his life's guide-book 
was the Bible, and with it he was most intimately acquainted. 
He has often been heard to say, that he would not barter the 
store of Scriptural texts which he had in his memory for a 
nabob's fortune. His stock of psalms and hymns, too, was 
surprising, and he was very fond of singing. He did not 
object to secular music of a harmless kind, and his collection 
of old songs would have been a good stock-in-trade for a pro- 
fessional ballad-singer, but he was most partial to old- 
fashioned psalm-music. He was fond of children, and few 
things pleased him more than to have a bit of fun with a group 
of merry boys and girls, and for the time being he was a boy 
again, and leader of the frolics. 

A warm attachment soon grew up between Unde WiU and 
Simon, and they spent much time together. It was both 
pleasing and instructive for Lydia to sit and hear the old men 
chat about the past and present affairs of the world ; of the 
progress of scientific discovery, and the advancement of social 
and political reform. Occasionally the conversation would 
lead to remarks on the moral and religious movements of the 
age ; but then she usually observed that her husband grew less 
eloquent than he had been upon other topics, and would 
courteously shift the subject, or propose some music or a game 
at chess, which interesting game both gentlemen played 
skilfully. 

One afternoon, Lydia was sitting at her work-table, and her 
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husband was reading aloud, as he often did, stopping occasion- 
ally to explain some passage which might appear abstruse 
to her less experienced mind. The book he had selected, and 
which was of engrossing interest to Lydia, was entitled '^ The 
Tongue of Fire.'' After a while he suddenly ceased reading, and 
appeared to be in deep thought. Lydia did not disturb hia 
reverie by asking him " what he was thinking of 1 " or " what 
was the matter with him 1 " or any of the silly sort of questions 
which some good wives are in the habit of teasing their hus- 
bands with when they wish to be left alone; so she noiselessly 
opened a scrap-book which lay on the centre table, and soon 
found something to interest her. Presently Simon remarked, 
" What have you there, my bird, that makes you smile so 
pleasanliy)" 

" Oh, I thought you were taking a nap, deary. You shall 
hear what I was smiling at ; it may make you smile too. I 
fancy you are unusually dull this afternoon." 

" I am so, my child, but pray don't be uneasy ; there is 
nothing very serious the matter. Read to me what so amused 
you a minute ago." Lydia then read the subjoined extract, 
entitled "A Receipt for Low Spirits " : — 

<< ^ake an ounce of the seeds of resolution, mixed well with the oil 
of good conscience, infuse into it a large spoonful of the salts of 
patience ; distil very carefully a composing plant called " others' woes," 
which you will find in every part of the garden of life, growing under 
the broiad leaves of disguise ; add a small quantity, and it will greatly 
assist the salts of patience in their operation; gather a handful of the 
blossom of hope, then sweeten them properly with the balm of prud- 
ence ; and if you can get any of the seeds of true friendship, you will 
then have the most valuable medicine that can be administered. But 
you must be careful to get some of the seeds of truefrteruishipy as there 
is a seed very much like it called " self-interest," which will spoil the 
whole composition. Make the ingredients into pills, take one night 
and morning, and the cure will be effected." 

*' Ha, ha, ha !" laughed Lydia^ " I will make a big boxful 
of those pills for family use. Now, Simmy!" she added, 
rising and stroking her husband's thin locks affectionately, 
** TeU me what made you look so thoughtful before I tickled 
your fancy, and made you laugh. Come, sir 1 tell mm all 
about it tins minute, or I shaU surmise all sorts of funny 
things, and blame myself, of course, for that is quite natural." 

"It was merely a simple remark your unde made last night 
that came into my mind all of a sudden. Nothing more, I 
assure you ; so pray do not trouble yourself. Now, love, I 
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think I should enjoy a nap for half-an-hour. Will you play 
over that pretty little song uncle and you were singing last 
night'* 

Lydia placed a cushion behind her husband's head, then 
sat down to the piano and sang in a soft key, '^ A Day's March 
nearer Home !" When she had finished the song, Simon was 
asleep ; so she glided out of the room, and joined her uncle, 
who was making some preparations on the lawn for fating 
the children of the School of Industry on the ensuing day. 
After a few words of encouragement to her worthy relative on 
the admirable arrangements he was making for the entertain- 
ment of his youthful visitors, she told him of the singular 
depression wMch she had just observed in her husband, and 
asked her uncle the nature of their late conversation, for she 
feared they might have had some misunderstanding. 

Unde Will smiled as though it were gladsome news to him, 
and then replied kindly, " Don't distress yourself in the least, 
my dear. I think I can explain it all in a minute. I was 
talking with Simon last night about the various charitable 
institutions in the city that you and I have visited this week. 
I spoke of the urgent necessity there was for other establish- 
ments, especially a night refuge for the destitute and a home 
for the indigent blind,* when he remarked that he had an 
idea of endowing a night refuge for street vagrants ; for, he 
added with a sigh, ' I have a son for whose benefit I have 
wasted the best years of my life, — ^that is to say, I have toiled 
and pinched to hoard up money, in the blind belief that I was 
doing it for his benefit, and totally unconscious that I was 
thus cankering my own heart with selfishness and all kinds 
of hateful meanness that spring therefrom. That son is going 
to ruin as fast as he can go. His present reckless career, which 
he little thinks I am so well acquainted with, must inevitably 
end in misery and want, if it is not cut short by a sudden 
death. I am powerless to stop him in his reckless course, for 
I have no influence over him. I have resolved not to minister 
to his profligacy by bequeathing him money at my decease ; 
but I should like to provide a home for him, or a roof where 
he night get shelter from the cold night storms, and not be 
necessitated, as so many unhappy creatures are, to lie out on 
the race-course, or under the trees in the Domain, when his 
miserable career draws near to its close.' 

. *,T?®F® ^ ^^^ * night refuge in Sydney, also a temporary a^Ium 
for blind persons in connexion with the Deaf and Dumb Institution. 
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" I replied," continned Uncle Will, " that it waa a praise- 
^vortll7 forethought which other sorrowing parents in the land 
would do well to imitate ; still, it was of comparatively small 
moment whether or not he had a roof to shelter his poverty- 
stricken body if his soul were prepared for the great here- 
after. That is about the substance of what passed between 
Simon and me last night, Lyd. I was going to say a little 
more when the supper-bell rang. But as you will have to 
superintend the preparations for the juvenile feast, Lyd, I 
may have a little more close conversation with him this even- 
ing. He is evidently concerned for his own as well as for 
his son's soul." 

When tea was over, Lydia said she must go into the kitchen 
for an hour or two, to keep her maids at work ; so the gentle- 
men were left together in the parlour. After a while, the 
subject of human happiness was broached, and an animated 
conversation ensued, in the course of which Simon quoted the 
follovnng lines from Willis, as being in harmony with his 
own ideas on the subject of discussion : — 

" 'Tia to have 
Attentive and believing faculties ; 
To go abroad rejoicing in the joy 
Of beautiful and well-created things ; 
To love the voice of waters, and the sheen 
Of silver fountains leaping to the sea ; 
To thrill with the rioh melody of birds 
Living their life of music ; to be glad 
In the gay sunshine, reverent in the storm ; 
To see a beauty in the stirring leaf, 
And find calm thoughts beneath the whispering tree ; 
To see, and hear, and breathe the evidence 
Of God's deep wisdom in the natural world." 

" Very pretty thoughts certainly, and smoothly expressed, 
and my feelings vibrate to every word " said Mr Balmer. " I 
dearly love the works of nature, for in them I can trace the 
infinite wisdom of their Omnipotent Creator. Still, none of 
the wonders or beauties that I behold in the world around 
me, or in the starry skies above me, would bring to me indi- 
vidually the comforting assurance of the life of the world to 
come. God's holy Word alone reveals that to my heart. The 
book of nature is gloriously wonderful, but God's Word is life- 
breathing, and yields spiritual joy unspeakable to the humble 
believer." 

" The Bible is a wondrously mysterious book," remarked 
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SimoDy with an inquiring glance at the glowing face of his 
friend. 

" I presume you have read it extensively, Mr Goldstone ? " 

"Yes, sir, from beginning to end, over and over again; but 
I sadly confess that I do not understand it as you do. I have 
also read the philosophy of many astute thinkers and the ar- 
guments of learned controversialists without number, but my 
obtuseness is not removed." 

^' There are many things in the Bible that are hard to be 
understood; still, there is an inexhaustible fund of truth which 
the simplest mind can receive, if the Scriptures be searched 
with a sincere desire to know God's will, and with earnest 
prayer to Him for spiritual enlightenment. That poor old 
cripple to whom you gave a greatcoat this afternoon is but 
barely able to read, and yet he could tell you more about the 
spiritual power of God's Word than you would learn from the 
works of all the learned rationalistic writers whom you named 
to me the other day.'' 

"I daresay you are right, Mr Balmer. I do sincerely wish 
I could derive the same amount of light and comfort that 
you get in reading the Bible," said Mr Goldstone, with a sigh. 
" I have often been overwhelmed with wonder at some parts 
of it, but I have never experienced a comforting feeling ; and 
I have, when reading other parts, been subject to influences 
that I should not like to name. How is this 1 " 

^' Let me repeat what I heard a minister say a few Sundays 
ago in the course of an able sermon, which I shall never for- 
get,'* remarked Mr Balmer. "The reverend gentleman 
modestly premised that the following figurative exposition 
was addressed to the boys of the college of which he is Prin- 
cipal ; but I think it may be addressed to many boys outside 
of his college, and to a multitude of old folks as well. Ho 
said, when expatiating on the inestimable qualities of God's 
holy Word, ** There are some things in the Bible which I 
should not have put there if I had written the book; but God 
is wiser than I, and He has seen fit to put them there with a 
good purpose, no doubt. Suppose a garden, stocked witli 
choice flowers, had in one comer of it a carrion carcas€t, K a 
bee and a blow-fly entered that garden, the bee would, sip 
honey from the flowers but would not touch the carrion, while 
the blow-fly would go straightway to the comer where the car- 
case was, and perhaps not even stop to light on a flower. The 
Bible is like a rich parterre; and when we see any one leaving 
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the flowers which abound therein for those excrescences which 
are doubtless left there for admonition and warning, we see at 
once that he is certainly not a bee. Those parts which I^ in 
my short-sighted judgment, would have left out are perhaps 
put in the book for us to test ourselves by, to see whether we 
are bees or blow-flies." 

'^ Alas 1 I fear that I have been a blow-fly 1 '^ said Simon^ 
with a mournful look. 

'^ Pardon me, Mr Goldstone. I did not mean to be per- 
sonaL I am very sorry that " 

" The figure aptly applies to me, sir," interrupted Simon ; 
^^ and you need not be sorry for having quoted it, but quite 
the contrary. It is exactly my case ; and perhaps it would 
equally apply to many of tbe learned sceptics whose writings 
I have studied with far more earnestness than I have studied 
God's Word itself . Tes, Mr Balmer ; those rationalistic writers 
that I named are blow-flies; and I would at this moment give 
all I possess if I could wholly rid my mind of the infidel 
dogmas they have blown into it, to the destruction of my 
present peace, and the blighting of my hope of happiness in 
the world to come." 

** God's Word will show you the way to find a peace that 
passes all understanding," Mr Goldstone. 

" Yes ; I believe that is true, sir. I thank God for the 
spark of true light which I now possess, but I long for more 
than a spark; I want to * be enlightened with the light of the 
living.'" 

'^ Seek, and you shall find," said Mr Balmer. 

" Yes, sir, I will seek ; I will search the Scriptures dili- 
gently, and with humble prayer to God to open my eyes 
* that I may behold wondrous things out of His law.' I am 
grateful to you, Mr Balmer, for the Christian counsel which 
you have given me from time to time, and for the consistent 
example you have shown me, which has perhaps had more 
influence upon me than mere precept. Oh, that I had met 
with such a faithful friend as you fifty years ago I What a 
multitude of sins might have been hidden or prevented. 
But, thank Gk)d ! it is not too late to turn to Him, though it 
be the eleventh hour." 

" I am joyful, indeed, that I have, in my humble way, been 
instrumental to your spiritual enlightenment, Mr Goldstone. 
It is the duty of every Christian to speak a * word in season ; ' 
and a powerful incentive is given him to do so in the very 
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text which you have just now partially quoted — the last 
words the apostle James wrote. By the way, I have a sermon 
by a great preacher from that very text; and if you will allow 
me, I will read you a short passage which particularly struck 
me, showing the wonderful influence of individual effort under 
the providential guidance of Almighty Qod." 

Mr Qoldstone intimated his desire to hear the passage 
referred to ; so Mr Balmer read as follows : — 

" Oh ! you do not know what you do when you convert a 
soul. Think of death, the death of the body — ^nay, that is 
nothing ; think of the death of the soul, more terrible far 
than the death of the body. Saving a soul from death ! And 
then, that is not all ; you stop the train of evil. Save one 
soul, and you save sJl the souls whom that one soul would 
have corrupted, and all the souls whom that one soul will 
reclaim. The influence is mighty, and goes spreading on 
like the ripple of a lake, until the only stoppage to the 
circulation is the boundary of the lake itself. There, in the 
far-off olden time, is the pious mother teaching the lessons of 
gospel truth to her child from the Dutch tiles upon the 
mantel-piece. The seed enters into his heart ; he grows up 
and becomes a minister of the gospel, and his name is Philip 
Doddridge. The mother dies ; but the son lives, and his 
works live, and he writes ' The Rise and Progress of Beligion 
in the Soul ; ' and that work has a large circulation, and 
enters into the heart of a rich man^ wise, valiant, honourable, 
reputable, and fuU of everything that the world covets and 
enjoys; it is like an arrow in a sure place, and it makes an im- 
pression upon him which issues in his conversion, and that 
man was William Wilberf orce ; and he wrote a book entitled 
* Practical Christianity,' which, from the position and ante- 
cedents of the writer, gets a large circulation too ; and north 
and south, and east and west, the copies fly ; and far down 
in the south, they get into the hands of a man, and give him 
clearer views of godliness than he has ever known before, 
and that man is Legh Bichmond; and he writes 'The 
Dauyman's Daughter,' which has gone, by Qod*s good hand, 
converting thousands upon thousands instrumentally, from 
that day to this. And then, far up in the north again, in a 
country manse of Scotland, that book falls into the hands 
of a minister who has been preaching a gospel that he did not 
know ; it gave him clearer views of truth, and brought him 
to the feet of Jesus ; and with what power and vigour did he 
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procl&im the truth ! His name was Thomas Chalmers; and all 
Scotland rings with the testimony which he bore for the 
truth of Christ. You do not know what you do, when you 
convert a souL" 

"That is very wonderful," said Simon- **I have been 
thinking while you were reading, Mr Balmer, that if I could 
influence my old friend Eoberts, what a deal of evil it might 
prevent, for he has a great influence over many young men. 
But stay — ^I must first learn the way of holiness myself before 
I presume to teach others." 

" Christ is the way, Mr Qoldstone ; and He has promise 
wisdom to all who lack it. ' Ask, and ye shall receive.' " 

Lydia just then tapped at the door to say that supper was 
ready ; so the interesting conversation terminated. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

A summary of Ben Goldstone's doings sinee his marriage. — His com- 
mercial transactions with Mr Stubble. — Poor Maggie's domestic 
misery. — ^Biddy Flynn's sympathy. 

To attempt a clear and comprehensiye explanation of Ben 
Qoldstone's financial progress for the three years succeeding 
his marriage would be fruitless, for he himself boastfully de- 
clared that he would defy a lawyer to fathom his schemes, and 
in his poetical moods he has often exclaimed, *' Deep as the 

d 1 is Benjamin 1" Assuming that Ben was right for 

once, it would scarcely be a pleasant investigation, if it were 
practicable, to get to the bottom of his affairs ; so, I shall taJke 
a mere surface glance at them, which will be deep enough for 
my purpose. 

The cash which he held as private banker for Mr Stubble, 
and his winnings from Nabal Samms, had, by a little jingling 
manipulation, gained him the reputation of being a capi- 
taUst How he had acquired the money, no one took tlie 
liberty to inquire ; that was of but little consequence compared 
with the fact that he had money, which no one could doubt 
who was in his company for five minutes. He soon became a 
man of mark in sporting and in commercial circles, especially 
as he manifested a lively disposition to sport or to speculate witih 
his capital. All the brokers in town regarded hun as a desir- 
able client ; and though for a time directors were as shy of 
his paper as sly old fish are of a bare hook, after a while any 
of the banks would discount his bills as eagerly as a red bream 
would bite at a yellow-tail. He was on familiar terms with 
all the ^' horsey " men in the metropolis, and was better known 
at Tattersall's than Tattersall himself. 

His active superintendence of repairs to the old house in 
Slumm Street had been helpful to him, inasmuch as it 
showed that he was on good terms with his wealthy sire; and 
he contrived to induce the current belief that he had the super- 
vision of the whole of his fother's property. It was also quietly 
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nimonred tliat Le had got £5000 cash down with his wife. 
Mr Stubble was quite prepared to give X2000 to his daughter 
for a mamage-portion ; indeed he had a notion that money was 
always expected to be forthcoming at marriage in high life ; but 
as Ben did not even hint at it^ Joe x^frained from opening the 
subject. It was not extreme modesty, however, which kept 
Ben silent ; but he was desirous of impressing his father-in-law 
with the idea that he had plenty of money of his own. He 
shrewdly estimated that he would get whatever cash he wanted 
from Joe if he went carefully to work ; in short, all Ben's acts 
showed him to be a calculating youth. The carriage and 
horses, for instance, cost him nearly £200 ; but he received 
more than that sum as ^iet commission from the upholsterer^ 
the tailor, and. the contractor who repaired the house. Thus 
he made Mr Stubble pay for the tam-out ; while he, Ben, had 
the credit of being uncommonly liberal, and considerate in the 
extreme. The additional prestige which the carriage gave to 
the family was a collateral advantage to Ben, and helpful to 
his plans for getting his name up. 

Bob Stubble, although aware of Ben's difficulty in raising 
money to meet the bills payable to Mr Stubble, did not sus- 
pect him of being more than temporarily short of cash. Bob's 
disagreement with his parents, and his subsequent departure 
from the colony, prevented him from knowing anything more 
of Ben's movements ; and his desire to spare his sister's feel- 
ings prevented him from explaining what he did know of 
Ben's disreputable method of making money, and of his general 
lack of moral principle. 

The bill for £2500 was duly honoured, and thus a dead 
weight of prejudice was removed from Mr Stubble's mind 
against that species of paper currency; and sundry minor 
speculations which he entered upon having turned out pro- 
fitable, he was stimulated to launch out upon his credit, in- 
stead of nervously confining himself to simple cash transac- 
tions, which Ben designated as a mere cheap-butcher's style of 
doing business. Mr Stubble was induced to go largely into 
store cattle, which were then selling at a temptingly low 
figure. To obtain the ready cash, it was deemed necessary to 
resort to a common device well known as ** kite-flying," 
which Ben assured his credulous relative was all right so long 
as his bank directors did not find it out ; but even if they did 
know it, it was no matter, provided he were weU into their 
books, or stood well in their opinion as a man of capital 
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The cattle were sent, in convenient mobs, overland to Mel- 
bourne, and arrived there at a favourable time of scarcity; 
and the speculation netted nearly £7000 profit. Mr Stubble 
was natural!^ elated at that piece of good luck; and it gained 
him considerable idai wfth certain sharp men of business, 
who usually respect men who make money. 

Another venture in shipping cattle to New Zealand, when 
Ben went as supercargo, was not so fortunate, for expenses 
were enormously heavy; nevertheless, the transaction left a 
small profit, which was better than a loss, as Ben facetiously 
remarked. 

The next speculation was the purchase of a vessel for a 
trading voyage to the South Sea Islands. Ben predicted 
large gains from that venture, as he had some knowledge of 
the islands ; but he never cared to give the particulars of his 
experience for special reasons not delicate to mention. Mr 
Stubble did not enter heartily into that venture, because the 
principal article of trade was inferior spirits, and he had seen 
a good deal of mischief caused by that commodity in the 
bush. It was some time before he would be persuaded that 
there was any difference, in a moral point of view, between 
the sly grog-cart of the bush-hawker and the spirit-laden 
schooner of the island trader; but Ben, with his peculiar 
logic, demonstrated that the distinction was as dear as " Old 
Tom" itself; for the former traflBic was confined to alow dass 
of fellows, whose only capital were their carts and the rubbish 
in their kegs ; whereas the latter trade was made respectable 
by the countenance and support of men who carried high 
heads in the community, and who helped to make wholesome 
laws for us all. As for what was said and written about the 
demoralising influence of the trade on the poor islanders, that 
was all bosh ; a mere missionary outcry that nobody heeded. 
The natives in general were free and independent men, 
though they were half-naked ; and they had as much right to 
drink what they pleased as the enlightened citizens of Sydney, 
for whose convenience the Government sanctioned the licens- 
ing of more than half-a-thousand public-houses. ''Besides, 
daddy, you surely don't mean to set yourself up as a greater 
moralist than Mr Gall Deacon, or a more profound political 
economist than Mr Bobton V* said Ben, as a wind-up to his 
argument. 

"Not I, Ben. I bean't half as good or as knowing as 
either of them. I never said I was." 
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"Very well, then; Bobton has I don't know how many 
vessels in the island trade, and has been making money hand 
over fist, as sailors say, for many years past; and as for 
Gall Deacon, everybody knows that he is a large importer of 
spirits ; and I should like to know Vho would presume, on 
any Sunday morning, to say black is the white of his eye." 

At those two veritable examples Mr Stubble's conscientious 
scruples began to waver ; Ben's confident assertion, too, that 
the spec was like coining money, was a powerful stimulus to 
the love of gain, which lurks in every heart; and finally 
Joe's scruples were silenced, if not wholly removed. 

" Hooker has a brig to sell dirt cheap, daddy ; and we can 
get her on terms. She is an old clumbung ; but never mind, 
she will answer our purpose as well as if she were A 1. It is 
the fine-weather season, you know, and we are not going to 
load her as deep as a collier ; besides, she has first-rate pumps, 
and a life-boat on her port davits." 

The Bumhee was bought, and afterwards was ** thoroughly 
refitted ; " that is to say, she was smartened up with paint 
and pitch, and her rigging was rubbed down with the best tar. 
A sailor had a severe &11 to the deck, through boldly trusting 
his whole weight on the foot-rope of the f ore-top-galknt yard ; 
but he was carefully carried to the accident ward of the infir- 
mary. The marine surveyor was not quite satisfied with the 
Bumbet^s ground-tackle, and ordered another cable to be put 
on board ; so Ben bought an old one very cheap, and chuckled 
at his cleverness in cheating the surveyor, for the chain was 
not strong enough to tether a cow, though it looked nice and 
heavy. 

The Bumhee had a light cargo, judiciously stowed on her 
ballast, though her published manifest showed that she had 
a prodigious load for her tonnage. That discrepancy could 
only have been explained by Ben and a few of his allies, if 
any inquiry had been made about it. The ship and cargo 
were comfortably insured, and Ben started on his voyage with 
an old school-fellow for a skipper, a young gentleman who 
knew more nautical manoeuvres than are referred to in 
" Norrie's Epitome of Navigation," and as jolly a dog as ever 
kicked a common sailor. 

The Bumbee never returned to Sydney ; but Benjamin re- 
turned in about six months, with his captain and crew, and 
demonstrated, beyond all legal ^controversy, to the under- 
yrxitets, that the brig had struck a rock, " not laid down in 

Y 
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any charfc^'' off Tongartaboo ; and as she soon afterwards sank 
in deep water^ a survey was impracticable. The insurance was 
duly paid ^and thof^gb Mr Stubble thought the transaction 
entailed a dight loss, Benjamin secretly knew that it left a 
large profit ; and he liad Bid a pleasantly exciting cruise into 
the bargain. How it was possible to make profit out of a 
total wreck, I shall not stay to consider; but I daresay 
there are both shippers and dliip-owners in this part of the 
world who could explain the process, anomalous as it may 
seem. 

An extenslYe shipment to California of sour beer, with a 
forged label on the bottles, purporting it to be the double-stout 
of a well-known London brewer, did not turn out a favour- 
able speculation in any way. The sailors, with the proclivity 
which their class have for testing liquid cargo, broke bulk on 
the voyage, and got the cholera morbus for their pains ; so 
the whole parcel of pseudo XXX was condemned by the 
Board of Health at Honolula, having previously been terribly 
becursed by the surviving sailors on board ship. Mr Stubble 
really knew nothing of that nefarious transaction beyond 
bearing his share of the loss ; the whole affair was managed 
by Beigamin and a certain agent in town, whose turn for 
polished knavery was only equaled by Benjamin himself and 
by their mutual ally, whose name it is not polite to write in 
plain English. 

A dearing-out speculation in American ware, which Blarney 
the broker coaxed Mr Stubble to enter upon, gave him a good 
deal of anxiety, for he knew nothing about '^ Yankee notions," 
and subsequent heavy importations of similar goods had so 
glutted the market that, to quote a broker's phrase, ''they 
could not be placed so as to leave a favourable margin.'^ 
The bright faces of Joe's wooden clocks were getting dulled 
with mildew, and his fresh lobsters began to smdl sus- 
piciously stale; the rats were eating his dried apples by 
wholesale, and store rent was gradually eating up everything, 
to say nothing of interest of money lying dead. Altogether it 
was a very depressing affair, when, as if to crown Joe's troubles, 
a disastrous £G:e one night consumed the building in which the 
tmfortunate goods were stored. Poor Joe was in a sad state 
of excitement while the fire was blazing, and burnt his fingers 
badly in carrying hot " notions " from the buUding ; for as 
he did not know they were covered by insurance, he exerted 
himself like a salvage thief to save what he could. But Ben 
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presently eased Ms mind by calling Mm a fool for (trying to 
save the goods, as they were fully insured. " The origin of 
the fire was unknown." 

Benjamia's efforts to sell Ms fathoifi house in Slumm Street 
to Mr Stubble were unsuccessful. Mrs Stubble firmly opposed 
the purchase at any price, for it was in an intolerably low 
neighbourhood, and not fit for any genteel family to live in. 
To Ben's reminder that he was bom in the house, Peggy 
sharply replied she did not doubt it; and it was also clear to 
her that she should die in the house if she stayed there mti§h 
longer, for the stench from the drains was strong enough *tb 
kill a pig. Furthermore, she remarked, "if Mr Stubbie 
wanted to get rid of her, the safest way he could, do ii 
would be to buy the house, and she would say no more 
about it" 

That, of course, settled the question; but it did not affect 
Ben as much as it might have done under other circumstances, 
for he had contrived to get Mr Stubble mixed up with him in 
so many extensive transactions that he knew it was impossible 
for that gentleman to withdraw his capital, if he were ever so 
much inclined thereto. Ben had several accommodating friends 
in town, who were willing at any time to lend hnn their names 
in exchange for his own or Mr Stubble's; thus he found no 
difficulty in raising money to any extent he wished, and his 
swaggering importance was more than ever manifest. Mr 
Stubble was so much engaged with Ms political and social 
reform movements, that he did not look carefully into Ben's 
transactions ; and as he managed to show a profit on almost 
every venture by a ** cooking" process in which he was 
skilled, Joe was lulled into a fancied security, and actually 
believed he was making money in an easy way, quite as fast 
as some of the Sydney merchants, who were plodding with 
body and mind at their legitimate calling. 

It soon became known to the astute Zachary that Mr Stubble 
was entangled in the nets of a coterie of kite-fiyers, who were 
notoriously rotten, and some of them were roguishly inclined 
too. The commercial relationship between Mr Stubble and 
his son-in-law was not clearly understood ; but it was not 
deemed expedient to sift the mystery, lest Joe might take 
umbrage, and shift Ms account. Bankers have a peculiar 
delicacy in making obtrusive inquiries into the deiJings of 
clients of whose present stability there are tangible evidences; 
End it is not their business to caution rash customers, and run 
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the risk of actions at law for defamation. That would never 
pay dividends and bonuses ! 

In the iflKantime, Benjamin had been doing what he called 
a stroke or two in varioj3 ways, of which Mr Stubble knew 
nothing at aU. In the first place, he had helped to clear out 
Nabal Samms ; and that young spendthrift retired into 
obscurity with a blotched face, a broken constitution, and an 
allowance of a pound a week from his mother. Ben had also 
made his appearance on the Melbourne turf as an amateur 
book-maker, but the sporting Victorians were too knowing 
for him 3 he was '* hit hard," and lost a large sum of money. 
In trying to win some of it back at the billiard-table, he lost 
more. His skill at cards had never failed him in ordinary 
society ; so he tried his sharpest tricks, but was detected in a 
minute by men who knew twice as much as himself in that 
way. He was unmercifully kicked and bonneted, and only 
escaped scalping or gouging by his superior powers of running. 
Those mishaps, and many other mishaps and exploits during 
his ten weeks' stay in Victoria, he kept secret from Mr 
Stubble, who believed that his zealous son-in-law went to 
Melbourne solely for the purpose of seeing after an agent to 
whom they had consigned a quantity of horse feed. The 
agent in question was so tardy in making a return for the 
com, that Mr Stubble began to fear it had slipped his memory, 
or that he had slipped off himself, never to return ; so Ben- 
jamin volunteered to go and ^' touch him up.'' 

• a • • . • • 

Poor Maggie's connubial experience was an unhappy one 
indeed. Scarcely had a month elapsed from her wedding- 
day ere she was the object of an unlooked-for outburst of 
passion on the part of her husband which almost broke her 
heart. Anxiety for his personal safety had induced her to 
set out very late one night, in company with Biddy, in search 
of him. She met him a short distance from their house, 
staggering homeward intoxicated ; and his wrath at being, 
as he said, " watched by his wife," was so furious that even 
courageous Biddy tremblingly muttered that she " had niver 
heard the like afore from any sane man who wom't stark mad.' 

That was the beginning of Maggie's sorrows. A record of 
her subsequent sufferings would not be pleasant reading to 
any one ; so I shall not write more of it than the interest of 
my story demands. 

The day after the stormy ebullition just noticed. Ben 
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seemed sorry for his conduct, but tried to excuse it by saying 
that he always got ruffled if he felt that prying eyes were 
upon him. Maggie hung upon his neck, and tilth choking 
utterance promised never to go ou^ to look for hin) again^ ^ 
he were ever so late; and implored him not to say such 
dreadful things to her again, for she could not bear them. 
He said he was very sorry, and would never do so any more ; 
so Maggie dried her tears, and tried to look happy again. 

But Ben was a tippler^ and his disease had reached that 
chronic stage which is marked by a perpetual craving for 
alcoholic excitement. At the first blush of morning light he 
took a dram from a bottle at his bedside, and throughout the 
day he kept up the steam with nobblers out of number. It 
is pretty well known that steam will have vent in some way 
or other ; and Ben's alcoholic vapour often blew off in noisy 
jets of choler, and especially if those near to him were not 
able or willing to retort upon him in his own abusive style. 
He usually kept the lever of policy on the escape-valve during 
his intercourse with business men of influence, or with his 
sporting associates, whom it was expedient to avoid offending ; 
but when he entered his home, the most insignificant cause, 
the smallest screw loose in the domestic machinery, was enough 
to lift the valve and let the steam off with a vengeance,- and 
then his wife and the servants had to flee for their lives and 
limbs. The walls of his dining-room had many marks of 
broken tumblers, and other dangerous missiles, which he had 
thrown at the heads of the scampering objects of his sudden 
outbursts; and fractured furniture bore palpable indication 
of the destructive power of the high-pressure steam which I 
have figuratively alluded to. Before six months of wedded 
life passed, Ben had, in his seasons of temporary madness, 
torn his wife's treasured bridal attire into shreds, and demol- 
ished many of the valued presents which she received on her 
wedding-day ; but worse tiian all, the bright girl, whom he 
had solemnly vowed to love and cherish, had more than once 
been smitten to the floor by blows from his heavy fist. 

After the birth of her son, Maggie's health began to fail. 
For a short period her husband was less violent in his de- 
meanour, and treated her more kindly; but it was only a 
brief season of peace, for he soon relapsed into his old courses, 
and she became a neglected, broken-spirited wife. Like a 
fragile flower blasted by a cold wind, her beauty was gone, 
And her poor tWo face was prematurely wriokled by sorrow 
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aiid suffering. It is true tliat she had sometimes shoim her 
old sullen temper, which is not surprising; but Ben coarsefy 
vowed to stvnp that out of her, and he succeeded in doing it 
Very soon she was thoroughly subdued— cowed down, as he 
called it; and then her pensive looks were usually attributed 
to suUenness, which he assayed to cure by absenting himself 
from home for a week or more, to give her time to have her 
sulky fit out. 

Amid all her troubles Maggie never Eipoke of them to any 
one except to Biddy, who she knew was too shrewd not to 
observe all that was going on in that unhappy home. Biddy 
had often interposed to E^eld her mistress from violence, and 
at such times die gave the ^^masther" a bit of her mind in her 
own style, which made him quail before her. She had many 
times been ordered to leave the house instanter, but she re- 
solutely declared that she would ^'stop and be murthered 
forty times afore she wud lave Miss Maggie." On one 
memorable occasion, after savagely knocking his wife down, 
and then kicking her, Ben attempted to put Biddy out of the 
room by main force, when she turned on him like an in- 
furiated cat, and he was glad to escape from her teeth and 
nails, which he found were even sharper than her tongue. 

'^ Och I dash it all, Miss Maggie ! Where is aU yer spirit 
gone to at all?" exclaimed Biddy, in an excited manner, after 
the fierce contest above alluded to, and Ben had left the 
house. " Shure I Ve sane the day whin ye wudn't sit still to 

be knocked down and kicked by the like of" Here 

the little woman checked herself, and running up, clasped 
Maggie in her arms with a mother^s fondness. ''Ah, a- 
cushla ! I didn't mane to say half as much as that, but it 
slipped out onknown*st to me. I know ye *re ill and down- 
hearted, honey ; and ye Ve got no more pluck in yez nor a 
little kid, Gbd help ye. I won't shpake agin in that way, 
whatever comes ; so chare up, jewel, and don't ye frit about 
me the laste bit in life. I won't rin away from yez, niver 
fear, though I sed as much awhile agone, when I was dose 
up cranky." 

"You are very, very kind, Biddy; and I am sure yon 
would not willingly say a word to wound any one." 

" That 's true for ye, honey ! I wudn't say half a word, iv 
it didn't slip out afore I cud stop it. Still an' all, I ain't so 
out an' out particular as the Quid lady I heard tell ov once't. 
She was niver known to say a bad word aginst anybody tA 
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all, black or white. One dsLj some ov her boys an' gals were 
talldn' about the onld lady's vartues, an' one of 'em sed, ses 
he, 'I sartinly belave our dear ould granny wud have 
summat good to say even oy Satan himself.' 'Here she 
comes, an' I'll tell her what you say,' sed another broth of a 
boy. So whin the ould lady came in, he up an' told her that 
brother Jack had had the imperence to say that she wud 
shpake a good word for the d 1. * Well, my dear chil- 
dren,' sed the darling ould crayther, widout stopping to think 
for an instant, ' I wish we aU had Satan's industry and per- 
severance.' 

"Now, that's jist what I say meself," added Biddy. 
" Satan is all there for work — bad luck to him ! an' it's busy 
enough he 's been lately wid your own unf ort'nate family, Miss 
Maggie. But I won't shpake any more, honey, lest I say 
summat sharp agin him, for I don't like him a morsel, an' 
that's a fact; an' sure I've got a strong wakeness for sayin' 
out what I 've got aginst anybody, 'stead ov kapin' a lot ov 
savagery in me brist to make me look as sour as pickled 
cabbage.** 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Maggie's illness. — ^Biddy's gentle nursing and soothing counsel. — ^Poor 
Percy. — ^Ben Ooldstone's villany.— Heayy trouble looming over 
the Stubble family. 

'^ Now, Miss Maggie, sip a small tashte ov this nice beef-tay, 
what I Ve jist made meself/' said Biddy Flymi, one afternoon 
a few weeks after the scene described in the last chapter, as 
she entered a bed-room in Ben Goldstone's house, where 
Maggie sat, propped up with pillows, in an arm-chair. 

" Whisha ! What, cryin' agin, is it, honey ? Ah ! don't ye 
kape on doin' that same, or ye '11 break me poor ould heart 
intirely; so ye will. An' what is- it as is frittin' ye now, 
darlint ? " continued Biddy, with a look of tender interest 

" Shure, I see what 's the matther widout axin' yez. Ye 've 
bin to the bottom drawer beyont, an' I thought it was locked 
up safe enough. An' didn't I ax yez not to stir half-an-inch 
t]Il I came back agin ? " 

" Poor Percy ! " exclaimed Maggie, bursting into tears ; at 
the same time a little velvet cap dropped from under her 
wrapper. During the brief absence of her faithful attendant, 
Maggie had opened a drawer in her wardrobe which was full 
of precious relics, the clothing and toys of her late beloved 
boy, her only child 4ind her heart's idol, who had died very 
suddenly about five weeks before. The velvet cap was a 
birth-day present from Maggie to little Percy when he attained 
his second year. 

'' Hush I a-cushla! Don't think ov him at all till ye git 
strong again, — ^but it 's onpossible for ye not to do that, I *m 
thinkin', for none ov us can't conquer natur' intirely; but 
don't ye frit so sorrowfully, honey ! Poor Percy is all right, 
an' safe, an' happy, niver fear; aye, an' tin times more honoured 
nor if the mighty Queen of England had got him nursed to 
sleep in her lap." 

" The last words he spoke were, ' Dood-night, mamma I ' ** 
sobbed Maggie, « I felt a sad presentiment when I put him 
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into his cot that eveniDg, that something would happen to 
him very soon. He was too beautiful to live long : too much 
like an angel to stay in this crud world. Poor Sttle Percy 1" 

" Hush, darlint ! Don't cry so harrd. 'Deed, thin, he was 
a beautiful boy," said Biddy, wiping her eye& " But shure, 
Miss Maggie, he *s twinty hundred times more beautif uller 
now, for God's glory is shining on him. He is up in heaven, 
safe enough, out of the way ov trouble altogether ; an' it 's aisy 
he got there too, for he died whin he was asleep. Yis, yis ; 
he 's safe, not a doubt of it, for he didn't stay long enough 
in the worrld to lam wickedness, not the laste bit in life ; so 
there was nothin' for him but to go to glory in a twinkling, 
and not a worrd sed till him at all, save lovely words of wel- 
come ; and isn't that a happy thing for him, honey ? " 

" Oh, yes, indeed ; that is a great comfort," sobbed Maggie. 
"But do you think that all little children go to heaven, 
Biddy?" 

** Troth, I do think so, darlint I an* I Ve wished all me 
lifetime that I had died whin I was a little innocent babby. 
Hisht now, whiles I tell yez what our good parson sed t'other 
day in the church, ony I 'm feared I can't remember the illigant 
way he sed it. Ses he, * When all the people that iver lived 
in the worrld shall stand before God's awful bar at the great 
judgment-day, — and some on 'em looking mighty scared, no 
doubt, — thin there will be a wide opening made up the 
middle of the crowd ; the big folks will have to stand back 
right and left, and thin millions of little shining children will 
come flying up the open space, singing like birds of heaven ; 
an* God Almighty will smile at 'em, an' bid 'em come up 
dose beside Himself, for there is no judgment for thim to 
hear, bekase they niver did no sin.' Isn't that a nice x^leasant 
thought. Miss Maggie ? It is so. So all the young children 
will be right enough, an' darlint little Percy will be amongst 
that blessed flock ; and ye '11 see him there too. Now isn't 
that lovely to think about ? Doesn't it comfort yer heart, 
honey ? That it does, I '11 ingage." 

" Yes, Biddy, it is very consoling. I know he is better off 
than he could possibly be with me." 

^ Betther off ! 'Deed, thin, he is so, a million times or more ; 
for supposin' he had growed up to be the 'Tomey-General, or 
the right reverend Bishop himself, he wouldn't be nigh hand 
so safe a^ he is now. An' thin, on the other hand, suppose 
he had growedj up to be like hi a . ■■ "l ike no eud of poor 
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craythen who are crawling along to perdition, through a life- 
time of misery. Och ! I can't bear to think ov that for half 
a*[minate, — ^to picture precious Percy an awful wicked man. 
I can't do it at all ; an' yit many unlucky parents have lived 
to see the like : God help 'em. But your blessed boy is safe 
enough, thank Ood. So don't ye grieve any more about him^ 
jeweL" 

" I will try to think of your comforting words, Biddy ; and 
I will not cry any more, if I can help it. From the lessons 
I have had in the world, I should feel happy that my dear 
chUd is thus early removed from it ; but we cannot always 
make reason overcome feeling, you know." 

'^ That 's true enough, honey. All the rayson in the 
worrld wudn't cure rheumatism ; an* be the same token, it 
isn't raysonable to expect a mother not to feel the loss ov her 
child. I know that well enough ; 'deed, thin, she wudn't be 
very tinder iv she didn't do that. Still an' all, it's betther to 
be lookin' up at yer living treasure in heaven, nor it is to be 
thinkin' ov the marble-cowld body underground." 

" Yes, that is very true, Biddy ; and I will try to look 
upwards instead of looking downwards. I wish you would 
put that black dress of mine away somewhere. I cannot wear 
it, you know, and I do not like to see it" 

*' Nor I don't like to see it naythir. Miss Maggie," said 
Biddy, as she hung the dress in the wardrobe, and closed the 
door. ^ What on earth folks want to wear black dresses for 
whin their friends go to heaven, bates my understanding in- 
tirely ; so it does. Our parson sad t'other day, see he, * People 
wear black at funerals when they ought to wear white, an' 
strew the grave wid flowers. Angels were at the grave of 
Jesus; and shure, angels are often at the graves ov our 
friends too ; only we can't see 'em, bekase our eyes are full 
ov tears.' It 's my opinion that crape an' the like was only 
invinted to pick the pockets ov poor unforf nate widees an' 
orphans. But I won't shpake any more now, Miss Maggie, 
bekase I want ye to have a nap ; ye didn't sleep a single ^vnnk 
last night." Biddy then drew the window-curtains, so as to 
darken the room ; and sat down to watch in silence beside 
her suffering mistress. . . . 

" How long have I been asleep, Biddy ? " asked Maggie^ 
opening her eyes and gazing on her faithful attendant, who 
had moved to a seat by the window, and was sewing. 

" How long is it, darlint 1 Why, not more nor an hour. 
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Hisht now ! try and sleep a little bit longer ; it wull do ye a 
power ov good." 

" I cannot sleep again now, Biddy ; my side is very pain- 
fnL Will you change the wet bandage for me ?" 

" To be shure I wull, honey ! I was jist thinkin* to as ye 
to let me do it, soh. Och, musha I an' this place looks worser 
an' worser, so it does," exclaimed Biddy, as she applied a wet 
doth to a large bruise on Maggie's right side. ^^ Ye *d betther 
be lettin' me fitch a docther to look at this, honey ! It 's 
gittin' beyont my gumption." 

"No, no, Biddy 1 pray don't get a doctor. Ma would be 
sure to hear of it, and I could not then prevent her knowing 
the cause of my illness, and there would be dreadful work. I 
think it will get well if I keep wet cloths constantly applied 
to it." 

*' Yis, ye sed that ten days agone, jewel ; but it 's my 
belief it's beyond the power, ov simple cowld wather to 
cure ye ov that ugly lack anyhow. It's a spiteful look- 
ing" 

"Hush, Biddy. ' Don't call it a kick again," said Maggie, 
with tears in her eyes. " I would not have anybody know it 
for the world." 

" Shure, I 'm not goin* to tell anybody about it, darlint, for 
yer own sake. Not I indeed ; an' I won't say it agin ; so don't 
ye frit. There now, that 's nice an' cooL How do you feel 
now, dear 1 " 

" I think I am a Uttle easier now, thank you. Which way 
is the wind blowing, Biddy ? " 

" It's blowing mighty shtrong, Miss Maggie; an' the masther 
wull have a rale knockin' about iv he is on board the shtamer 
now, so he wull. He 'd raythir be ridin' a horse widout a 
saddle, I '11 ingage." 

« Is it a fair wind, Biddy 1 " 

"Not it, honey I It's foul enough for anythin', an' it's 
rainin' like peas an' beans. This is the right sort ov weather 
for wicked sinners to go to sea, bekase they sometimes say 
their prayers when they are afear'd ov being drownded. I 've 
sane ^m at it meself ; an' perhaps it wud have been a good 
thing for some ov 'em iv they had gone straight down to the 
bottom jist thin, poor sowls ; for, maybe, they niver prayed 
agin, afther 'em got on shore." 

" Benjamin said in his letter that he would be in Sydney 
to-night, for he has some particular matter to see p&pa about ; 
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but he will probably go away again to-morrow night, to finish 
his business in the country." 

" Ugh I more luck ta him ! " muttered Biddy to herself as 
she drew up the blinds to lighten the room. '^ An' iv he *d 
shtop away till I sind for him, he 'd have a pritty long spell 
in the country." 

'^ Tou had better go and get the tea ready Biddy ; and tell 
Mary to light a fire in the breakfast-parlour, and to put her 
master's slippers on the fender. He will be wet and cold if 
he comes home." 

'' Aye, and as snappish as a trapped dingo, forbye," mut- 
tered Biddy, but she audibly replied, "yes, honey ! I'll go and 
attend to it all this minute, an' I '11 bring you a cup ov tay 
in here firsht an' foremost." Away went Biddy on her errand, 
leaving Maggie reclining on a chair with her hand pressed to 
her aching side. 

The bruise, which Biddy said was the exact shape of a 
boot-heel, was caused by the brutal kick from Ben which I 
have before alluded to. Though Biddy was witness to the 
act, and had remarked, "it was a marcy it did not kick the 
life out ov the poor crayther intirely," she was not aware that 
Maggie suffered so severely from its effects, until a fortnight 
afterwards, when she could no longer conceal it. She firmly 
refused to call in medical aid, and Biddy had perseveringly ap- 
plied her sovereign specific, cold water. The pain continued 
to increase, however, and inflammatory symptoms appear- 
ing, Biddy had a strong doubt if it were right for her to treat 
the case any longer, and resolved that if the patient were 
not better the next day, she would fetch a doctor, whether her 
mistress sanctioned the act or not. 

About ten o'clock that evening Goldstone arrived home, 
very wet and suffering from the effects of sea-sickness. He 
said the steamer had had an awful rough passage, and was 
under water half the time. To the joyful surprise of all in 
the house, he was unusually passive, and nobody heard him 
swear. There was even a show of tenderness in his manner 
at meeting his emaciated wife, who gave him a loving embrace, 
and said not a word to him about her bruised side. 

After partaking of some refreshment, Ben explained that he 
had come to Sydney for the purpose of getting money to pay 
for a large mob of horses which he had bought in the Hunter 
district, and which he was making arrangements to ship direct 
for the Indian market. It was necessary, he said, for him to 
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retnm to Newcastle bj the next evening's steamer, as the 
venders of the horses would be there to meet him. He further 
stated that he should not be away more than a week, and on 
his return to Sydney he woidd take her (Maggie) to the 
Currajong for a change. 

Early on the following morning Ben roda over to Double 
Bay to see his father-in-law before he went Into town. Mr 
Stubble was startled when Ben told him the large sum of 
money he wanted to pay for the horses, and said he could 
not see how to manage it and meet all the bills coming due 
at the end of next week. 

'' In less than a week's time all the horses will be on board 
ship, and then you can hypothecate them." 

" Do what to them 1 " asked Mr Stubble. 

"Not skin and eat them, daddy," said Ben, laughing at 
Joe's inquiring look. ^* I mean that you can draw against 
the bills of lading, through your bank." 

" I tell you what it is, Benjamin," said Mr Stubble, firmly ; 
" I be almost sick and tired of drawing upon the bank, as 
you call it. I would as soon have a tooth drawn out as draw 
anything from anybody on credit. I am not used to this sort 
of thing, and it bothers my head more than I can bear. I 
am going off my appetite, and can't sleep at night, and am 
getting as thin and miserable as a blackfellow's dog ; and it 
is all caused by anxiety of mind. I wish I had never seen a 
bill in my life, or had naught to do with city business." 

" It is nonsense talking in that way, father. Bills have been 
very handy to you in raising money to carry on with. Have 
you not made £12,000, or more, since you came to Sydney?" 

'' I. don't know what I have made or what I have lost, 
Benjamin ; but if I had the money that I brought to Sydney 
safely in my pocket, I should be glad enough to go back to 
the country again ; and if I did not live in style, I should 
have peace and comfort." 

" I cannot believe that you have any cause to complain of 
city life, daddy. See the position you have made." 

" Well, it 's no use argifying with me, Ben. I bean't fit 
for my position, and I have found that out before to-day. 
Put me on a farm or a station, and I know how to manage as 
well as many men ; but the constant worry of money con- 
cerns, and puzzling business that I be got into, has pretty 
nearly withered my head ; and if I don't soon alter my way 
of life, I shall go crazy altogether." 
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" You will not have any worry after I Jiave sbipped off the 
horses ; so cheer up, old man ! I will return to Sydney as 
soon as I can, and take all the mercantile ajQ^rs off your 
hands, and leave you to go on with your social reform and 
your parliamentary work, for which you are so well adapted." 

<' I don't believe I be adapted for it at all, Ben ; and I was 
a simpleton to be talked into it. There bean't no more tiiink 
in my head than there is in a horse's hoof. I have been 
wofuUy upset, day and night, ever since Mr Ingoldby made 
me give him my title-deeds. I never parted with a deed 
before in my life, nor never borrowed twopence, till I got 
wheedled into signing a lot of plaguey bills for Tom, Dick, 
and Hiarry. Mr Ingoldby said to me a day or two ago, that 
I had better mind what I was doing." 

" Ingoldby is a hum "— . 

^'It is all very fine to talk bounce behind his back," in- 
terrupted Joe ; " but you must speak softly enough to his 
face, when he knows he has got' his thumb upon you. 
Blamed if it don't make my knees knock together like 
roguery when I go inside that bank now, for Zachary looks 
at me as suspiciously as if I was going to steal all his notes. 
There^ is * knuckle down, my boy' on his brow, as plain as 
printing." 

" Nonsense, daddy ! you are too sensitive. I* is his 
natural look when he does not put on his board-room siMiks. 
I *11 go in and talk to him ; and you will not see my knees 
knock, I'll warrant. Get your horse, and let us go. into 
town, for I have a good deal to do to-day ; and I must go up 
by the steamer to-night, for all the horses wiU be in New- 
castle to-morrow. A splendid mob ! I should like you to go 
up and see them before they are shipped. Come on, daddy ! 
Brighten up, old boy ! I will take all the business affairs ofif 
your hands in a week's time ; and you can go up and visit 
your constituents at Muddleton." 

" I wish you would stay in town for a day or two, Benja- 
min, and just explain to me, in a straightforward way, how I 
stand ; for I don't know no more than a fool." 

" Don't know how you stand, father 1 Why there are all 
the books in my office for you to examine at any time you 
please." 

" Yes; but what is the use of my examining the books, Ben f 
I don't kuQw aught about accounts •in the way you keep 
'em." 
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''It is a regular system, father, tliat I learnt at school, 
plain as a milestone !" 

" That may be ; but I cannot understand it no more than I 
can see into a milestone. I never was wrong a threepenny- 
bit when I used to keep my own accounts, up in the bush ; 
but then I had naught to do with bills, and cross-bills, and 
exchange, and drafts on bills of lading, and all the rest of it. 
It is Dutch to me; and I can't say whether it is right or 
wrong." 

'* I hope you do not doubt my honour, father?" said Ben, 
with a look of deep concern. 

"No, Benjamin; I don't exactly say that — ^leastways, I 
don't like your gambling ; I haye told you that before ; but 
you may be deceived yourself, for there are some reg'lar rogues 
in Sydney, and I am afraid we are in with some of them too. 
I heard, only yesterday, that Bragg & Co. are shaky again, 
and they bought all our flour, you know." 

** That firm shaky! Pooh! Don't you believe it, daddy. 
Bragg <k Co. are as solid as the ' Sow and Pigs ' rocks ; for it 
is not six months since they smashed up, and paid four and 
ninepence in the pound." 

'* They are as solid as sow and pig's bladders, I am think- 
ing," said Joe, dubiously; '^ anyway, I wish I had naught to 
do with them." 

" I can see you are getting nervous, daddy; so I will come 
back to Sydney the day after to-morrow, and go into figures 
with you — square the yards, as we used to say at sea ; and 
then, if you Hke to take a good lump sum, cash down, to go 
out of the concern, I can get it for you in a crack." 

'' That is just what I should like to do, Benjamin," said 
Joe, bri^tening up a little. '^ I will give up all my profits 
if you hand me back my own money ; then I .will invest it, 
and live upon the interest. I do not want to make more 
money; in fact, I would not have the harass of mind that I 
now feel if I could make enough money to buy all the grand 
houses at Darling Point." 

" I know that, father. You want your mind free from care 
and perplexities, which .are ever attendant on large com- 
mercial speculations, so as to enable you to carry out your 
praiseworthy schemes of philanthropy. That is it! I see 
what yon are sighing for, and I will manage it for you in 
less than a week; so cheer up and look plucl^.'' 

'^ I don't believe that great heaps of money will make a 
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man happy, you know, Benjamin." continned Mr Stubble, trho 
was evidently affected by the sympathy of his son-in-law. 
" There is many a common sailor at sea, eating cat's meat, 
who is ten times merrier at heart than his miserly owner on 
shore ; and lots of poor shepherds, smoking mouldy ^accy in 
the bush, who are more free from care than their wealthy 
masters, who are riding about town in shiny carnagea" 

" You are right, daddy ; money always makes a man miser- 
able : but I say, let us be off and see Zachary before board 
time. I daresay he will let you draw X2000 against the 
bills and other securities lying in the bank ; but if he hesi- 
tates you can offer to hypothecate the horses." 

'' I don't know whether he will do it, Benjamin ; but we 
will see/* 

*' If you brush up, and look jolly independent, he will think 
you are in a position to shift your account to some other bank, 
and he would let you have twice as much as you are going to 
ask for. But come on, daddy; your horse is all ready." 

I need not tell of all the negotiations which followed, but 
simply state that Ben got the money he wanted, and all in 
sovereigns too, for he explained that those country horse- 
dealers were precious chary of paper money, and if he had 
not gold to pay them, they might cry off their bargains, which 
would be a pity. 

That night Goldstone started by steamer for Newcastle, 
and Mr Stubble went to bed with a lighter heart than usual, 
for Ben had again assured him that he would return to Sydney 
in two days, and set him free from all his commercial lia- 
bilities, by buying out his interest for a lump sum, cash down. 
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CHAPTEB X. 

t 

More trouble. — Mrs Stubble's grief and anger.— Arrival of a stranger 
from Melbourne. — Letter from Ben Qoldstone. — Bursting of the 
storm-cloud. 

On Monday morning, Biddy Flynn put on her best bonnet 
and shawl, and told her mistress that she was going straight 
into Sydney. 

" What are you going there for, Biddy ?" asked Maggie, in 
a feeble voice. 

'' I am g<^g to fitch a docther to see ye, Miss Maggie. 
Airah ! don't ye say nay, darlint I I '11 be grieved to go aginst 
yer will, an' I must do it; for shure, I can't shtop here 
an' see ye dying ivery day, an' maybe my medical tratement 
wull be blamed for doin' all the mischief, for the profession 
are allers mighty jealous iv anybody but themselves loses a 
patient." 

'' You know you have often cured me of little aches and 
pains before, Biddy." 

" That's thrue enough, honey ! but ye niver had a bout like 
this afore. I can docther any mortial thing in common ray- 
son wid cowld wather an' herb-tay ; but how can a simple 
ould woman, who doesn't know a single word ov Latin, trate 
internal wounds an' bruises inside, what die can't see at all ? 
I shtopped from going for the docther on Saturday, bekase the 
masther was at home, an' I didn't want a row in the house ; 
but now he is gone agin, I am goin' to see that ye git proper 
tratement ; so don't ye say nay to it iv ye plase, honey ! " 

'' O Biddy ! what shall I say to the doctor if he asks me 
how my side was injured 1 " 

" Say to him 1 Why, it 's allers the bist plan to shpake the 
truth 'y but iv ye won't tell him all the true facts, ye won't 
tell him a lie, I'll ingage. Troth, I don't know what ye '11 say 
at aU, an' I can't shtop to invint an honest story at prisint ; but 
I won't tell him about it, niver fear. Now, darlint, be as 
aisy as you can till I come back. I must hurry, for there 's the 
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ombliboS'boy blowin' his brains out wid his norn. Och ! 
what an ugly nuisance thim bus-horns are, whin a sick patient 
wants to be paceable." Biddy then hastened away, and in 
less than an hour she returned with the family doctor, who 
found that Maggie was suffering from acute inflammation of 
the liver. After giving certain instructions to Biddy re- 
specting the patient, and leaving a prescription, the doctor 
departed. 

He had scarcely left the house when Mrs Stubble arrived in 
her carriage. Of course she was anxious to know the object 
of the doctor's visit, for though Maggie had been an invalid for 
some time, she had seldom sought medical aid. '* What is the 
matter with your mistress, Biddy ? " asked Mrs Stubble. 

" She is not well, ma'am." 

" Why did you not send for me immediately 1 " 

*' Bekase I knowed the docther wud do her more good nor 
yerself ; so I fitched him firsht an' foremost^ ma'am." 

** That is more of your impudence ; but I will«oon see if I 
am to be treated in this way by you,** said Mrs Stubble, 
angrily. She then went straightway to her daughter's bed- 
room, grumbling at Biddy's lack of respect for her. 

" Ugh 1 you proud, stuck-up owld thing ! I wish ye had 
yer daughter's kick in yer side — shtop ! that *s wicked, so it 
is, an' I don't mean it; but I wish ye 'd got her soft heart in 
yer, or one jist like it ; — ^there is no sin in sayin' that much, 
anyway. — Shure, I wonder now, who that chap is at all 1 He 
has bin walkin' afore the house iver since sunrise. He doesn't 
look like a thief or a robber, but he may be one for aU that ; 
there 's no tellin' who is honest by the cut ov his coat ; so I 'd 
betther be tellin' Mary to look afther the linen on the lines." 
At that moment a man walked up to the front gat^, and 
asked Biddy if her master was at home. 

There was something in his manner which made Biddy 
instinctively shudder, though he was not at all an ill-looking 
man, and was respectably dressed. He was about fifty years 
of age, and had the appearimce of having come off a journey 
and to be suffering from want of rest. Biddy briefly replied 
that her master was not at home. 

'^ It is no use telling me that, if it be merely to put me off; 
for see him I must and wilL" 

"An' what else cud I tell ye, unless I towld ye a lie! 
Troth, I wudn't try to shtop ye from looking at him iv he 
was here, niver fear." 
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" I will stay here tilll do see him," said the man, with a 
sort of frenzied determination in his utterance. 

"Thin, ye*ll get cowld an'hungry enough, I'm thinkin*, 
iv ye do that same. Anyway ye can plase yerself, misther ; 
this is a free country now, thank God ; an' I suppose nobody 
wuU charge ye nothin' for sleepin* in the road for a week or 
two." 

Biddy then walked into the house and found Mrs Stubble in 
a high state of excitement, and poor Maggie sobbing hysteri- 
cally. 

" The monster ! The fiend in human form I The — the— 
the — ^slaughterman I I would tear hia eyes out, if I were near 
him V* shrieked Mrs Stubble. 

"Whisht, now, mistress I Noisy words will niver pass for 
strong rayson ; nor they won't hale wounds naythir." 

" Hold your tongue this minute ! How dare you presume 
to talk to me in that way V* said Mrs Stubble, turning fiercely 
upon Biddy. "And pray, why did you stand by and see my 
daughter maimed in this cannibal style without letting me 
know it ? Why did you not call in the police 1 " 

" The very last words the docther sed to me were these, 
* Be sure you kape your mistress quiet,' ses he ; an* jist look 
at her now, poor darlint ! Och, Mistress Stubble ! for the love 
of marcy, be aisy, or ye may soon call in the undertaker, so ye 
may. What on earth is the good ov yer kicking up this 
racket ? Can't ye see that ye are scaring aw'ay the little bit 
ov life there is left in yer unfort'nate darter ? Why don't ye 
wait till the masther comes back, and thin tell him all ye 've 
got to say 1 " 

** Wait till he comes back, indeed ? I will do nothing of the 
kind. I 'U have him brought back this very night and tried 
for wilful murder ! Oh, dear, dear I To think that my poor 
dear girl should come to this — to be kicked like a football ! 
I wish she had never been bom ! What shall I do ? what 
shall I do f — Hoo, hoo, hoo !" Mrs Stubble then sank into a 
chair and gave vent to a flood of tears, which had as smooth- 
ing an effect on her tongue as heavy rain-showers have upon 
a rough sea. In the meantime, Biddy gently undressed 
Maggie and assisted her into bed ; and after saying all the 
soothing things she could think of, she hurried into the kitchen 
to make some gruel, leaving Mrs Stubble rocking herself calm 
in a nursing-chair. 

^^ Oh, Biddy I my poor heart is almost breaking ! " whined 
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Mrs Stubble, as she entered the kitchen a few minutes after- 
wards, with her face drawn into sorrowful longitude. 

"Not a bit o' fear ov that, ma'am," responded Biddy, 
coldly. 

"To think I should have reared up my only daughter to be 
treated in tins shocking way, and by her lawfiil husband too! 
Oh, dear, dear ! It is dreadful ! You have never been a 
mother, Biddy." 

"No, indeed, ma'am, niver." 

" Oh, Biddy ! you must have known months and months 
ago that my poor dear child was being shamefully ill-used ; 
why did not you come and tell me 1" 

" Bekase I know*d very well iv I did that same, I should 
only have bin makin' bad worse. That's jist it, ma'am. 
Besides, I wud as soon think ov carryin' the sUver spoons out 
ov the house, as to carry out family secrets for all the town 
to be talkin ov 'em. Shure there is no end ov mischief that 
tattHn' sarvants make; and I 've sane a pretty lot ov it too, in 
me time. It isn't a bit ov good ov yer cryin' about it now, 
ma'am, no more nor it wud be sinsible for me to tell yez what 
ye might have done years agone to save yer darter from this 
cruel tratement ; but iv ye '11 take my simple advice for once't, 
ma'am, ye'U see it wull be all the betther for iverybody 
belonging till yer." 

** What is it, Biddy 1 I am sure I will do anything I can. 
This terrible disclosure has shocked me so much that I really 
do think I am going crazy." 

" I thought as much meself awhile agone, ma'am. If ye '11 
listen to me, ye '11 say no more to Miss Maggie about what 's 
gone and past, an' can't be mended. Don't shpake a word till 
her, ma'am, 'cept it be soft, an' kind, an' tinder. Let us try 
an' save her life, an' thin talk about family brawls afterwards. 
She is dangerously ill, that is my belief, ma'am, an' I know 
the docther thinks so too, though he didn't say as much." 

^* Do you really think so, Biddy 1 Oh, my poor dear girl ! 
Whatever shall I do if I lose herl I think I will go home and 
get a few things for myself, and then come and stay here to 
help you, Biddy, for you are looking fagged and worn out." 

" As you plase, ma'am; but let me tell ye agin not to say 
any more about the masther afore Miss Maggie, bekase it only 
makes her cry, poor crayther! No woman wid a heart likes 
to hear her husband called ugly names, no matter what he 
has done till her. An' my word for it, ma'am, that poor 
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cliild has had enough to bear widout being bothered to death 
now." 

Mrs Stubble soon afterwards left the house, promising to 
be back in an hour or so. As she was about to get into her 
carriage, the man before mentioned stepped up to her^ and 
lifting his hat respectfully, asked if she could inform him 
whether the master of that house were at home or not. Not 
liking the peculiar manner of the stranger, she cautiously re- 
plied by asking him why he wanted to know. 

" Are you Mr Goldstone's mother, madami" 

" No, indeed, I am not," said Mrs Stubble, sharply. Seem- 
ingly encouraged by the tone of her last answer^ the man 
said, "Will you allow me to speak a few words to you, 
madam. Have you a daughter? '* 

" Yes, I have a daughter," replied Mrs Stubble, while tears 
filled her eyes as she thought of poor emaciated Maggie. 

" So have I, madam," said the man, his voice tremulous 
from suppressed emotion. " Pray hear me tell my sad story; 
I will not detain you long. My wife died about five years ago 
and left me an only child, who was the solace of my loneliness, 
the only being I had in the world to love. She is now seven- 
teen years of age. I reside in Melbourne, madam, and am a 
commercial traveller. About twelve months ago, I was com- 
missioned to go* to India and China by the mercantile house 
that I am connected with ; so I gave up housekeeping, and 
my daughter took a situation as pupil-teacher in a respectable 
school at CoUingwood, and resided with her aunt at North 
Melbourne, where I also lodged when I was in town. 

" Five days ago I returned from my Eastern voyage, and 
judge of my feelings, if you can, madam, when I found my 
once bright-eyed, beautiful, innocent girl a mere wreck, both 
in body and mind. She was daily expecting to become a 
mother. The infamous treatment she had been subjected to 
by a filthy quack, together with grief and shame at her fallen 
position, had so altered her that I did not know her when I 
first saw her. Poor, dear, unhappy girl ! I cannot shake off 
the gloomy presentiment that I shall never see her again, for 
she has not physical strength for the trial which awaits her. 
My poor, ruined, darling girl!" Here the unhappy man 
sobbed aloud. 

Mrs Stubble said " she was very sorry to hear his afltecting 
story, but she had troubles of her own which would not allow 
her to stay any longer." She was moving away, when the man, 
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with his former peculiarly wild look, said, '' Pray wait one 
zmnute more, madam. I have come up from Melbourne for 
the sole purpose of seeing face to face the author of my poor 
gurl's ruin. He lives in l^t house." 

<<WhatI Mr Goldstone !" 

" Yes, madam, that is his name. He is a married man, I am 
told : but my poor infatuated girl was led to believe otherwise." 

'' Oh, the vile wietch ! '' shrieked Mrs Stubble. 

''Will you be kind enough to tell me if he is at home. I 
have reason to believe that he expects a visit from me, and 
he may be shutting himself up, in the hope that I will soon 
go away. If so, he is mistaken j for never will I rest my head 
upon a pillow till I have confronted the base destroyer of my 
happiness, and the rifler of my blighted child's honour. I 
will stay here and watch for him while I have a spark of life 
remaining." 

'' Oh, pray don't stay here, my good man. My poor daughter 
is dangerously ill; and if she knew what you have just told 
me, it would be the death of her. I am the mother of Mr 
Goldstone's unfortunate wife. He is now away from home, 
at Newcastle." 

'' May I depend upon the correctness of that information, 
madam 1 Pray excuse my abruptness." 

** Yes, of course you may ; he went away by the steamer the 
night before last." 

'' Thank you madam," said the man lifting his hat, and 
again bowing respectfully, he then turned and walked hastily 
away. Mrs Stubble got into her carriage, and drove home- 
ward in a state of mind not easHy described. 

Nothwithstanding Mrs Stubble's silly pride and her trouble- 
some temper, she had a strong affection for her children ; she 
really loved her husband too, but lus submission to her domi- 
nant spirit had lessened her respect for him. As I have already 
intimated, she suspected that Ben was not kind to his wife, 
and she had remarked to Joe, that '' she never could have be- 
lieved it possible for a man to change so quickly, for Ben 
was no more like what he was when he first fell in 
love with Mag, than a canary-bird is like a toad ; indeed, his 
bearing towards the whole family was totally changed to what 
it was on the first night he called to see them in the little 
house at Bedfem, and seemed to be so proud of them alL" 
But Peggy's closest observation had failed to detect anything 
more than extreme gruffhes^ of manner and lack of outward 
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show of a£fection for his wife ; she had no idea that he had 
been guilty of the unmanly acts of beating and kicking poor 
Maggie. Mrs Stubble's unexpected appearance that morning, 
and her direct questions to her daughter as to the cause of 
her illness, led to the confession which had so terribly aroused 
all her wrathful passions, and made her for a time unconscious 
that she was adding to the sufferings of her ill-used child. 

On reaching her home, Mrs Stubble went direct to the 
library, where Joe was sitting thoughtfully scanning a letter, 
which he threw upon a table at her entrance. His counte- 
nance might have told her the disturbed state of his mind, 
and warned her not to increase his perplexity by disclosing 
her newly-found troubles just then 5 but she was seldom dis- 
posed to soften matters tc her husband ; on the contrary, she 
usually tried to make petty trials into large ones, when talking 
to him about them. Perhaps this did not spring so much 
from positive unkindness towards him, as from the indulgence 
of a thoughtless pettishness, until it had become second nature 
to her; moreover, when she was in trouble she never could see 
anything but the trouble itself, which always made h^ trouble 
double. She might withgood reason have spared poor Joe's feel- 
ings as much as possible, if she had reflected that it was her 
own self-will and pride which had been tlie primary cause of all 
their disasters in city life ; but she did not reflect in that way. 
Withoi]^ pausing a minute, she, m excited tones, told Joe all 
she had seen and heard that morning, including the startling 
stoiy of the man at the gate. 

''That explains this letter," said Joe, starting up and 
pacing the room with his hands pressed to his forehead. '' It 
is all out now, and we are ruined ! Us will have to begin the 
world again, Peggy." 

" Euined i ruined 1 " whatever do you mean, Stubble 1 " 

** Don't shriek at me in that way, Peggy, 'cept you want to 
drive me mad. Head that letter from Ben, that I have 
received by this morning's post. I have been afraid there 
was something wrong going on for six weeks past ; there has 
been a load on my mind that I could not shake off." 

" I have told you over and over again, Stubble, that you 
were very foolish in bothering your head so much with busi- 
ness things that you knew naught about; but you never would 
niind what I said to you, and now this is the end of it — we 
are ruined. Well, it does not matter to me ; I shall soon be 
in my grave. Is this the letter from Ben 1 What a nasty- 
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looking smudged thing." Mrs Stubble then read the follow- 
ing epistle, while her husband continued to pace the room, 
looking the image of despair. 

" Ship Screaming Eaghj 
" Nbwcastle, Sunday evening. 

" Dear Father, — I have no doubt this letter will shock 
you. It grieves me to write it. Circumstances, which I can- 
not fully explain, impel me to leave the colony for a time. 
I shall sail to-morrow at daylight for San Francisco. My 
departure will cause a stir among some of our friends in 
Sydney, and I shall be cursed by them in their own style ; 
but I don't care a jot for that. I am sorry I have involved 
you, and I am sorry for poor Mag ; but it will not be so bad 
if you will follow the advice I am now about to give you. 

" When you get this letter, lose no time in quietly scraping 
together every pound you can lay your hands on, and plant it 
in some snug place. I am vexed that you gave your deeds to 
the bank ; I have told you before you were a fool for doing 
so ; you ^ould have secured your house property to mother ; 
but it cannot be helped now. If you keep your head cool, 
and manage carefully, you may secure two or three thousand 
pounds before the grand smash-up. I could work it so as to 
secure twice as much for you; but I cannot stay in the colony 
any longer with safety to myself. I expected to have been 
away a month ago, but this cursed ship heeled on to a rock 
and injured her rudder. 

" Bragg and Co. must burst up before the fourth of next 
month, unless their particular friend helps them on a little 
longer. When they go smash, half-a-score of other bubble- 
mongers will go too, and I regret to say you are mixed up with 
them all. No doubt I shall be made the scape-goat, and be 
blamed for bursting the bellows. It is an old colonial dodge 
to put the blame upon some absent partner ; but I don't care 
what they say of me. They are all as rotten as old Nobbley'a 
collier fleet; but I did not know it until I had got too far into 
their clutches to get out. My late heavy losses in Melbourne 
and at Homebush have floored me ; in fact, luck has been 
dead against me for the last nine months, and I could not 
recover myself even if it were possible for me to remain in 
the colony, unless my father died intestate; but his wheedling 
young wife will take care of that chance. 

" You will find all the account-books in my office, but you 
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cannot understand them ; so do not bother your head with them. 
There is nothing to show that you and I were partners, unless 
you choose to admit it ; and you are a fool if you do. Admit 
nothing at all, — that is the safest way. You will find a lot of 
bills signed for blank amounts in the private drawer of my 
desk. They are all shicers, and will not melt, except perhaps 
the one of T. Fawner and Co. I think that would go down 
still; you can fill it up for £498, 12s 9d. You must not make 
it even money ; discount it at once, and stick to the money. 
I enclose a cheque for the balance in my bank ; draw it out 
immediately and give it to Mag. Tell her she had better plant 
all the plate, and say I have got it. The creditors will not 
take her furniture, nor yours neither ; they never think of such 
a thing in large failures." 

" I forgot to tell you the certificates of rum are held by 
Grabb as security for a loan. I do not think you will ever 
hear of the brig in which we shipped the tea and tobacco to 
Dunedin. You may be able to make the insurance policy 
over to mother ; but you had better consult Jack Carss, — ^he 
will work it if it is to be done. I am taking a little money 
with iQC, and will send for Mag when I get settled. If she 
goes softly to work, she may get a good lift from my father ; 

but he is an old or he would not have kept his son short 

of money, and forced him to scheming. " There is a madman 
on his way from Melbourne ; he is coming up purposely to 
talk to me about some imaginary wrong he fancies I have 
done him. It would not be safe for me to stay to argue with 
hiuL I cannot write any more, for my head is bewildered. 
Again I advise you to keep cool and look out for yourself. 
Give my love to mother and poor Mag. — Your affectionate son, 

" Benjamin Goldstone." 

I need not try to describe Mrs Stubble's excitement while 
spelling over the foregoing letter ; but after she had read it 
through, she broke out in a whining strain of complaint, 
blaming every one but herself for the calamities which had 
befallen them, and which she was sure would be the cause of 
her sudden death from "flutteration of the heart.'* 

" O Peggy lass! what is the use of going on in thatway 1 " 
said Joe, appealingly. " If disasters have come upon us, you 
ought to try to help me to bear up against them, and not make 
things worse by distressing me with your complainings. When 
the Flying Buck was in that hard squall which scared us all 
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on to OUT knees to pray to Qod for help, — ^you remember the 
time, lass,-r-suppose, then, the chief mate, instead of going to 
work like a man to save the ship from capsizing, h^^ begun to 
grumble at the captain for not seeing the squall coming, what 
sense would there have beeen in that, think you ?'' 

** That is a di^erent thing altogether Stubble, and I never 
want to hear again about that old Flying Buck ; I wish she 
had sunk in the squall. What are you going to do to get out 
of this mess? that is the question." 

'* Don't ask me any questions now, Peggy, for pity's sake. 
Can't you see that I am nearly bothered out of my senses t 
Tell John to saddle my horse, and I '11 go into town ;— -^stay, I 
will not go out of ike house. I don't know what to do. 
Leave me to myself a bit, Peggy; and do'ee try to be soft and 
kind to me, or my head will go wrong." 

Soon afterwards Joe sat down, and with trembling hand 
wrote a few lines to his friend Mr Bowley, and sent the letter 
to the post forthwith. 
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CHAPTEB XL 

Mrs Rowley makes a lucky discovery. —Mr Boirie/fl departnre to 
Sydney.— Tragical event on the passage.— '* Lines on a Skeleton." 

*'Oh, I Lave such a piece of news to tell you, Peter I " said 
Mrs Bowley, as she trotted to the front gate to meet her 
husband, who had just returned on horseback from Daisy- 
banL 

" And I have some news to tell you too, mother," replied 
Peter, with a serious tone^ althou^ he was smiling at his 
wife's unusual exultation. 

" Have you, dear 1 What is it ? Tell it me at once." 

"No, no; you had better tell your news first, mother; it 
is more cheering than mine, I can see by your merry face. 
But don't be alarmed, dear;" he added, as he saw her 
countenance change. ^^ There is not anything the matter 
with our young folks. What is your good news 1 Mine will 
keep for half-anhour." 

" Come inside, and I will tell you. You know we have 
often talked of putting a new cover on that old armchair of 
neighbour Stubble's, which you keep in your little cosy. I 
had nothing particular to do this morning; so after you left, I 
thought I would rip the old cover off the chair, and get it 
cleaned, and see if it would do to put on again, before going 
to the expense of new stuff: for as Joe is rather whimsical, I 
thought he might like the old cover best. Many people like 
old things better than new, you know," 

'^ Yes, but you are a long time getting to the good news, 
mother. Never mind the old chair." 

'^ Ha, ha ! Old chair, indeed ! you will not make fun of it 
any more, I promise. While I was turning out the dusty 
horse-hair stuffing, what do you think I found 1 " 

'' Some bugs, I daresay, mother." 

'' Tut ! For shame, Peter ! You know there is not one in 
the house. This is what I found," said Mrs Bowley, handing 
a roll of bank-notes to her astonished husband. 
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** Hey, day ! mother. This is a piece of news indeed I " ex- 
claimed Peter, as he spread out the musty notes, which had 
apparently been rolled together for many years. Pooh 1 This 
one is no good to begin with, — Bank of Australia : stop a 
bit ; hand me my spectacles. All right ; I see it is the Bank 
of Australasia; I made a mistake. Good as gold. £310 ! 
Well, well I This is a lucky find, mother. I wonder who it 
belongs to ? Some old miser, no doubt." 

'' Do you not think that Mr Stubble put it in the chair, 
Peter 1" 

** Not he, dear ; no more than I did. Joe is not a miser. 
He got the chair from his old master at Luckyboy ; but Mr 
Drydun did not put the money there for certain ; he was as 
poor as Lazarus before he left the colony. I wonder who he 
got the chair from. If we could find that out, we might 
trace the owner of the money." 

" But you have not told me what your news is," said Mrs 
Rowley, as Peter sat gazing abstractedly at the notes in his 
hand. 

** It is sad news, dear, and very strange, or providential I 
should say, that it should come just at the time of this un- 
expected discovery. Poor Joe Stubble is ruined ! " 

"Ruined, Peter!" exclaimed Mrs Rowley. **Has he 
killed himself? Tell me all about it." 

'^ No, thank God ; he has not killed himself, dear, for that 
would be eternal ruin. I have quoted the expression in his 
letter to me which I received this morning. He has lost all 
his money ; and that is generally called being ruined by per- 
sons who do not know any better." 

" Dear, dear me I Poor fellow I I am very sorry to hear it," 
said Rowley, with real sympathy in her looks. 

" The news is not so startling to me, because I feared, from a 
few remarks which Joe made to me when I was in Sydney, that 
he was speculating to a great extent ; and I know the risk of 
that sort of thing, especially to men who are wholly inexperi- 
enced in mercantile affairs." 

" How silly he must be, to be sure ! He had everything 
a reasonable man could wish for, — good farm, comfortable 
home, and thousands of pounds in the bank; and yet he 
could not be satisfied, but must go to Sydney; and now he has 
lost all his hard earnings. Dear, dear me ! Whatever will 
poor Mrs Stubble say ? She will be in a sad way !" 

" As I rode home from the township, thinking of our poor 
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neighbour's sudden downfall, the words of Job's friend Elihu 
came to my mind : ' Lo ! all these things worketh Gfod often* 
times with man, to bring back his soul from the pit ; to be 
enlightened with the light of the living.' It is all right, 
mother ; depend upon it. It will perhaps turn out the best 
thing that ever happened to the Stubbles, though they cannot 
see it yet. I daresay Joe is terribly cast down, and it would 
not do any good to tell him, at the present time, all I think 
about the trouble that has befallen him, but I firmly believe 
he will be glad of it by and bye. I must go to Sydney to- 
morrow, and see what I can do to help him. I know the 
▼alue of a cool-headed friend in a time of need. Stubble 
is an honest man 'who has fallen among thieves;' but 
every one may not know him so well as I do, and the excite- 
ment which he cannot help showing will be prejudicial to him, 
and he may be mistaken for a schemer of the same dass as 
the men who have caused his downfall. I may be able to 
obviate that to some extent." 

" Will you take this money down to him, Peter ? '' 
" No, my dear. We had better say nothing about it for 
the present. Lock it up in the strong-box just as it is. I 
will soon find out from Joe, by an indirect question or two, 
whether he knows anything about it or not, and I shall then 
know how to act. I will try to do what is right, you may 
rest assured." 

The following morning Mr Rowley embarked in the steamer 
for Sydney, taMng with him a kind letter from his wife to 
Mrs Stubble, inviting her to Briarbum. As the vessel 
steamed down the river, Mr Rowley was conversing with the 
captain on the bridge, when the latter casually remarked, 
"That was a queer start of poor Davis's wife. You have 
heard of it, I suppose, sir V* 

<' No ; I have heard nothing particular. What has happened 
to her r 

'' Happened to her 1 Why, she has bolted off to CaU- 
fomia in the Screaming Eagle, and left three children behind 
her." 

" The heartless creature !" said Mr Rowley. " What a sad 
trial for her husband ! " 

'^ Well, it almost serves him right, though I am sorry for 
him," replied the captain. " He has allowed that long-spliced 
horse-marine of a fellow to ride about with his wife almost 
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every day for the last five weeks^ and lias encouraged his 
visits to the house ; so what could he expect ? If you f (mdle 
a snake, it is almost sure to bite you.'' 

'' He could certainly expect his wife to show common affec- 
tion for her children, even if she were destitute of becoming 
modesty. To run away from her family, and aU young 
children too, is almost unparalleled barbarity. The woman 
must be out of her mind." 

" Not she, sir ; she is knowing enough. But she has been 
bewitched in some way that I cannot explain — electrification, 
I think, they call it. I would hang that fellow to the yard- 
arm if I had my will, for he is a thorough scoundrel, ten 
times more dangerous than a mad dog. I have heard him 
myself boast, when he was half-seas over, that he could do 
what he liked with any young woman, if she would only let 
him look straight into her eyes for a minute, or let him get a 
gripe of her hand.'* 

" He is a false-hearted villain, whoever he is. What is his 
name, pray ? " 

" You must know him, sir. He married a daughter of Mr 
Stubble, the member for Muddleton, who had a farm out 
your way somewhere." 

"You don't say sol" exclaimed Mr Rowley, who was 
shocked. " Gk)ldstone 1" 

"That is he, sir. A flash, leary-eyed rogue, who would 
sneak into any man's bunk if he got a chance. My blocks I 
I would tar Ms rigging down if I had him on board my ship 
for a lonff voyage. I hope that Yankee skipper will give him 
cowskin before he gets to Calif omia." 

• ••.••• 

When the steamer arrived at the Newcastle wharf, Mr 
Rowley stepped on shore for a few minutes, and then he 
heard the captain's statement confirmed. Gk>ldstone had 
gone to San Francisco in the ship Screaming JSagle, with a 
dashing-looking woman, the wife of a gentleman who lived a 
short distance from Newcastle. That information further 
explained to Mr Rowley his friend Stubble's note to him, 
which briefly asked him to come to Sydney, as he, the writer, 
was ruined, and overwhelmed with trouble beside. 

Just as the steamer was pushing off from the wharf, a man 
hurried down and sprang on board. His manner was so ex- 
cited that Mr Rowley could not but notice him carefully; 
and it seemed that he was an object of special remark to th^ 
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bystanders on shore. He at once ascended to the bridge or 
platform between the paddle-boxes, and began to walk to and 
fro, with his arms behind him, and his head bent downward, 
as if in deep and painful conteoiplation. He was genteelly 
dressed, and his general appearance betokened him a man of 
intelligence ; but his peculiar wildness of manner induced all 
the passengers on board to avoid him. For two hours after 
the vessel put to sea, he continued to pace the bridge in the 
same abstracted manner, until he ceased to attract general 
notice. Presently he was observed to take off his overcoat, 
and throw it carelessly on to the deck ; whereupon the second 
mate left his post on the bridge, for the purpose of expressing 
his fears to the captain respecting the sanity of the stranger ; 
but he had scarcely got aft before the man threw his hat on 
to the deck beside Ms coat ; and, uttering a piercing scream, 
he flung himself headlong overboard in front of the paddle- 
witeel. The engines were stopped as soon as possible, and a 
boat was lowered, but not a trace of the unhappy man could 
be seen ; and it was supposed that he had been struck by the 
wheel, and had sunk immediately. 

It is needless to describe the thrilling sensation the above 
tragical incident caused on board the steamer. After the 
first excitement was over, an eager search was made in the 
pockets of the overcoat to discover who the man was, when 
several papers were found, some of which I transcribe. The 
first was a telegram of that morning's date, as follows : — 
^^From Jane Green, Melbourne, to JR. Smith, Esq,, Newcastle, — 
Grieved to say poor Amy died last night — ten o'clock.'* 

The next document was addressed to some person in Vic- 
toria whose name could not be deciphered, for the writing 
was much blurred and soiled, as with marks of tears. The 
composition was erratic, evidently the effort of a distracted 
mind. The first page contained some bitter strictures on the 
conduct of certain married men who were well known de- 
flowerers of maiden innocence. The next page contained the 
following pathetic rhapsody : — 

" Were there not unhappy victims enough on the midnight 

pave of Melbourne to satiate the lust of this y but he 

must seek to add my pure, innocent, lovely child to the host 
of hopeless outcasts? That he must rifle her of her virtue, 
and ruin my peace for ever ! Poor Amy I my hearb bleeds 
when I think of her present degraded position, and contrast 
her former purity, and her winsome, dinging fondness for me 
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ia my hours of Borrowfnl bereavement ! The reUgion which 
1 was taught in my childhood condemns the thirst for revenge 
which bums in my heart I know it is wrong. Vengeance 
belongs to Almighty Gk>d : He will repay. I biow that^ but 
I cannot resist the force which impels me to seek out and 
confront the man who has wrecked my once bright, happy 
girl, and shaken my poor mind to the verge of madness." 

Then followed an incoherent account of the writer's visit 
to Qoldstone's house in Sydney, of his watching before it 
a whole night, and the discovery that Qoldstone had left for 
Newcastle. 

The next part was evidently written at Newcastle. It 
expressed regret at being too late to meet the man he was 
seeking, who had sailed on the previous day for Califomia. 
The letter concluded with an expression of devoted attach- 
ment to his fallen daughter, and a hope that he might be 
allowed the happiness of once more clasping her to his breiflc- 
ing heart before she died ; for which object he intended to 
return to Melbourne by the next steamer. 

There was no signature to the letter, and it was evident that 
the writer intended to add to it before posting it in Sydney. 
The telegram was dated 11 o'clock A.M., only ten minutes 
before the steamer left the wharf at Newcastle. The sad 
news it communicated had broken the last worn link which 
connected his mind with reason ; and in a paroxysm of 
despair, the wretched, broken-hearted father had hurled him- 
self into the sea of death — ^a sad, hopeless way of escape from 
misery, but doubtless the poor man was mad. 

The person to whom the letter was addressed was probably 
connected with the press in some way, for in the same en- 
velope were the following lines, " for insertion if they were 
thought suitable." They were in prints and attached thereto 
was a note stating *' that forty years ago the lines appeared 
in the Morning Chronicle &om an unknown contributor. 
Fifty pounds reward was offered to discover the author, but 
without success. All that transpired was, that a poem, in a 
fair clerk's hand, was found under a skeleton of remarkable 
symmetry of form, in the Museum of Boyal CoUege of Sur- 
geons, Lincoln's Inn." 

The lines in question are so beautiful, tl^t I need not 
hesitate to transcribe them. 
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LINES ON A SKELETON. 

Behold this ruin I 'Twas a skull. 
Once of ethereal spirit full ; 
This narrow cell was life's retreat, 
This space was thought's mysterious seat I 
What beauteous yisions filled this spot I 
What dreams of pleasure long forgot ; 
Nor hope, nor love, nor joy, nor fear, 
Have left one trace of reconi here. 

Beneath this mouldering canopy 
Once shone the bright and busy eye; 
But — start not at the dismal void — 
If social love that eye employed ; 
If with no lawless fire it gleamed, m 

But through the dews of kindness beamed, 
That eye shaU be for ever bright, 
When stars and suns are sunk in night. 

Within this hollow cavern hung 

The ready, swift, and tuneful tongue ; 

If falsehood's honey it disdained. 

And where it could not praise, was chained ; 

If bold in virtue's cause it spoke, 

Tet gentle concord never broke. 

This silent tongue shall plead for thee. 

When time unveils eternity. 

Say, did these fingers delve the mine ? 
Or with its envied rubies shine f 
To hew the rock, or wear the gem, . 
Can little now avail to them. 
But if the page of truth they sought, 
Or comfort to the mourner brought^ 
These hands a richer meed shall claim, 
Than all that wait on wealth or fame. 

Avails it, whether bare or shod. 
These feet the paths of dutv trod ? 
\. If from the bower of ease they fled. 

To seek affliction's humble shed ; 
If grandeur's guilty bribe they spumed, 
And home to virtue's cot returned ; 
These feet with angel's wings shall vie. 
And tread the palace of the sky. 
'«* 
Alas ! no contemplative human eyes will ever gaze on the 
skeleton of the unhappy being -whose taste had treasured the 
above exquisite stanzas. Down in the ocean depths his 
unshrouded bones will lie until the sea shall give up its 
dead. 

2a 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Mr Rowley's qrmpathy and help to his friend Stubble in his distresB.— 
Joe jumps into the life-boat. 

Mb Rowley hired a cab, and drove out to Stubbleton as 
soon as he ajj|iYed in Sydney. He found poor Joe in a piti- 
able state of mental depression. His wife was looking sorrow- 
ful, but her manner was quiet and subdued, for she had begun 
to have serious fears for her husband's health, and that had 
aroused all her latent kindness ; in short, the legitimate frufts 
of trouble were beginning to show themselves. 

Mr Rowl^ was too cool a tactician to further excite Joe's 
perturbed mind with discussions upon his business affairs 
immediately; so, after tea, he proposed that they should smoke 
a quiet pipe together, as they had often done in '^ days lang 
syne.'' Joe wfllingly acquiesced ; and presently they were sit- 
ting in the library, and Mr Rowley was trying to engage his 
friend in cheerful conversation, and at the same time was in- 
directly gaining little scraps of important information, with- 
out letting him perceive his drift, 

" By the bye, Joe, my wife is going to trim up your old 
arm-chair for you, and die wished me to ask if you would like 
a new cover for it, or if you preferred to have the old one 
cleaned up," said Peter, after a short pause in their conversa- 
tion. 

" It is very kind of Mrs Rowley ; but I don't care what 
she does with the old chair. If you have a fancy for it, Peter, 
you may have it, and welcome. I would not sell it with my 
other effects, you know, because Mr Drydun gave it to me." 

" Did he bring it out from England with him, Joe I" 

^' Not at all He bought it when old Jack Shellbag's traps 
were sold off after he died." 

^Who was Jack Shellbag? It is a funny name for a 
man." 

" He was a queer old fellow who used to live at Geebungie 
in a little cottage all alone, and it was said he starved himself 
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to death to save liu money. Anyway he lived upon nothing 
but dry damper and Jack-the-painter tea^ though it is believed 
that he had lots of dollars planted away somewhere ; besides, 
he had a good few head of -cattle in the bush, and the house 
he lived in was his own." 

** He was a miser, then, Joe t " 

" Aye, he was a miserable old beggar, sure enough ! A few 
minutes before he died he asked the old man who was nura 
ing him to hand him five threepenny-bits that were hidden in 
a crack of the mantelpiece." 

'' His ruling passion was strong to the last ; " remarked 
Peter. " How very sad to hear of a poor unhappy mortal 
leaving the world in that way ! Still, it is far from being a 
solitary case. Was he married, Joe 1 " 

''Not he. Married, indeed! What woman would have 
such a dirty old crawler t He had neither kith nor kin in the 
fiolony." 

" Who got his property, then i " 

'' The government sold it ofi^ and kept the mqpey, I suppose, 
for I never heard .of anybody coming forward to claim it. 
Mr Drydun happened to be at Geebungie when the chief- 
constable was selling off Jack's furniture, and he went out of 
curiosity to see what it was like. The only thing in the 
cottage worth carting away was that old chair ; so Mr Drydun 
bought it for a pound, and gave it to me. You may have it, 
Peter, if you like." 

" Thank you, Joe; I will accept of it, for it is a comfort- 
table old chair. I will get my wife to restuff it, and clean it 
well ; I daresay there is some dust inside it." Having satis- 
fied himself that Joe knew nothing of the hoard in the chair, 
Mr Rowley started some other topic ; but his lively efforts to 
draw his friend's thoughts away from his perplexing affairs 
for a while were not wholly successful, and his heavy sighs, 
now and then, showed that he had a troublesome load on his 
heart. Presently he asked, " Have you seen the newspaper 
to-day, Peter]" 

*' No I I have not, Joe ; for I started out here directly after 
I landed from the steamer. Is there anything particularly 
new in it 1" 

" There is so," replied Joe, with a groan. " Look at this 1" 
He then handed the newspaper to Peter, who read a short 
paragraph hea'ded " Anothbb Boltbb." There was no per- 
son's name menti^nedi but it stated that the absconder, who 
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had gone to California with a married woman, was w6ll 
known, in sporting circles, and also was closely connected 
with an honourable member of the Lower House. 

" Have you been into the city to-day, Joe 1" 

'' No, I have not been in for four days, but I must go to- 
morrow. I wanted to see you first of all to tell me what to 
do, for I am in a regular quandary." 

" Have you any of your account-books here f *' 

'' No ; they are all at Ben^s office, except a smaU book with 
the dates of bills I have to pay each month dotted down in 
my own simple way." 

" When are your next payments due V 

"To-morrow week, Peter. I have a lot of money to pay 
then, and I was expecting to pawn the horses that Ben said 
he had bought, but he has not bought a single head or tail 
Read this, Peter, and it will show you the miserable predica- 
ment I am in." 

Joe then handed him Ben's letter, which Mr Eowley read 
over with eviient disgust and sorrow. 

" What do you think of that, Peter?" asked Joe, after his 
friend had finished reading the letter. 

" I dare not trust myseU to say all I think of it, Joe ; but 
it is very plain to me ^t you have been sadly victimised. 
However, do not worry yourself about it to-night, if you can 
help it; we will go in to Qoldstone's office to-morrow, and 
endeavour to find out the amount of your liabilities, for that 
is an important thing to arrive at. Cheer up^ my friend ! 
Things may not turn out so disastrously as you imagine ; and 
even if the worst should happen, that is to say, if you should 
lose all your money, you will not lose your good name, or the 
consciousness of having acted in a way that you thought was 
right, which is a contorting assurance that many men in 
Sydney cannot lay claim to." 

" I have not wilfully done anything that is wrong, Peter ; 
though I have foolishly allowed myself to be talked into 
sevend speculations that I am ashamed of ; that is, I have 
found money for Ben and other schemers to work with. But 
whatever I have done wrong, I want to do what is right now, 
even if I have to give up everything I own. I think I had 
better resign all my offices of trust at once, Peter. I ought 
never to have taken such important duties upon me." 
^ " Have patience, Joe, my boy! Let us do one thing at a 
tune ; and the best thing we can do now is to ask Ahnighty 
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God, to guide us aright> for without His help we can do no- 
thing. If you have done anything that is wrong, and are 
truly sorry for it, God will forgive you ; and if you humbly 
desire to do what is right in future, God will help you. Let 
US pray to Him !" 

Joe willingly knelt down beside his good friend, who offered 
up a prayer in language simple but fervent ; and when they 
arose from their knees, Joe said he felt his heart ever so much 
easier. 

" To teU you the truth, Peter, I never before felt a prayer 
do me so much good.'' 

" * Qod is a veiy present help in trouble.' He knows all 
about your affairs, Joe, and He can send you help in a thou- 
sand ways that you know nothing about. ' Trust in the Lord 
with all your heart, and lean not to your own understanding.'" 

" I wish I could do that, Peter," said Joe, with a sigh. '* I 
wish I could really trust in Him." 

** You evidently trust me, for you told me just now, that 
you were waiting for me to come to town to tdl you what to 
do in your perplexing affairs." 

" Yes, that is right, Peter ; I ought to trust you certainly, 
for you have always been a friend to me." 

" And can you not trust Almighty God?" 

'* I know I ought to do so, Peter ; but I do not seem to be 
able to, while my mind is in such a whirl of anxiety." 

''Nothing but Divine influence can calm your troubled 
mind, Joe ; and that will be vouchsafed to you the moment 
you ' cast your burden upon the Lord,' as He himself has 
invited you to do. An observant friend of mine told me that 
he was voyaging from Tasmania to Sydney, some time ago, in 
a sailing vessel. When in Bass's Straits they encountered a 
severe storm, and were in some danger of being wrecked. In 
the height of the gale, while the vessel was struggling, under 
storm-sails, in the heavy sea that was running, my friend ob- 
served a little bird asleep on the water with its head benei^ 
its wing. He said that the peaceful repose of the bird in tne 
midst of the roaring waters seemed to conv^ a reproof to him 
for his fears, which had denoted lack of trust in the Omni- 
potent God who rules the raging sea. That same God can 
make your mind calm and placid amid all your perplexing 
trials. He surely can ; and He will do it too, if you trust in 
Him, and do not let unbeUef drag you i^ong the dreaiy road 
to despair." 
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** Tes, Peter ; I know that God can do all things, and I am 
sore that nothing can happen without His knowledge and 
permission. I have not sat under Mr Groodwin's preaching 
for three years without learning about true religion* I know 
a good deal more than I talk about." 

'^ I am sure of that, Joe ; but haye you appropriated the 
gospel truths you have heard enunciated. In plain terms, 
have you accepted Christ as your Saviour from the guilt of 
past sin, and as your present living Saviour from the power 
and dominion of sin ? That is the point; and it is a most 
important point for you to decide." 

" I cannot say that I have, Peter; so I will not deceive you 
nor myself neither ; but I am more than ever resolved to seek 
to get religion, for I am certain there is no real happiness in 
Hf e without it. I have had convincing proofs enough of late 
that solid peace of mind is not to be found in riches, nor in 
worldly honours and distinctions. > As soon as I get my miod 
settled a bit so as to think clearly, I mean to set to work about 
religion in rei^ earnest ; I promise you that, Peter." 

" I see, Joe, you are resolved to get your mind set at rest 
by your own efforts. That is like proud human nature ; but it 
mR be a failure. Thousands of poor lost seals have found 
that out You may as well try to fly.** 

^' No; that is not what I mean exactly. The fact is, I don't 
feel that I be fit to profess religion. I have not been living 
as I ought ; and many times lately I have stopped away from 
church on Sunday nights to talk to iBen about ^janess ; and 
I have often been thinking about money matt^^while I was 
listening to a sermon. I know that is wrong; but I cannot 
help it at present I feel my need of Christ, but I also see 
my own inconsistency, and that keeps me back ; by and by^ 
when I get my affairs put straight, you see, Peter, then I shall 
be able to attend better to my religious duties." 

^'That amounts to the same thing, Joe. You want to 
n)f ke yourself a little better before you accept of Christ's 
loving invitation, * Come unto Me I'" 

'' Well, I certainly want to live a better life you know, 
Peter. I do not see how I can go to Christ as I am now. I 
wish I could do it!'' added Joe, with tears in his eyes. 
" God knows I am weary and heavy-laden, and that I want 
rest for my souL Oh ! I do wish I could find it" 

** I remember you telling me a long while ago about the 
providential escape you had from being drown^ when you 
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were going to Sydney once from the Clarence Kiver, in a 
small schooner/' said Peter. 

" Aye, indeed ! I got a sad fright that time. Only for the 
pilot I should have been lost for certain ; and I was not so 
well prepared for death as I am now, for I knew nothing 
about religion then." 

" When the vessel was bumping on the Clarence bar, sur- 
rounded by breakers, you did not* stay below in the cabin to 
smarten yourself up, I 'il be bound, Joe." 

" No ; that I did not, you may be sure. I was up in the 
main rigging, holding tightly enough till the pilot-boat came 
alongside, and then I had to jump into it pretty smartly the 
moment the pilot sung out, now. It was a wonderful escape, 
and I shall never' forget it The ship went to pieces soon 
after I had got safe out of her." 

" Suppose, Joe, that when the pilot bade you ^jump now/ 
you had told him to keep his boat alongside, and wait while 
you went below to put on your best clothes 1 " 

" I should have been a fool to do that, Peter, for I could 
feel the vessel breaking up under me. Wheq the pilot sung 
out * now is your time!* I jumped into the boat that instant*' 

" Can you not see, Joe, my boy, that you are telling the 
great pilot of your soul to wait with his life-boat till you are 
properly clad, before you will jump and be saved ? " asked 
Peter, with affectionate earnestness. "In less figurative 
words, Joe, are you not waiting till you do something to 
merit the salvation which is offered you through fia,ith in 
Christ t -Do you not see that you are virtually ignoring God's 
free grace, by relying on your own merits, instead of on the 
merits of Clmst's atonement 1 " 

Joe looked solemnly thoughtful for a minute, then suddenly 
exclaimed with earnestness, '^ Yes, I do see it, Peter. Thank 
Grod, I do see it as I never saw it before. I do believe in 
Christ Jesus, and in His willingness to save me this veiy 
moment Without waiting to try to change my own wicked 
heart, I cast myself on the merits of Christ alone for salva- 
tion. He is the pilot. Jesus, take me now/ Just as I 
am ! Save me, or I perish ! " added Joe, falling on hia 
knees. 

" Thank Qod 9 " exclaimed Mr Rowley. 

« I am saved ! " shouted Mr Stubble. " Oh I I never felt 
so happy in dl my life I Thank Gfod ! I have jumped into 
the life-boat, and I am saved I " 
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On hearing such nnosaal sounds from the library, Mrs 
Stubble entered it without knocking, when, to her amaze- 
ment, she beheld her husband's fiace glowing with joy, though 
tears were streaming from his eyes, and Mr Rowley was 
similarly affected. 

''Oh, Peggy I am so happy!" said Joe, embracing his 
wife fondly. ''Let the money go, lass; it won't fret me 
now. I have got what is worth all the money in the world, 
the peace of Gbd in my heart; and I want you to have it too, 
P^g7* ^ Eowley will tell you the way to obtain it now, 
directly." 

Peggy gave an anxiously inquiring look at Mr Bowley, 
who, thus encouraged, began in a simple way to explain the 
plan of salvation through Christ, " the way, the truth, and 
the life ;" while Peggy listened with evident signs of strong 
feeling. " But you have heard all this before, Mrs Stubble," 
added Peter ; '' Mr Goodwin has often expounded the gospel 
way of peace to you." 

''Oh, yes, sir ; I have often heard it, and have often wished 
I could enjoy it 4 but my temper is so bad, and that stops me, 
I know. It is getting worse and worse instead of better, 
for everything is going against me, and I have nothing but 
worrit, worrit, worrit every day ; and no^ I am going to lose 
poor Maggie, for the doctor has given her up." Here Mrs 
Stubble's voice faltered, and she burst into tears. Mr Rowley 
gently told her " the only way to gain the mastery over evil 
temper and all other besetments, and to get comfort in all 
her trials and afiiictions, was to cast herself wholly ^lon Jesus, 
and resolve to live a life of faith in Him." 

After a while Mrs Stubble became more composed. She 
thanked Mr Rowley for his good counsel, and promised to 
try to follow it. They then reverently knelt down, and Peter 
offered up an appropriate prayer ; after which they all retired 
for the night. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

ICr Stubble's insolvency. — Happy change in Peggy's demeanour. 

The following morning, Mr Rowley and Mr Stubble drove 
straightway to Ben Goldstone's office. The clerk was absent, 
but a note on his desk explained that the state of his health 
demanded a change of air; so, he had gone to Geelong and 
elsewhere. 

Throughout that day Mr Rowley was engaged in a patient 
investigation of the books and papers that he found in the office. 
Many inquiring creditors called during the day, and seemed 
somewhat comforted when Mr Stubble told them to send in 
particulars of their claims as soon as possible. Some of them 
were very uncomplimentary in their remarks; but Joe refrained 
from arguing in defence of the absent defaulter, for the case 
was undoubtedly a bad one. 

When Mr Rowley and Joe returned home to tea, Mrs 
Stubble told them that Mrs Simon Goldstone and her uncle 
had called in the afternoon. They stated that the news of 
Benjamin's gross misconduct had so affected his father, that 
he was thoroughly prostrated; but he wished to express 
sympathy with the Stubble family, and also to say that he 
would [most willingly render them pecuniary aid if they 
needed it. 

" It is very kind of Mr Goldstone," said Mr Stubble; " but 
we cannot tell yet how I stand. You never saw such a 
muddle, Peggy, as there is in Ben's office. The affairs puzzle 
our good friend here ; and I don't like to see him takmg so 
much trouble." 

''Do not distress yourself in the least on my account, 
Joe ; " said Mr Rowley kindly. " We must have patience, 
you know. I think, as there are so many excited callers at 
the office, we ha^ better get all the books and papers removed 
out here; then we can look through them quietiy, and with- 
out interruption." 

Tliat suggestion was act^d upon ne^pt morning; and for t)i9 
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whole ensuing week, Mr Eowley plodded through the intri- 
cacies of Ben's entries, and cross-entries, and non-entries, and 
examined a host of letters and other documents relating to 
business transactions, of which he could find no record in the 
books. At length he was forced to admit that he was unable 
to unravel the accounts sufficiently to attempt to make even 
a rough balance-sheet; and he could form no other conclusion 
but that Ben had systematically complicated his accounts, so 
that no human being but himself could understand them, — 
a device not at all uncommon with men of cheating pro- 
clivities. 

'' In my opinion, Joe, the most straightforward course for 
you to adopt is to call a meeting of your creditors, and explain 
your position to them," said Mr Rowley, after he had given 
the result of his inquiry. 

"Do you say so, Peter 1" responded Joe, sorrowfully. I 
can meet the bUls due to-morrow." v 

" Yes ; but I see they are accommodation-bills, Joe, and it 
would not be fair to pay them if there is a doubt of other 
bona fide claims being left unpaid." 

" I surely do not owe more than I can pay by and bye, 
Peter ! I thought I should find a large sum to the good.*^ 

" You do not know what you owe, or rather, what you are 
liable for. I perceive you have been in the practice of sign- 
ing bills in blank, and leaving Ben to fill them up as he 
chose. However could you be so unwise as to do that, Joe ? 
I fancied that none but thoroughly reckless q^en, who had 
nothing to lose, did such unbusiness-like things.^ 

" Well, Peter, it is no use to say anything to me now ; I 
see my folly. The fact is, I have been gradually fooled into 
placing confidence in Ben ; and, as I told you before, I have 
left everything to his management while I have been working 
away for the public good. That is all about it." 

" I understand it, Joe ; and I do not mean to say anything 
to reproach you — ^far from it. There will be plenty of people 
ready to do that I daresay, for that is the way of the world 
in showing sympathy for misfortune. It was perhaps natural 
for you to repose confidence in your son-in-law ; but he has 
shamefully betrayed your confidence, and there is no disguis- 
ing the fact. He has got you inextricably involved in cross- 
bill transactions with nine or ten persons in town, some of 
whom are notorious sharpers. There is a large amount of 
their paper under discount, for which you are liable. If it 
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should all be paid, I have no doubt yon will find a pretty 
large balance in your favour ; but I tell you candidly, I have 
no faith in the stability of any of the persons ; and if one 
should fail they \n]l aU fail, and, in that case, you will be 
insolvent likewise.'* 

^*As old Mr Goldstone has offered to lend me a hand, I 
might pay everything, Peter." 

"In my opinion it would hardly be fair to accept his 
generous offer, to take his money and pay it to rogues and 
schemers, Joe. He would be grieved if he knew you did 
that." 

" True, Peter ; it would not be right. I will not take a 
penny from him. But there are lots of goods in various stores 
in town ; we might see after them." 

" I am afraid you will find that all the goods are hypothe- 
cated in some way, Joe. Depend on it, there will be claims 
set up against them if you attempt to remove them. That is 
usually the case under such circumstances ; there is generally 
a scramble after a failing man's assets, especially if he is help- 
less, as you certainly are. In plain terms, Joe, the only 
honest course for you is to call your creditors together. To 
attempt to patch up. your affairs would only involve you still 
farther, and perhaps undermine your health with anxiety." 

" I will take your advice, Peter. I never thought I should 
have got into the insolvent list, and it will be a bitter pill for 
me to swallow ; but I daresay it will all be for the best 
Thank God| I am able to think so, whatever happens to me 
now. I want to do what is straightforward and honest ; and 
so long as my good name is not sacrificed, I don't care." 

" Gfod can take care of your good name, Joe." 

'' That is true enough, Peter. What time I am afraid, I 
will trust in Him. All these things will work together for 
good in some way that I cannot yet see." • . . 

Two days afterwards there was a meeting of Mr Stubble's 
creditors. It was soon evident to them all that Joe had been 
grossly deceived and victimised, and the utmost sympathy 
was diown for him. After a brief discussion, trustees were 
appointed, who took charge of all the books and papers relat- 
ing to Joe's affairs ; and it was hoped by some that all claims 
on him would be liquidated, and a balance remain to be 
handed over to him. They allowed him his household furni- 
ture. After the meeting Joe walked home beside his good 
friend, satisfied at having taken an honest course, and glad 
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at heart that not one of his creditors had evinced the least 
snspidon that he had knowingly acted dishonestly in any 
way. 

« This serious affair does not fret me at all, as far as I am 
personally concerned," remarked Joe. '' I am able and willing 
to work for my living, and it will be all the better for my 
health if I do so ; but I am afraid my poor wife will be sadly 
cut up when she hears that I have given up everything, and 
that we have notiiing left in the world but our household 
effects." 

'' I do not think Mrs Stubble will fret much about it, Joe. 
I have been delighted to see her in such a placid state of 
mind for several days past." 

'< Poor thing ! I heard her sobbing and sighing last night, 
and I did not like to say aught to her; I thought she was 
grieving about our losses." .... 

Mrs Stubble met them at the door as they entered the 
house, when poor Joe burst into tears, and threw his arms 
about her neck. ** Oh, Peggy ! " he sobbed, " I have given 
up every pem^ I had in the world. Us have got no money 
now ; it is all gone, and we must work for our living." 

<' Never mind, Joe dear," said Peggy, kissing him affection- 
ately, while tears streamed down her face. '' We have got 
health and strength left, and what is better than all, dear, we 
have got peace of mind, which all the wealth of the world 
would never give. Since you have been away I have been 
praying to Qod to subdue my stubborn will, and help me to 
bear with patience and resignation any fresh trial that 
may come upon us ; and I have derived such comfort, Joe. 
God has answered my prayer, and I am now ready to submit 
to anything He sees fit to send. Thank God ! I am so happy 
now, Joe," added Peggy, burying her face on her husband's 
breast and sobbing aloud. 

I pass over the occurrences of the next two hours ; but Mr 
Eowley told his wife, when he went home, that it was one of 
the happiest seasons he had ever experienced. 

" Have you any money to go on with, Joe 1 " asked Mr 
Rowley, as they sat a few hours afterwards smoking their 
pipes in the library. 

'^ I have a few shillings, Peter. You know I gave a cheque 
for my balance in the bank to my trustees." 

" They will probably offer you an allowance for a while ; but 
in the meantime let me supply you with what you want,*^" 
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fiaid Mr Rowley, pulling out his pocket-book and laying a ten- 
pound note on the table. 

" No, Peter; I will never take money from you ; thank you 
all the same. I shall soon set about doing something ; I won't 
be idle very long, never fear." 

" This is your own money, Joe ; so do not scruple to use it.** 
Peter then explained to hia astonished friend how that Mrs 
Bowley had found the roll of notes in the old arm-chair. 

** But don't you think I ought to give it up to my trustees, 
Peter ) " asked Joe, after his surprise had subsided sufficiently 
to enable him to speak. 

'' No ; I do not think they have any claim to it. If the 
original owner of the chair was alive, or even if you knew his 
descendants, it would be right to return it to him or them, but 
othemnse, I think, you may honestly keep it yourself.'* 

" Well, well ! this is lucky, or providential I mean. It will 
just start me on a farm again — ^ha, ha ! Won't Peggy laugh 
when she thinks how she wanted to sell the old chair? Let 
us call her in and tell her all about it ; here she comes up the 
garden walk.'* * 

Peggy's joyful surprise was highly amusing to Mr Rowley. 
After she had left the room, Joe remarked that he would 
have given a five-pound note if Peggy's likeness could have 
been taken a few minutes ago. He had never seen her look so 
pretty before in all his life ; and if it were not for that fashion- 
able fright of a bonnet, and her queer petticoats, she would 
look exactly like an angel 
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OHAPTEB XIV. 

Death of Iffagg^e. — ^Death of Simon €k>]d8toiie. — ^ICra Stabble goes to 
Briarbam. — Mr Stabblei goes to Illawara to look for a fazm. 

The late startling occurrences had been carefully kept from 
the knowledge of Maggie; still, she suspected that there was 
some fresh trouble in the family. Biddy Mynn's evasive, 
though tender, replies to her questions, confinned her sus- 
picion, and the painful suspense was perhaps as trying to her 
as a full disclosure would have been. 

Ben Goldstone's estate had been placed in the Insolvency 
Court ; and as all the household effects were to be sdd off, it 
was deemed expedient to remove Maggie, to prevent her 
knowing of the sale. Accordingly, she was conveyed in a 
close carriage to Stubbleton, ostensibly for the advantage of 
being under her mother's immediate charge. Her doctor, 
who had not been consulted as to her removal, was so highly 
displeased at it, that he declined to attend the case any longer. 
A fresh doctor was called in, who condemned the professional 
system of his predecessor, and forthwith began a totally oppo- 
site course of treatment. But nothing seemed to alleviate 
poor Mag^e's su£ferings ; she continued to grow worse, until 
she was reduced to a mere shadow, and even hopeful Biddy 
began to fear that she would soon lose her darling young 
mistress. 

Three weeks elapsed from Ben's departure, and Maggie's 
anxiety respecting his prolonged absence grew so intense, 
that it was at length decided to tell her that Ben had left the 
colony for a time. Accordingly, the news was communicated 
to her one evening by her mother, as gently as possible. 
Maggie listened in pensive silence, while tears roUed down 
her withered cheeks; presently she sobbed, '* It was cruel of 
him to leave me so ill;" but she asked no questions^ evi- 
dently dreading lest she should hear something even more 
distressing, and which she could see her mother was desiroua 
of conceaHng from her. 
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Mrs Simon Goldstone called every day, though she was not 
always allowed to see Maggie. Her Hndness was extreme ; 
and she requested Mrs Stubble to leave no means untried for 
Maggie's relief, and said that her husband had wished her to 
supply any money that was required. He was still confined 
to his bed, with a severe attack of an old complaint ; conse- 
quently could not go to see his daughter-in-law ; but he was 
tenderly interested in her. 

One afternoon Biddy was watching beside Maggie's bed, 
to relieve Mrs Stubble, who had gone to lie down for a while. 
She had been sleeping, and seemed, from the calmness of her 
features, to be free from pain. Presently she opened her 
eyes and fixed them for some time on her faithful attendant ; 
then held out one of her thin hands, which Biddy took and 
pressed to her quivering lips. 

" Biddy 1" she softly whispered, '* I have had such a plea- 
sant dream. I thought I saw dear Percy in heaven among 
a host of shining angels ; and he smiled at me so lovingly, and 
held out his arms to come to me, as he used to do when he 
awoke up from a sleep in his cot. But he looked so amaz- 
ingly beautiful, ten times brighter than a star. I wonder if 
I shall know him in heaven, Biddy. Tell me ; what do you 
think 1" 

" To be shure you will, darlint, — that is a clear case ; for 
supposin' ye shudn't be a bit more wiser nor ye are at prisent, 
ye 'd know yer. own child. It is ony common sinse to think 
that. But it 's my belief you 11 be a hundred times wiser nor 
ye are now, honey; so ye 'Jl be shure to know yer own blissed 
boy the minute ye git to heaven ; an' ye '11 know all yer other 
frinds besides who have got safe there, though they may be 
all shining like rainbows an' sunset-glory. It isn't a bit likely 
that dear frinds will be separated in heaven. Not at all. 
That was a lovely dream Miss Maggie ; so it was. An' what 
a happy place heaven must be I all joy an' no sorrow, — no pain, 
no trouble, nothin' but love — ^the love of God itself. Shure 
it makes me heart full of joy to think of it." 

" Oh Biddy I do you redly think God will forgive me for 
all my sins and shortcomings 1 " 

'' Didn't ye tell me last night, honey, that ye was sartin 
sure God had forgiven ye for the sake of Jesus Christ ? Ye 
sed ye know'd God loved ye, an* that His love was filling yer 
heart an' making yez happy; forbye all yer pains an' sorrow." 

<< Yes, I know I did, Biddy ; but I am not so sure about it 
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now. I don't feel so happy as I did last night ; my nimd 
seems beclouded." 

^' It is the natur' ov us poor wake mortials to change a dozen 
times a day; but the Almighty God never changes. That is 
a blessed lliought to cheer us. He is the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever ; and he loves ye to-day as much as he did 
last night ; so don't ye be onaisy about that same, honey. 
Ye are not always doubtin' whether yer own father loves ye. 
An' don't ye be lookin* at yer own heart ivery minute to 
know how it feels, darlint; shure ye '11 niver git much comfort 
doin' that same, bekase yer feelings will change as often as 
the wind that blows, an' oftener too. Look to Jesus ; an* jist 
whisper that ye want Him to comfort ye, an' yer poor ruffled 
mind will get as calm as a summer's evening. Tiy now, 
honey. Look to Jesus." 

" Yes, Biddy ; I am looking to Jesus. He is helping me. 
I am happier now, Biddy, and my distressing doubts are gone. 
Jesus is mine ! 

" Could my tears for ever flow, 
Could my zeal no languor know. 
These for sin could not atone ; 
Christ must save, and He alond. 
In my hands no price I bring, 
Simply to the cross I cling." 

After Maggie had softly repeated the foregoing verse, she 
said, " Is not that a beautiful verse, Biddy 1- So soothing ! 
so comforting ! Jesus is my rock." 

• *.••.. 

That night poor Maggie's weary spirit left the world for 
its eternal rest. The doctor had apprised her friends that 
the crisis of her disease was approacMng. A large abscess had 
formed in her side, and a fatal result was expected. Mrs 
Stubble and Biddy were watching beside the bed about mid- 
night, when they suddenly observed a change, and whilst 
gazing on her death-stamped face, Maggie opened her eyes 
and extended a hand to each; she then softly whispered, 
"Jesus is my refuge ! " and before Mr Stubble could be sum- 
moned to the room, Maggie was dead. 

...... • 

Mr and Mrs Stubble were much affected by the loss of 
their beloved daughter; still, they did not utter a word of mur- 
muring, and for the first time they learnt what it was to be 
•'sorrowful, yet rejoicing." 
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Biddy Flynn's grief was more demonstrative, but it was 
very brief. When the first outburst subsided, the affectionate 
old creature declared, with tears in her eyes, that " she was 
glad from her heart that the dear darlint was gone home to 
glory before she knew all the wickedness of her worthless 
husband, or seed the ruination he had brought upon the 
whole family wid his dishonest cheatin*." 

Maggie's death had a most disastrous effect upon Mr Simon 
Goldstone, who was at the time in a very precarious state of 
health. Lydia and her uncle were from home when a mes- 
senger arrived from Stubbleton with the sad news, so he was 
shown up into Mr Gk)ldstone's bedroom. He had previously 
heard that Maggie's illness was mainly caused by a brutal 
kick she had received from her husband; and when tiie news of 
her death was suddenly communicated to him, the shock was 
too severe for his weakened system ; he was seized with an 
apoplectic fit, and that night he died without having shown 
any signs of consciousness in the interim. 

• •••••• 

A fortnight after Maggie's funeral Mr Stubble sold off all 
his household effects by auction. Mrs Stubble then went to 
Briarbum to spend a few weeks with Mrs Kowley, who had 
very kindly invited her. After resigning all his ofl&ces of 
trust in the city, including his seat in the Legislative Assem- 
bly, Mr Stubble went to Illawara to look at a dairy-farm 
which was advertised for sale, Biddy Flynn went to live 
with Widow Goldstone. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Ben GoldBtone's flight from Newcastle in the ship Screaming Eagle, 
with Mrs Dayis. — ^Bemone of his paramonr, and yexation of Ben. 
»An apparition. 

On the morning of Ben Qoldstone's departure from New- 
castle in the Screaming Eagle he issued from his cabin long 
before the dawn of day. He had passed a sleepless night, 
and was painfully anxious lest some mishap should prevent 
the ship from getting to sea on that day, in which case he 
knew that all his deeply-concocted schemes would be exposed. 
He had induced the husband of his paramour to go to Loch- 
invar the day before, to bargain for some horses, and mean- 
while he wiled away the infatuated woman so slyly that not 
one of her sharp-eyed neighbours saw her leave tide house ; 
and there she was, fast asleep, in the best state-room on board 
the ship. Mr Davis would probably return to Newcastle by 
the eleven o'clock train, and then the elopement would be dis- 
covered, of course j but Ben hoped to be out of sight of land 
by that time — or, as he poetically expressed it to his lady, 
" They would be speeding away to the land of the free on the 
white horses of the "Pacific." Tt is no wonder then that he 
could not sleep composedly, seeing that all his plans and plots 
might be frustrated by a mere change in the wind, or by a 
calm, or even by a fog-bank. 

The stars were shining brightly when Ben came on deck, 
and the sky was clear, save a few cirrous clouds to the west- 
ward. A light land-wind was blowing, and as he paced the 
deck with an impatient step he would occasionally stop and 
exclaim, '' Blow, good breezes 1" then resume his hurried wall^ 
whistling in that dissonant, hissing key which many sailors 
superstitiously believe has a stimulating influence on Uie wind. 
There were no signs of life on board the ship, save the anchor- 
watch, who was drearily pacing the top-gallant-forecastle, and 
the pigs under the long-boat, which began to scent the mom« 
ing air, and to grunt for their breakfast. The morning star 
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arose brightly above the horizon, and sparkled in the distant 
ocean, which was as smooth as a lagoon. 

'^ Curse it all ! " exclaimed Ben, stopping suddenly in his 
walk. " Here is a fair wind freshening up, and the tide all 
right for a good start, and these skiUMng seardogs are all 
snoring in their bunks. Bot their lazy bones I If Pwere the 
skipper, I 'd soon rouse them out with a rope's end or^ a be- 
laying-pin. I wish we had the mate of the Juno on board 
here ; he would smarten up all hands with his big toe, and 
make them hop about like French fiddlers.'^ 

Just then the man on the.forecastle struck the bells (five 
o'clock), and walked aft and tapped at the chief mate's cabin 
to tell him the time. Soon afterwards, smoke began to issue 
from the galley-funnel, and the cook put the coffee-kettle on 
to boiL Presently the boatswain came on deck, and lighted 
his pipe ; then the chief mate issued from his cabin, and 
ordered the hands to be roused out, to heave the cable cQiort ; 
and, finally, the captain came on deck, and three hands were 
sent aloft to loose the topsails. All these signs of active pre- 
paration would have been satisfactory to an ordinary passen- 
ger, still Ben was impatient and dissatisfied ; he thought that 
the men did not work the windlass with a will, and the 
second mate did not bully them enough to stimulate their 
drowsy energies ; the men on the yards, too, seemed to be 
half-asleep, and the captain himself was only half -awake. So 
thought Ben; but he was afraid to grumble out his dis- 
content. 

As the gray morning light gradually brightened, he could 
see the pilot-boat preparing to push off to the ship, and then 
his heart began to quail with apprehension that some un- 
looked-for event had caused Davis to return before the ex- 
pected time, and lest he should come off in the pilot-boat to 
reclaim his truant wife, and punish her seducer. Anxiously 
Ben stood gazing through a telescope at the approaching 
boat, until he was satisfied that there was no person in ihe 
stem-sheets but the pilot himself, who presently ascended the 
gangway ladder, and took charge of the ship. 

iSn had disguised himself in sailors' gear; so, in order to 
escape the notice of the pilots he went forward and took a turn 
at the windlass-handles, and by the promise of a gallon of rum 
after they got to sea, he induced the crew to put a little more 
power into their movements. He was also very active in 
lending a hand to sheet home thq topsails and hoist up the 
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yards, and then to hoist the qaarter-boats np to the davits; 
No mishap occurred to hinder them, and soon after six o'clock 
the Screaming Eagle had discharged the pilot outside 
" Nobby's ; " and while part of the crew were getting the 
anchors on deck, other hands were making sail to an increas- 
ing breeze from south-west. 

Sail after saU was set, in which operation Ben soon showed 
the crew that he knew all the ropes. The vessel glided 
through the water with increasing speed, and Ben's spirits 
gradually rose as his prospect of getting clear away was 
brightening every minute. At eight-bells the log was hove, 
and showed full eleven knots, with a freshening breeze ; so 
Ben muttered to himself '' All right ! " and went below to 



"My dearest Jane, we are free! The land is four 
leagues astern, and bluff old Nobby does not look bigger than 
a sailor's hat,'' said Ben, as he entered the state-room where 
Mrs Davis was lying in a berth, looking pale and poorly. 
" Sparkle up my precious ruby ! Let not needless apprehen- 
sion dim those lovely eyes I We are as safe as if we were inside 
the golden gate of San Francisco. There is not a tug-boat in 
Newcastle harbour could catch us now if they pressed up 
steam to within half-an-ounce of bursting the boiler. Ha, 
ha! the Screaming Eagle is a clipper worthy of our con- 
fidence ! Cheer up, my bonnie bird ! " 

But notwithstanding that encouraging address, Mrs Davis 
looked as cheerless as a caged robin ; and instead of respond- 
ing in a similarly poetical strain, she said with sobbing 
utterance, '* I would give the world to be at home again, I am 
wretched in the extreme." 

Ben looked quite staggered for a minute. Such a total 
change in the views of his companion was to him as incom- 
prehensible as it was unexpected. The previous night she 
had been in overflowing spirits, and had sung sentimental and 
sea-songs until past midnight. It is true she was rather tipsy, 
but that was not a new trait. She had slept heavily ail 
night, and had not awakened until the ship began to plunge 
about in the short seas about ten miles off the land; then she 
began to feel both sick and sorry, and was evidently unable 
to appreciate the sentiment which had just bubbled from the 
lips of her exultant paramour. Presently Ben recovered from 
his surprise, and said in the softest tones he could assume, 
" Come, come, deary ! Don't yield to those silly (jualm^. 
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Show yourself a true woman. Let me lead you out to break- 
fast. Come, cheer up, my Jenny !'* 

" No, no, no ! I can't move ; my head is splitting. Oh 
dear, dear ! dear I" 

"Try a little brandy and soda-water, Jenny." 

" Ugh ! I can't touch anything ; I am dreadfully sick. Oh 
my 1 oh my I whatever did I come here for ?" 

" Don't cry, ducky ! You will be better in a day or two. 
Do let me get you a little brandy." 

'^I tell you I can't take anything. Please to leave me 
alone for a while, Goldstone." 

"As you please, Jane," said Ben, in a less gentle tone, 
and fortiiwith he went out to the breakfast- table, looking 
rather disconcerted. 

Poor Mrs Davis was early awakening to a sense of her 
degraded position, and her heartlessness in leaving her husband 
and young family. She had yielded to a fatsd temptation, 
been spell-bound, as it were, by Ben's arts and flattery, and 
only seemed conscious of the enormity of her error when the 
hope of retrieving it was past. The reaction of the stimulants 
which she had lately learnt to imbibe, and the nauseating 
sensation of sea-sickness, were almost intolerable ; but added 
to her physical sufferings were the pangs of conscience and 
the yearnings which every heart, to some extent, feels for 
home; and no picture of misery coidd be more complete than 
she presented. On the previous night she had kissed her 
sleeping children, and while doing so, her maternal feelings 
had almost prevailed over her lawless passion ; but Ben stood 
by, and passing his arm round her waist, he gently drew her 
from the bedside, and inunediately administered a cordial from 
his dram-bottle, or " pocket-pistol," then he hurried her away 
to the boat. Now her mind was tortured by mental pictures 
of the poor little forsaken ones waking up, crying for their 
breakfast, and piteously calling aloud for mamma. Then she 
would fancy her husband returning to his deserted home, and 
her paroxysms of grief were agonising. 

When Ben re-entered her state-room after breakfast, he 
tried his utmost to soothe her. The man who could seldom 
speak a kind word to his own faithful, suffering wife, was 
apparently deeply concerned at the self-wrought misery of a 
woman who had proved herself void of moral principle, natural 
affection, or even common modesty I But all his honeyed words 
and libidinous looks were ineffectual ; they did not assuage 
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her sorrow or her sickness in the leatit degree ; and after a 
while he grew tired of talking softly to a Ustener who did 
nothing but ciy and retch at all he said ; so he left her and 
went on deck, to see how the ship was speeding, and to have 
a comforting nobbier by himself on the spars amidships. 

I must now glance back at Ben's career for a few weeks 
prior to his departure. He had several reasons for absenting 
himseU from Sydney, the strongest of which was the dread of 
a visit from the £skther of the poor girl in Melbourne whom 
he had led astray. He had received a communication from 
one of his Victorian associates, warning him '^ to look out for 
squalls ; " that '^ daddy Smith was on his passage back from 
China, and he would most likely call Ben to account for his 
iittiie afifair with Amy." It further stated that '^ Smith was a 
cranky old fellow, and Ben had better steer dear of him untU 
his wrath had stilled down a bit, and then something might 
be done to compromise the matter." 

Ben would probably have stood his ground and risked Mr 
Smith's wrath, had his pecuniary aSam been in a satisfactory 
state, for he had confidence in the power of money to insure 
protection from any ordinary danger. He had not transgressed 
the criminal code of law, and a mere action for damages 
would not have soared him, for he had many means of show- 
ing a jury that the girl was no better than she ought to be. 
Of course the law would protect him against the cudgel of Mr 
Smith, or of any other crusty sire who essayed to inflict 
summary justice with his own hands. But Ben was, to use a 
current phrase, " hard up ; " his recent attempts to retrieve his 
heavy losses in Melbourne had resulted in still further losses. 
He had reason to believe that there would soon be a grand 
break up of the accommodating cheque in Sydney, with which 
he was largely involved. Moreover, he had certain misgivings 
that Mr Smith might possibly meet him some day on asudd^ 
and argue his case with a Colt's revolver; so he finally resolved 
to get out of the way of so much impending danger. He 
could spend a year or two on foreign travel, and iu the mean- 
time his father might die, or some other lucky stroke of fortune 
might turn up in his favour. On one side, he saw nothing 
but personal risk and trouble, including the domestic annoy- 
ances of a sick wife and a fidgety mother-in-law; on the other 
side, he saw liberty, freedom, enjoyment 1 a life on the ocean 
wave, and the exciting novelties of the glorious land of the 
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West ; and he might go away with money in both pockets, if 
he managed with his usual dexterity. 

The plea of buying horses for India served Ben while he 
was making preparations for his departure. He had qutetlp 
arranged for a passage in the Screaming Eagle a monUi pre- 
viously ; but a few days before the ship was ready for sea she 
took l^e ground, and injured her rudder and stem-post^ and 
had to discharge cargo to undergo necessary repairs. The 
delay was very annoying to Ben ; but, as he afterwards rear 
soned, it was a lucky knock, for he was enabled to secure a 
charming companion, one whose tastes, he thought, singularly 
accorded with his own. The fact of his having takenapassage in 
the ship was only known to persons who were bound to secrecy 
by the strongest tie that could hold them ; and while repairs 
were progressing, Ben was sporting about Newcastle and 
Maithmd, and making a feint to buy horses, though he did 
not pay for any. He was waiting, he said, for the arrival of 
next mail-steamer, when he expected a military friend from 
India^ who would assist him in his final bargaining for the 

ani-mala , 

On Ben's frequent visits to the billiard-room of one of the 
hotels in Newcastle, he had met with a Mr Davis, a gentle- 
man who could handle a cue almost as well as Ben could 
himself, and whose taste in general was of a decidedly sport- 
ing turn. He had formerly held a government appointxaent 
in a country town ; but there had been a difference of opinion 
between hunself and the Colonial Treasurer respecting his 
quarterly cash returns, and, to his extreme dissatisfaction, he 
had been dismissed the service. He explained the whole 
affair to Ben, and showed himseU an injured man. Ben 
looked very sorry for him, and said '^ the Treasurer deserved 
to have his head tied up in a canvas money-bag, and be 
pelted with copper tokens by all the unfortunate victims 
that he had meniilessly sacked." 

Mr Davis, who was half-tipsy, seemed much affected by 
such strong sympathy from a mere stranger* He seized 
Ben's hand, swore he was a brick, and called for two ** gin- 
slings." He then, in a wheedling tone, which frequent 
practice had rendered almost perfect in its way, asked Ben 
**to lend him a couple of sovereigns for three daya" 

" Here you are, old fellow," said Ben. " Take this five- 
pound note, and keep it till I ask you for it. That is more 
than the Treasurer would do lor you.'' 
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" The Treasurer has tried to starve my poor wife and chil- 
dren, sir,'' said Mr Davis, in tones of hissing contempt ; to 
vhidi Ben feelingly responded, ^' Shame ! shame !" 

Ben had previously heard that Mr Davis had a very hand* 
some young wife ; and it was on that account, more than any 
real fondness he had for the lazy sponger himself, that Ben 
had assumed to be interested in his case. Had it not been 
for that enticing &ct, Ben would have referred Imn to some 
other sympathi^g friend, or to the pawnbroker round the 
comer, for '' a loan for three day&" The five-pound note 
was a mere bait, and the tipsy-brained man took it as eagerly 
as a barracouta bites at a floating hook in a ship's wake. 
He pocketed the note, and secretly believed that Ben was 
a •* joUy flat." 

That evening Ben took tea with Mr and Mrs Davis in 
their cottage, a short distance from Newcastle. After tea^ 
all had some rum-toddy together, and while they sat cosily 
round the fire, Ben explained that his object in staying in the 
neighbourhood for a few weeks was to buy horses for India. 
He wished to have the animals all selected prior to the arrival 
of his friend, Captain Curber, from Bengal With a delicate 
frankness, which was expressly meant to strike the lady, he 
further stated that '' he could put a good thing in his (Mr 
Davis') way, if he would not consider it infra dig, to under- 
take a duty so much below his position. He might as well 
have a commission as any one else, and five per cent, on, say 
£2000, would be a coniortable sum to have in his pocket. 
He hoped they would excuse him for naming it ; still, if Mr 
Davis liked to accept the job to select the horses, he should 
have it" 

Mr Davis assured Ben that he should only be too happy to 
have the job ; in fact, it was just what he liked. He knew a 
horse's points as weU as Burt or Buchan Thomson, and he 
was also intimately acquainted with the district, and with the 
most likely persons to have animals suitable for a foreign 
market. While he was expatiating on his own skill, an idea 
struck him that he might slyly get five per cent, from the 
venders, which would double his commission, and it was all 
fair enough as times go, and ifi common with usage in certain 
quarters that he was familiar with. '^ I gladly accept your 
kind offer, sir," he added, " with ten thousand thanks." 

" AU right, old fellow ! That is settled, then ; now let us 
have a drop more toddy over it You can go to work and 
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make your selection as soon as you like, Davis j only do not 
complete a bargain until Captain Gurber arrives. Here is 
another five-pound note to help to pay your travelling ex- 
penses." ... 

I need not give any further particulars of this disgraceful 
affair; ihfi result I have shown. There was the wretched, 
degraded wife in her cabin, a prey to feelings impossible to 
describe ; and Ben had already begun to regret that he had 
encumbered himself with a companion who, he imagined, had 
no more real courage than a young kitten, — ^in fact, she was a 
crying doll. 

The captain and mate of the Screaming Eagle were aware 
that Ben was an absconder. In addition to paying a high 
price for his accommodation on board, he had given a liberal 
douceur to both captain and mate. They suspected that the 
lady was not his wife, but they were silent on the subject. 
Hiey were plain, unpolished men, particularly taciturn, and 
seemingly unobservant of anything but the concerns of the 
ship. It was impossible, however, for them not to hear the 
bickerings which were frequent between their passengers. 
For the first weiek out, Mrs Davis continued very sick, and 
did not leave her cabin. Ben showed surprising patience in 
tr3ring to quiet her incessant repining; but his leering looks, 
which had struck so many women stupid, were lost upon her, 
for she turned her back to him, nor would she be consoled 
either by his poetical flights or his prosy reasonings. After 
a while he grew discouraged, and resolved to leave her to have 
her sulky fit out. She grew worse at being, as she said, 
deserted by him ; whereupon a disagreement ensued, a mere 
tiff at first, but it gradually grew to a noisy quarrel, and Ben's 
irritable temper so much mastered his cool cunning, that, in 
an unguarded moment, he struck her a smart blow on the 
breast. He was sorry for it in less than a minute, for he 
found that he had not his own gentle Maggie to deal with, 
and he also saw his mistake in supposing that Mrs Davis was 
such a tame little pussy. At that hasty blow, her dormant 
spirit blazed up like fat in the fire, and Ben was obliged to 
hold her hands to keep her from throwing bottles and other 
dangerous missiles at his head, or spoiling his features with 
her finger-nails. 

Her screams soon brought the captain and mate into her 
cabin, when she claimed their protection, and told them how 
she had been decoyed from her home and her family by Qold- 
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stone's arts and schemes ; in fact, that he had dragged her 
until she did not know what she was doing. She implored 
them to Lmd her on the first inhabited island they sighted, or 
put her on board any vessel they met, for she was afraid of 
her life ^th that vile man near her. Ben was incensed at 
the captain's interference, and a stormy dispute arose between 
them. The result was, that Ben was ordered to take a cabin to 
himself and keep to it, on pain of leg-irons and handcuffs if he 
was caught outside the door. The determined manner of the 
captain convinced Ben that he was over^matched at last, and 
that his best course was to submit; so he thenceforth took all 
his meals by himself and the only fresh air he could get was 
through the port-hole. The fact of being a prisoner on board 
chafed his fiery spirit almost to madness, and all day long he 
paced to and fro his narrow cabin, like a caged tiger. 

The ship had been at sea about twenty-five days, when one 
night, as the chief mate was relieving the watch at eight-bells 
(midnight), he was startled by loud shrieks from Qoldstone's 
cabin. He rushed in, and found Ben writhing in a fit The 
captain was called, and such remedies were applied as were 
procurable, and in about two hours Ben's consciousness re- 
turned ; but* his manner was extremely wild, and he seemed 
terrified at something he had seen, but he refused to say what 
it was. The captain supposed that he was suffering from 
delirium tremens, as he had drunk hard every day since he 
came on board frt)m a private stock of his own ; so the steward 
was ordered to stay in the cabin, and watch him. After the 
captain and mate had gone on deck, Ben told the steward 
that a woman in grave-clothes had appeared to him, and he 
believed it was his poor wife. He implored the steward not 
to leave him for a minute, and promised to give him £100 at 
the end of the voyage. 

Mrs Davis kept closely to her own cabin, and during those 
days of loneliness she had ample time for sober reflection. 
Bitter indeed was her sorrow for her past misconduct; and 
solemnly she resolved that, if she were spared to get back to 
her home, she would henceforth live a new life. As one 
grand step towards it, she then vowed that she would never 
again taste strong drink, for to that ibtal influence she mainly 
attributed her present miserable, degraded position* 
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CHAPTER XYL 

Fearful Hnrricane. — Foundering of the Screaming Eagle, — Awful end 
of Ben Goldstone. 

A FEW days afterwards, Ben sent a submissiye message to the 
captain, asking permission to walk the poop for half-an-hour, 
which was granted. When he went on deck ho observed that 
all hands were busy sending down royal and top-gallant yards, 
reefing preventer-braces, and making other preparations for 
heavy weather. It was nearly calm, but the sky had a dull 
leaden hue, and there was a portentous closeness in the air 
which no sailor could misunderstand. The ship was then a 
few degrees to the north-west of the Marquesas Islands. 
After a while Ben ventured to ask the captain what he thought 
of the weather, when he curtly replied, " Dirty, sir ; very 
dirty. A low glass, and still falling fast. We are going to 
have one of these roundy-go-roundies." 

Ben understood what the captain meant, for he had ex- 
perienced a hurricane when on board the Juno whaler in the 
Tonga group; and though the ship was lying with three 
anchors ahead in the land-locked harbour of Yavau, they 
narrowly escaped being wrecked. He remarked '^that he 
was afraid they had not much sea-room to run for it,'' when 
the captain replied, " No, sir j we are jammed in on all tacks 
by coral reefe; and come what may, we must lie to, and 
sweat it out the best way we can. We have a good ship 
under us, but she is too deep for heavy weather, and I told 
my agent so before I took in the last lighter of coal that came 
alongside; but he only smiled and said, * Forty tons won't 
make much di^erence to this big ship, captain.' That is the 
way lots of ships are sent to the bottom of the sea, sir; when 
they fall in with heavy weather, they get smothered." 

As night approached, the appearance of the sky was awful 
in the extreme. Lightnings streamed from the murky clouds, 
and thunders shook the ocean to its bed. The wind was 
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veering abont from all points of the compass, accompauied 
with heavy sqnalls of rain. Sail had been reduced to a close- 
reefed main-topsail and storm staysail ; everything else was 
furled and seccured by double gaskets. About thirty tons of 
coal had been thrown overboard, and the hatches were made 
all secure with extra tarpaulins ; in short, all that sailor-like 
skill and forethought could do, was done. 

At about eight-bells a furious hurricane burst upon them, 
which blew the canvas away like brown paper, and hove the 
ship's starboard raU under water, in which helpless position 
she lay, broadside to it, though the helm was put hard up. 
The sea was feather- white, and the roaring of the wind through 
the rising was even louder than the thunder, while the blue 
lightning seemed to run down every rope. Most of the cabin 
fimiiture fetched way, and crashed down into the state-rooms 
to leeward; and the smashing of crockery and glass in the 
steward's pantry added to the general din of destruction. In 
that awful crisis, Mrs Davis left her cabin and rushed franti- 
cally into Ben's arms, beseeching him to save her, while he, 
pale and agitated, and trembling in every limb, could not 
articulate a word of comfort, and seemed paralysed with ex- 
treme fear. 

'' O Qod, have mercy upon us ! " exclaimed the distracted 
woman. " Save us, O God ! " Ben's lips moved ; per- 
haps he was mentally repeating that prayer, but he uttered 
not a word. Presently tiie captain looked into the cuddy, 
and said in a hurried tone, of authority, " Mr Goldstone, you 
said you were a sailor ; now you must show yourself to be ona 
Come on deck, sir, and take a turn at the pumps, or else go 
below and trim the cargo up to windward. Bear a hand, sir ; 
there is no time to think about it ; ten minutes longer in this 
position will send us all to eternity. Steward, you come on 
deck too." 

Ben scrambled up the companion-way, but he could get no 
further ; his nerves were so shaken by his long-continued ex- 
cesses, that he was powerless as an infant. The ship was on 
its beam-ends, and the cargo had shifted. The second mate, 
with part of the crew, were in the fore-hold, trimming the coal 
over to windward ; the rest of the crew were lashed at the 
pumps. The captain and mate had clambered along the 
weather topsides, and were cutting away the laniards of the 
fore-rigging. Presently the foremast went by the board, taking 
the njalii-top-gallant mast with it, when the ship partially 
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righted ; but she still lay wallowing and straining in the trough 
of the sea. 

At midnight there was a sudden Inll, and the sea then began 
to break on board, like vast hillocks of water. The long-boat, 
spars, fore-deck house, galley, and all the lee bulwarks were 
washed away ; one of the seaman was lost overboard, and several 
others were badly injured. 

The lull lasted but half-an-hour, when the hurricane burst 
on them again, and the main and mizen topmasts went over 
file side. It continued to blow furiously till day-dawn, when 
a pitiable scene of wreck presented itself to the view of the 
weather-beaten crew. The ship had strained very much as 
she lay on her broadside, and she leaked badly. The broken 
spars dashing against her sides also damaged her, and there 
was no possibility of clearing away the wreck while the sea 
continued to break on board with such force and fury. 
There was fotar feet of water in the hold, and the men were 
nearly knocked up with incessant piimping all night ; never- 
theless, they nobly kept at work ; but at six-bells there was 
five feet of water in the hold, and one of the pumps was choked 
with coal-dust. It was then decided to abandon the ship, as 
it was not possible to keep her afloat another hour. 

Fortunately, the two quarter-boats were uninjured ; so the 
chief mate took charge of one, and the captain the other. 
Provisions and water were hastily put into the boats, and they 
were successfully lowered into the water, — a work of imminent 
hazard on account of the furious cross sea which was breaking 
over the ship on all sides. The crew were told off for each 
boat, and stood by, watching for a favourable opportunity of 
lowering themselves into their respective boats by means of a 
rope fastened to the end of the spanker-boom. Mrs Davis, 
who was half-frantic with terror, was with much difficulty 
lowered into the captain's boat, and there she sat with her 
face covered in a shawl, as if afraid to gaze on the terrific scene 
around her. 

Meanwhile Ben had gone to his cabin to secure his gold ; 
he had three canvas bags full of sovereigns. In his excited 
efforts to carry them aU on deck at once, he let one bag fall, 
when it burst, and the coin roUed over the cabin floor. He 
fell down on his hands and knees, and scraped up part of the 
treasure, which he put into the pockets of his monkey-jacket. 
He could not stop to gather it all up, for he heard the captain 
vociferously calling on him to '^ bear a hand^ if he didn't want 
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to go down in the sUp ;" so be seized the other two bags oi 
sovereigns, and staggered with them to the deck. Every sonl 
had left the ship bnt himself, and the boats were lying under 
the stem, tiie crews plying the oars to keep from drifting to 
leeward. The wind had lulled, but there was a dangerous 
sea, which threatened to engulf the boats. 

'' I will not risk the lives of all in the boat by waiting 
another minute," shouted the captain. " We shall be stoved 
up against the ship if we lie here/' 

" Hold on half-a-minute, captain ! Here, save this gold I 
I will give £500 to the man who will save it 1 " shrieked 
Ben, holding up one of his bags of sovereigns. 

** Heave it into the boat,'' roared a sailor who was sitting 
in the head-sheets holding a boat-hook. *' Look sharp ; heave 
it in, and 1 11 catch it." The boat just then lifted to a sea^ 
and Ben threw the bag. The man caught it, but it was 
heavier than he had expected, and it fell acrofls the gunwale 
and split open ; part of the coin fell overboard, and the rest 
scattered into the boat 

Ben uttered an involuntary imprecation on the man's care- 
lessness, then seizing the remaining bag of gold, he passed 
his leathern belt through a loop in the neck, and fastened it 
round his waist, being evidently detennined to trust in his 
own power to save that. 

'* Hold on a bit ! hold on, sir 1 ^ shouted the captain, whose 
boat had just shipped a sea and was half-full of water ; he then 
called out to the mate to come up with his boat, and take off 
Goldstone. Ben evidently misunderstood the captain's words, 
for instead of waiting till the boat was nearer to the ship, he 
swung himself off the end of the boom, and there he hung on 
by his hands only. 

'' For heaven's sake, make haste, captain I " screamed Ben, 
who ever and anon dipped into the sea as the vessel rose or 
fell to the waves. '^ For mercy's sake, bear a l^nd 1 I can't 
hold on much longer! O my Gk)dl O my Qodl I am 
going 1 Captain ! captain ! save me, and take all my 
gold!" 

^* Hang on I hang on, sir I " shouted both captain and mate, 
who were making strenuous efforts to reach the vesseL With 
the ship perfectly motionless, it would have been a severe 
exercise for a strong man to hang on by his hands to a rope 
for five minutes, but with the ship plunging and rolling in that 
furious sea, it was a marvel how Ben held on so long with at 
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leastseventy pounds weight of gold in hiifpockets and fastened 
to his belt. 

The men did their utmost to save him. The crew of the 
mate's boats used extraordinary efforts to get under the stem, 
and had almost succeeded ; another minute, and they would 
have had him in their boat; but they were one precious 
minute too late : the ship took a plunge into a heavy sea, 
burying her bows and lifting her stem high out of the water. 
The sudden jerk was too much for Ben's exhausted strength ; 
he uttered a piercing scream, which rang in the ears of every 
survivor for many days afterwards, and in an instant he was 
gone. Down he went to the depths of the sea, with his 
pockets full of gold. 

After being several days at sea, the boats of the Screaming 
£agle were picked up by a ship bound from San Francisco to 
Melbourne. About two months afterwards, Mrs Davis re- 
turned to her tiome and her children, a wiser, if not a better 
woman. 
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CHAPTEB XVIL 

Bob Stabble meets Sam Rafter in Melbourne. — Sam's lecture. — His 
prosperity. — ^Bob's sorrow for the misfortunes of his family. —Goes 
to Sydney. 

Bob Stubble got a good deal of wordy sympathy from his 
landlady and others after the loss of his money in the Tiddli- 
wink venture, especially as they learnt that he had not lost 
his alii. He had only about twenty pounds left in the bank ; 
but he did not tell any one the state of his account. He was, 
perhaps, in quite as good a financial position as many persons 
who were speculating largely in the share market, and he 
might have ^^gone in" again with greater boldness, as he had 
so little to lose, but Bob never had a taste for gambling of 
any sort, and he wisely resolved to seek some steady employ- 
ment, as the safest and surest way of retrieving his ^Uen 
fortune. 

He searched the columns of the newspapers every morning, 
and replied to many advertisements headed '^ Wanted a strong, 
active young man," but unfortunately he was always too late; 
some other active young man had secured the berth before 
him. At that time there were scores of men walking about 
the streets of Melbourne seeking for employment; indeed 
there are at all times many persons who seem to have an 
unconquerable disposition to lounge about the metropolis in 
preference to going into the country, where they would have a 
better chance of finding employment, and where, too, they 
could, in general, live at much less expense than they can do 
in a crowded city. Bob Stubble's motive for remaining in 
Melbourne was certainly a praiseworthy one ; he was desirous 
of availing himself of the advantages of the splendid free 
library, and also of uniting himself to some of the young 
men's mutual improvement classes in the city. 

It was evident that Bob was not lofty in his ideas of an 
occupation, and that he had no notion of allowing his pride 
to starve him, for he applied one morning for the appoint- 
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ment of cart-driver to a baker; but he was considered ineligible 
for the post on account of his not being sufficiently acquainted 
with the city. * He was offered a job to hawk onions and 
potatoes by a produce-dealer in Flinders Lane ; but '^advance 
Australia" was always Bob's motto, and he thought it would 
be more advantageous to the commonwealth for him to grow 
vegetables rather than to hawk them ; so he decided tbit if 
at tKe end of that week he had not succeeded in getting 
suitable employment, he would either go back to the diggings 
at BendigOy or else return to New South Wales, and go to 
farm work again. 

As he was looking through the Argus one morning, he 
chanced to see an advertisement headed '' Lecture to Young 
Men this evening, by Alderman Bafter, at the Temperance 
Hall, Bussell Street; admission free." The name of the 
lecturer could not fail to attract Bob ; still, he did not for a 
moment suspect it was his old playmate Sam, the sawyer's 
son. He was not aware that Sam was in Melbourne, much 
less did he expect to see him elevated to the dignity of alder- 
man. However, the subject was an encouraging one, and there 
was nothing to pay for it; so Bob determined to go and hear 
it His surprise may be imagined when he saw a fine-looking 
man walk with a dignified step on to the platform, and at once 
he recognised the identical Sam Rafter whom the vulgar boys 
of Daisybank used to call " chips "; and in one of the reserved 
seats sat the object of Bob's early love, Sophy Rowley (now 
Mrs Rafter), gazing proudly at her honoured husband. 

The hall was well filled with a respectable audience, and 
from the way in which they cheered the lecturer from time 
to time, it was evident that his subject was highly appreci- 
ated. The lecture contained a variety of useful hints to 
young men in every walk" of life, showing the advantages 
that will eventually accrue to them by wisely applying their 
vigorous young days to the acquirement of useful Imowledge. 
Many examples were adduced of young men who had by 
steady perseverance and effort risen in the world, and had 
been made instrumental in benefiting tens of thousands of 
their fellow-creatures. Perhaps the most striking of Sam's 
illustrations was from the experience of the Rev. Thomas 
Binney, as told by himself at the concluding part of a lec- 
ture which he delivered to young men in London. It is 
80 very instructive and encouraging, that I give the extract 

2o 
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The revejpa^ gentleman said : — "You are young men en- 
gaged iir btisiness, but have to imJ)rove your minds as best 
you can in your leisure hours. Well, I was once in the same 
position. I was seven years in a bookseller's concern (the 
late firm of Angus k, Son), and during that time my hours 
were, for two years, from seven to eight, and for five years 
from seven to seven — ^under great pressure, I have sometimes 
been engaged firom six till ten. But somehow, all the time, 
and especially from my fourteenth to my twentieth year, I 
found opportunities for much reading and a great deal of 
composition. I did not shirk, however, my Latin and Greek, 
for I went for some time two evenings in the week to an old 
Presbyterian clergyman, to learn the elements of the two lan- 
guages, and could read Csesar and St John ; but my great work 
was English. I read many of the best authoraf, and I wrote 
largely both poetry and prose; and I did so with much pains- 
taking. I laboured to acquire a good style of expression, as 
well as merely to express my thoughts. Some of the plans 
I pursued were rather odd, and produced odd results. I read 
the whole of Johnson's *Eambler,' put down all the new 
words I met with — and they were a good many — ^with their 
proper meanings, and then I wrote essays in imitation of 
Johnson, and used them up. I did the same with Thom- 
son's *• Seasons,' and wrote blank verse to use hh words, and 
also to acquire something of music and rhythm. And so I 
went on, sometimes writing long poems in heroic verse ; one 
on the * Being of a Gk)d,' another, in two or three ' boo^,' in 
blank verse, in imitation of 'Taradise Lost.' I wrote essays 
on the immortality of the soul, sermons, a tragedy in three 
acts, and other things, very wonderful in their way, you may 
be sure. I think I can say I never fancied myself a poet or 
philosopher ; but I wrote on and on to acquire the power to 
write with readiness ; and I say to you, with a full conviction 
of the truth of what I say, that, having lived to gain a little 
reputation as a writer, I attribute all my success to what I 
did for myself, and to the habits I formed during those years 
to which I have thus referred. I have never before mentioned 
these things, and I do so now simply to urge you young men 
to laborious self-improvement. I think that a fact drawn 
from one's own experience may have more weight than a 
hundred arguments." 

After the lecture was ended, Bob waited till the audience 
had dispersed, and then he walked forward to the platfona 
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with a timid air. Mr Bafter recognised him instantly, and 
his cordial greeting to hjB old playfellow showed that he had 
the heart of a boy, though he had the mind of a man. Mrs 
Bafter seemed equally pleased to see Bob. They gave him 
a pressing invitation to return with them to their house, and 
stay the night To that he modestly demurred ; he felt his 
position to be so different from theirs, that he shrunk from a 
dose intimacy ; but the kind-hearted pair would not receive 
his excuses ; their phaeton was waiting at the door of the 
hall, and there was a seat for him ; so go he must. 

An hour afterwards, Bob was sitting with his good friends at 
the supper-table in their house at Emerald £011, and was by 
degrees losing that reserve which had at first been so painful 
to him, for he could not but feel that Sam's friendship was 
as real as ever, although he had risen in the world. After 
they had chatted a while on family affairs, ^am remarked, 
with a pleasant smile : " I had not the least idea that you 
were amongst my audience to-night, Bob. I should not have 
got on so composedly with mjr discourse if I had known 
that you were listening." 

** Why not, Mr Bafter f I am sure I am not competent to 
criticise your lecture, even if there were anything in it to 
cavil at." 

** Competency is not always deemed a necessary qualifica- 
tion for censorship. Bob ; but I say, please to call me Sam 
when I am not engaged at aldermanic duties ; it sounds less 
formal and more friendly, you know. I could not help smil- 
ing to-night," continued Sam, *' when my audience cheered me 
80 heartily, and especially after the complimentary remarks 
of the chionnan at the conclusion, for I remembered that the 
last time I delivered that lecture, at Daisybank, I was hooted 
at by a crowd of unruly boys, and laughed at too by several 
foolish old folks, who would not do me the justice of hearing 
what I had to say before they sneered me down." 

'^Is that actually the same lecture that old Mr Sleeky 
called ' stuff and nonsense,' Sam )" asked Bob with a look of 
surprise, 

" The very same, I assure you. The only addition is that 
little bit of the Bev. Mr Binney's experience, which I thought 
was too good to be omitted. I have several other lectures 
which are much more pretentious than that one ; but I was 
desirous of seeing how my first effort at composition would 
pass with a respectable audience. You have accidentally been 
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there to-night, Bob, to witness mytriomph over the despiserd 
of my early efforts in my native vill^e. Ha, ha, ha 1 Is not 
that a capital illustration of the principle which I was trying 
to lay down to-night, viz., that a young man should not be 
discouraged if his merits are not soon appreciated, but 
should work on perseveringly, for assuredly lus reaping-time 
wiU come, if he is sowing good seed 1 " 

" I think if I had been snubbed as you were by the Daisy- 
bank audience, Sam, I should never have had the courage to 
stand up again as a lecturer." 

" I believe you wrong yourself there. Bob. If you felt 
convinced that you coidd do a certain thing, and it was right 
for you to do it, you would not be deterred by a single failure. 
I am sure of that from my knowledge of your characteristics. 
How many times have I seen you risk your neck by mounting 
a fiery young colt, which had thrown itself down under you I 
Lecturing may not be your /or^«, Bob ; we are not all cutout 
for the same work, you know ; there must be masons and 
joiners, and plasterers and painters, in the erection of a dwelling- 
house ; but if you had been inclined to come out as a public 
speaker, a roomful of noisy boys and old fogies would no more 
have permanently cowed you than they have cowed me. 
There is too much Australian pluck in you. Bob, to be scared 
at trifles. That is my real opinion of you." 

'' Well, I think it would have taken some of the conceit 
out of me, at any rate." 

" Possibly so. Bob, and a good thing, too ; that would have 
been helpful, so long as it was not all taken out of you, for a 
little conceit, or rather self-esteem, is as useful to every man 
. as spirit is in a horse. My first snubbing was not pleasant to 
me, I assure you. It caused me to lie awake at night, though 
I feigned to laugh at it when spoken to on the subject ; but 
I now know that it was a salutary ordeal, which did me far 
more real good than if I had been applauded as loudly as I 
was to-night." 

" I cannot exactly understand that, Sam." 

" Cannot you 1 Then I will try to explain what I mean by 
it. If I had been overwhelmed with praise at my first start- 
off, I might have grown vain and self-confident ; it is only a 
reasonable hypothesis, judging from what we can see around 
us every day. Perhaps I should have become careless, and 
presuming on my popularity, 1 might have bestowed less 
thought and study on the n^xt subject I lectured upon, and 
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80 have become at length a mere superficial talker. If I 
had been 'led out' prematurely, as many half-educated 
youths are, and made too much of, — become a general 
favourite, as it is called, — I should have had far less time for 
the diligent study which is necessary to acquire a solid ground- 
work, or foundation, whereupon to rear a superstructure of 
usefulness in after-life. Depend upon it, Bob, it would be a 
happy thing for many of the smart, promising young men 
around us, if they got a good-natured snubbing now and 
then ; not to cow them down, or to wound their feelings 
rudely, but to put them on their mettle, and stir their mental 
powers into active exercise. Some of them would then, per- 
haps, become real men, fit to take the helm of affairs, if need 
be, in a political hurricane ; whereas they now run a risk of 
being flattered and coddled into mere smooth-water sailors, and 
would be afraid to look on deck in bad weather. You know 
what I mean by that nautical figure. But you smile at my 
old-mannish remarks. Bob," added Sam. " Ha, ha, ha \ well, 
you may smile, when you remember that it is not much more 
than a dozen years since I was a barefooted little urchin. 
You know I would not venture to say quite so much before 
the promising young men that I have alluded to, or they 
would probably thmk me presumptuous; nevertheless, I 
think there is common sense in my remarks, though I have 
not reached the defined philosophic age." 

" I think^your remarks are very sensible, Sam ; and I wish 
young Australians in general would follow your wise example 
as well as your precepts," said Bob, with earnestness. " Do 
you know I felt terribly self-condemned to-night, when I saw 
you standing up with such manly firmness before a large 
audience, who were attentively listening to every word you 
said ; for I reflected that I have had far superior advantages 
to you, if I had made proper use of them. But I have 
wasted my time, and slighted my opportunities ; and now I 
feel that my mind is as barren as a dry swamp. For the last 
four years I have scarcely even looked into a book, except a 
sporting novel, or some such work ; and I feel such a humbling 
sense of my own deficiency, that I actually shrink from the 
society of enlightened young men, or if I am thrown amongst 
them by accident, I am made miserable by seeing my own 
defects." 

'^ Come, come. Bob, you must not talk too much in that 
gloomy strain, or I shaU begin to fancy that my lecture to- 
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night hs& done yon harm instead of good/' said Sam^ 
Kindly. 

" No fear of that, Sam ; but I was going to remark what a 
privilege it would have been to me ^ I had rightly valued 
your friendship years ago. If I had diligently applied my 
energies to self-culture as you did, and as you wished me to 
do, I might now feel myself of some use in the world, instead 
of being a drone or a know-nothing, only fit to drive a baker^s 
cart, and worse than all, to be always teased with miserable 
regrets for having wasted my best years in prideful frivolities, 
if not in positive mischiet How much I would give to recall 
even the last four years of my life I What a very different 
course I would pursue ! " 

" * Time past can never be recalled ! ' I rememb^ that axiom 
was a round-text heading in my copy-boqk when I went to 
Mr Phillip's evening class at Daisybank," said Sam. " But, 
thank God, the time present may be improved j so cheer up, 
Bob, my boy ! You ard not quite twenty-six years old, and 
if you set to work diligjMiliy now, by the time you are thirty 
you may gain a snrprising amount of wisdom, and at forty 
you may be a philosopher." 

Bob smiled faintly, and said " his ambition did not soar so 
high as that, and he must be content to hop about on the 
ground like a broken-winged magpie." 

" Your present humble feelings are hopeful indications for 
the future, Bob ; for a sense of past errors usually precedes 
an attempt to set out on a new course of action. At the 
same time, you should not allow morbid feelings to master 
you, for it is a miserable waste of time to fret over misdoings 
or disasters which cannot be remedied. Be thankful. Bob, 
that you have so soon awakened to a sense of your position, 
and that you are determined, with God's help to redeem the 
time in future, so that you may not have to look back, when 
your head is frosted by age, over a wasted life." 

*^ Your words are very comforting, Sam," said Bob, look- 
ing more cheerful " I consider it is providential that I have 
met with you to-night, for my mind. seems wonderfully re- 
lieved. I am resolved not to waste any more time in sorrow- 
ing over what cannot possibly be mended, but to strive 
earnestly in future to mske up for lost opportunities. I will 
get you to give me a course of study for the next twelve 
months, Sam, and you shall see that I will pursue it with all 
my energies." 
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" Iwill most gladly advise you to the best of my ability. 
Bob. I need hardly remind you that ' The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom.' The great Teacher himself has 
said, ' Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added unto you : ' all 
needful things, you know, including wisdom, strength, and 
energy." ... 

A long and serious conversation ensued, which my space 
will not allow me to give in detail At a late hour, Bob re- 
tired to rest with his heart much lighter than it had ever 
been before, for he had solemnly resolved, in the strength of 
the Lord God, that he would henceforward walk in newness 
of life, and strive to be in some degree useful in the world. 

The next morning, after breakfast, Sam told Bob that he 
wished to have some private conversation with him ; so they 
adjourned to Sam's little study, in a quiet part of the house. 
When they were seated, Sam said, in his kkidest tone, " Bob, 
my dear Mend, I have some saddening news to communicate 
to you. I ascertained by your casual remarks last night 
that you had not heard of or from your family for nearly 
three years ; but I purposely refrained from telliog you what 
I know respecting them, for I did not wish to spoil your 
night's rest. I knew it would be time enough to tell you 
this morning. I do not think it right to withhold the infor- 
mation any longer from you, because there is a steamer going 
to Sydney to-day, and you may see it expedient to go by it.*' 

Sam then, as gently as possible, told hi» agitated friend of 
the bankruptcy of his father, of the absconding of Goldstone, 
and of his poor sister Maggie's deatL 

The news seemed overwhelming, and Bob's grief was in- 
tense. After a while, Sam considerately left him alone, 
ostensibly for the purpose of attending to some business 
matters. In about an hour Sam returned, when he found 
Bob's grief had softened down to some extent, and he said 
that he had prayed to God for grace to bear his heavy trials 
with patient submission, and also to guide him aright. 

'' Tou might have thought last night, when you were telling 
me of your present position, that I was unkind in not offering 
to help you in some way. Bob," said Sam. " I have no doubt 
that I have influence enough to procure you a situation in 
Melbourne, and I should offer to interest myself in your 
behalf now, but I think it is clearly your duty to go to 
Sydney at once, and comfort your parents in their compli- 
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cated misfortunes. If you should afterwards decide upon 
settling in this colony, come, and make my house your home 
until you get into suitable employment, and I will do all in 
my power to further your interests. If you want any money 
now, Bob, don't seruple to tell me, for I have some to spare, 
than^ Qod, for a friend in need.*^ 

Bob thanked his generous Mend, but declined his ofler of 
pecuniary assistance. Shortly afterwards he took an a£fec- 
tionate fEirewell of Sam and his worthy wife, and went straight- 
way to his lodgings to pack up his luggage. 

That afternoon he embarked ux the steamer Telegraph for 
Sydney. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

Adieu to city life. — Settlement of the family at Unity Vale, lUawara. 
— Mr StubUe is persuaded to give an oration at the School of Arts. 

When Bob Stubble arrived^ in Sydney, he found that his 
father and mother had gone to their new farm, so he went 
straightway out to Mrs Simon Gbldstone's house. Lydia and 
her uncle received him very kindly, and prevailed upon hiTp 
to stay the »Uit. 

From Biddy Flynn Bob learned a good deal about the 
various sad occurrences in his family during his absence from 
Sydney, and he saw with bitter regret, that, if he had not 
allowed his sullen temper to estrange him from them, he 
might have prevented many of the disasters which had over- 
taken them. 

The next day Bob took steamer for Ulawara. His meeting 
with his parents was a touching scene : they wept and smiled 
alternately, and then they all reverently thanked Qod for His 
goodness in again uniting them after their long separation 
and their many trials. 

Mr Stubble's farm was situated at Ulawara, that romantic 
district which has especially invoked the muse of one of 
Australia's most gifted poets. The late owner of the farm 
was about to leave the colony, and Mr Stubble bought it, 
with all its appurtenances, at a moderate price. The proceeds 
of sale of his household effects in Sydney, and the cash in 
the old chair, enabled him to complete his purchase without 
borrowing money from any one, and he once more felt him- 
self an independent man ; for although the farm was small, 
he believed that it would yield him a respectable living, and 
that was all he wanted. The house was not large, but it was 
snug and comfortable. It was charmingly situated in the 
midst of a shrubbery, and when Joe and his wife had got 
fairly settled in it; they confessed that they had never felt so 
contented before. Bob decided to stay and help to work the 
farm, and his father agreed to give him a share in the profits 
of it, It was not far from a township where there was a 
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mechanics' institute with a good library attacned to it; also a 
yonng men's mutual improvement association. Bob united 
himself to all those institutions^ and the whole family joined 
themselves to a church in the same town. 

Bob was both surprised and delighted at the change in his 
mother's disposition and demeanour. He had expected to 
find her pining herself to death at their humbled position and 
their loss of fortune, instead of which, she was uniformly 
cheerful and contented ; nor had he ever seen her looking in 
better health. She did all the dairy work, and a good deal 
of the house work too, for they kept only a little girl from 
the orphan school as servant. She frequently spoke in affec- 
tionate terms of Mrs Bowley, and often referred to the happy 
time she spent at Briar Bum after poor Maggie's death, and 
she acknowledged herself greatly indebted to Mia Bowley for 
her Christian-like advice and her consistent example. 

Mrs Stubble was almost always cheerful, and Bob often 
heard him, in his quaint way, express his gratitude to Qod 
for taking away his money, and giving him in return a heart 
full of peace and contentment. There never was seen a more 
happy old couple than Joe and Peggy. Seldom indeed was a 
note of discord heard in their home, and never was there 
uttered by either of them a word of reproach for past mis- 
doings or mistakes. Bygones were bygones with them. 
They "lived and loved together," and they lived, too, in 
preparation for, and in joyful hope of, " the life of the world 
to come." No busybody ever presumed to whisper a word to 
Boggy about her husband's folly or lack of judgment in losing 
his money ; her manifested respect for him checked any un- 
warrantable interference in their affairs^ and if she ever thought 
he was blameable, she would dispel the idea in a moment by 
the reflection, that God had permitted their reverses and trials 
for good and wise purposes no doubt, and '^ the judge of all 
the earth would do right." Besides, she knew tiiat she her- 
self was largely to blame in inducing her husband to go to 
Sydney, and she had been extravagant and proud, and idle 
too. She knew that Joe had not gambled away his money, 
or wasted it in riotous living ; and the bftter anxiety he had 
endured was punishment enough for him, if he deserved punish- 
ment, for being too kind and too credulous, without reproaches 
or unkind looka from her, to wound his sensitive spirit, and 
to check the new energy which was gradually evidencing itself 
in his life. 
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The arrival of an ex-member of Parliament to the district, 
as a pennanent resident, caused quite a sensation in the rural 
community, and Joe received many marked tokens of venera- 
tion and respect whenever he went into the neighbouring 
township, not only from tradespeople who were anadous for 
his custom, but also from people who had nothing to sell. 
Soon after he had got fairly into his new homestead, he was 
waited on one day by a deputation from the mechanics' 
institute, with a request that he would favour them by giving 
a lecture in aid of the funds of the institution. Mr Stubble 
smiled pleasantly at the applicants, and told them that they 
had over-rated his powers ^together ; that he was not capable 
of giving a lectme, nor had he ever attempted such a task in 
his Hfe. He vm&d subscribe as much as he could afford to 
their instftHtion, but he might as well try to hop over Mount 
Keira as attempt to deliver a lecture. 

But the deputation were not to be put off even by that 
difficult figure. There were some very persevering men 
among them, — ^men who had had large experience on similar 
delicate missions, and in collecting for public charities, — and 
they were prepared with more arguments than Joe could 
answer. It would be tedious to give all their pros and consy 
their strongest proposition, which Joe could not refute, was, 
" that it was the duty of every man to do what he could to 
benefit his fellow-creatures," and on that point they concen- 
trated their united stress. " It would be very instructive," 
they said, " if Mr Stubble would favour them with some hints 
and reflections from his costly experience of city life ; and as 
they were all plain country folks, it would be peculiarly 
interesting.'* 

After a vast deal of persuasion^ Joe reluctantly consented 
to give them an hour's talk about town affairs in his simple, 
homely way ; and he thought he^ might throw out a few hints 
worth thinking about, if folks would have patience to listen 
to him« 

" We are very much obliged to you, sir. What shall we 
call your lecture ? " said the spokesman of the deputation. 

<< Lecture ! Ha, ha ! Don't you be calling my gabble a 
lecture, or I won't go at all It will be a plain matter-of- 
fact discourse, suitable only for plain people, for I am no hand 
at speaking, though I have been a ^ member; ' so don't you 
make a mistake.'' 

" Yes, sir, I understand/' said the man with a deferential 
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smile; "but will you please to tell us what will be the 
nature — ^that is to say, the title — of your discourse." 

" I don't know, I 'm sure," replied Joe ; " I have never 
thought of the thing : call it what you like. So long as you 
don't make too much fuss about it, it is no matter to me what 
name you give it" 

** Beg your pardon, sir, but we would rather that you gave 
a title to your subject," said the spokesman modestly. " Any 
name will do, you know, sir. We are not particular. Most 
of us are plain dairy-farmers in this part, sir." 

" I can't think of a name all at once," said Joe, stroking 
his beard and looking puzzled. Just then his little servant- 
maid walked past with a bottle of pickles in her hand, to put 
on the dinner-table. ''Here is a title for you, all ready 
corked up and bladdered over," added Joe, taking the bottle 
from the girl's hand. " Call my discourse * Piccalily ;' it is a 
pretty name, and not very common — ^Ha, ha ! There is plenty 
of mustard in this mixture." 

The deputation smiled, and said that title would do very 
nicely. They then thanked him and went away. 

A few days afterwards Bob rode into the township to get 
the newspapers, and to his great surprise he saw posted up on 
the School of Arts, and in various other places, large placards 
headed — "Oration by Joseph Stubble, Esq., late M.L.A. 
Subject, Piccalily ! Admission, one shilling." 

• • • • • • • 

On the evening appointed for the " oration," Mr Stubble 
drove his wife into the township in a spring-cart, and Bob 
followed on horseback. The School of Arts was lighted up, 
and a small crowd had assembled at the door. As Joe ap- 
proached there was a general buzz of conversation, and he 
overheard one lad say to another, "That is old Piccalily 
in the white hat." 

When Joe entered the building he saw that it was tasteftdly 
decorated with festoons of bush flowers and wreaths of grass- 
tree and fern leaves. The secretary met him at the door, and 
politely escorted him to the platform, where there were several 
ministers and other influential residents of the town, one of 
whom was to take the chair. They all received Mr Stubble 
very respectf uUy, and made some complimentary remarks on 
the honour he was conferring on their institution. 

Joe felt anything but elated, and he afterwards confessed 
to bis wife that be would very gladly have exchanged positions 
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tnth a solitary shepherd in the far bush, sitting under a tree 
and howling with the toothache. As the time drew near for 
him to begin, all the ideas in his head seemed to jumble up 
together like prizes in a lucky-bag. To add to his discomfiture, 
there sat just in front of him a city gentleman of the Dundreary 
type, witi^ a glass stuck in his eye, and he directed an inces- 
sant stare at Joe, while his lips curled contemptuously and his 
nose was turned up to keep his glass steady, and to snub the 
presumptuous orator at the same time. Poor Joe thought he 
would have given anything if that quizzical gentleman had 
had the good manners to put his eye-glass into his pocket, for 
he surely could not need it to see a full-grown man only six or 
seven yards from him. 

The chairman at length took his seat, and Joe's heart began 
to tick like a turret-clock. Suddenly an idea came into his 
head to plead sickness and go home, but a better idea soon 
encouraged him to stand his ground like a man. He silently 
reasoned with his qualms : ** What have I to be afraid of ? 
I bean't going to break the law in any way, as I know of. All 
the folks be looking pleasant at me except that dandy chap 
with the bull's-eye, and why should I let him scare me ? His 
glass won't shoot me, and if it would, why, many a man has 
faced a rank of musketry in a worse cause than I be engaged 
in to-night I did not seek this position — ^that 's certain; and 
I have no selfish or vainglorious object in view. I am 
pledged to talk a bit to-night ; so it would be unmanly to run 
away. I will do the best I can. Good Lord, help me !" 

When the chairman sat down, after his introductory remarks, 
Joe got up with modest boldness ; he coughed a little, as a 
matter of form, and then began his extemporaneous discourse, 
a summary of which may be seen in my next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

'* Piecalily;' or Mr Joseph Stabble's '* oration.*' 

Afteb addressing the chaiiman and the audience in proper 
style, Mr Stubble said : — " I have heard a good many gentle- 
men speechify on platforms of late years, and I have noticed 
that it has been a fashion with most of them to make a soft 
apoiogy first and foremost, as if 'em were ashamed of what they 
were going to say. I shall not copy them to-night, because I 
don't like sham of any sort, and I bean't going to say or do 
anything that will offend any one, if I know it. I did not 
seek this honourable position. Not at all. I was persuaded 
into it, like a simple yokel who takes a shilling from a re- 
cruiting-sergeant and sells himself for a soldier, and afterwards 
is very sorry over the bargain. No doubt I should feel more 
happy just now if I were in my bam husking maize, or mend- 
ing my broken bullock yoke ; but here I be, and as it bean't 
natural for a Briton to desert his post of duty or danger, de- 
pend upon it I shall not run away till I have said my say, un- 
less you al] run away from me, which it bean't unlikely you 
will do, if you have come here expecting to hear an oration. 

'^ I feel myself in a like quandary that I have seen other 
modest men fixed through the over-zeal of their friends in 
trumpeting them into public notice. I have known some 
good humble-minded men to be regularly broken down 
through being what is called " cracked up " high above their 
natural level. They were men of fair abilities no doubt, and 
would have got along cleverly enough in their own quiet groove; 
but they are either forced or coaxed out of it, same as I be now, 
and puffed up in advertisements and in great big placards, so 
th^t folks, who went to hear them lecture or preach expecting 
something extra wonderful, were disappointed, and perhaps 
they showed it by their scowling looks, which would act 
like a shovelful of snow on the speaker^s fluttering heart 
The efforts of the poor fellow to wriggle up to the standard 
which his friends had hoisted far too higb, were more than hia 
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mere ordinary brain could bear^ and in a few months he 
has sunk under the over-pressure. Thus, many good, earnest 
men have been killed, as it were, by the kindness of a few 
friends, who had either over-rated the powers of their pets, or 
else were unscrupulously anxious to draw a host to their taber- 
nacle or their lecture-room; like the waterman in Sydney, 
t'other day, who advertised a shark as big as a brewer's horse, 
to be seen for threepence, in a tent rigged up on the Circular 
Quay, and after all it was only a dog-fish not much bigger 
than a cod. 

" Now, let me tell you, friends, that I did not call my rig- 
marole to-night an oration, though it is printed so on all the 
walls in town. I bean't an orator no more than I be a con- 
jurer. I told the gentlemen who asked me to come here, that 
I would try to give a plain common-sense discourse, and bade 
them not to dignify it with the name of a lecture. They said 
they wouldn't; and so, in order to be extra-modest, they have 
called it an ' oration I * — Ha, ha, ha ! Well friends, I can't help 
it, as the old woman said when the cow kicked her. I shall 
do my best to please you, and if you bean't satisfied when I 
have done, you had better ask the gentleman at the door to 
give you back your shillings." 

Loud cheering followed Mr Stubble's preliminary remarks, 
and vociferous clapping by a nest of boys up in a far corner, 
one of whom shouted out, ^' Bravo ! mixed pickles ! " 

'' Aye, boy," said Mr Stubble, smiling, " you *11 get some 
mited pickles before your head is as gray as mine ; but you 
needn't be scared beforehand, perhaps they won't hurt you 
no more than hailstones can hurt a turtle. The lightning- 
stroke does not shiver every tree in the bush, nor the water- 
spout doesn't burst over every man's home, you know. 
But I am going to try to show you how you may avoid some 
of life's unpalatable pickles ; so I hope you boys will behave 
like men, and not make too much noise with your hands and 
feet, nor with your tongues either. Applause is pleasant 
enough, but too much of it is apt to upset a weak head. 

" You have all heard the old stoiy of the fox who lost his 
tail in a steel trap, and then went back to his brother foxes 
and tried to persuade them to get their tails docked in the 
same way. Now, if I tell my tale of city life, it bean't 
because I want any of you plain country folks to go to 
town and get docked too, but to warn you against some of 
the man-traps that I have been caught in. This will be a 
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sufficient excuse, I think, if I talk a good deal about myself 
to-night." 

Mr Stubble then told them as briefly as possible how he 
landed in Sydney, nearly a quarter of a century ago, with five 
pounds in his pocket ; how he worked hard, and saved all 
the money he could, and how, through possessing a small 
capital, he had suddenly risen to be his own master ; and, 
finally, of his removal to the metropolis with a moderate 
fortune. He acknowledged the mistake he made in the latter 
step, and argued the policy of a man stopping in the district 
where he had risen up or made his fortune, for in general 
his influence for good would be greater there than it would 
be elsewhere. 

" I bean't much of a political economist," continued Joe ; 
" still, I think it is only common sense for a man to be as care- 
ful where he locates himself as he would be in looking out 
for a market for his wares, if he had any to sell. No Sydney 
merchant would ever think of sending anchors and cables up 
to Bathurst for sale, or butter and bacon to this district, nor 
they would not be likely to send coal-scuttles and fire-irons to 
Fiji or Tonga, where there are no chimneys at all in the 
houses. There may sometimes be good reasons why a country- 
man should *go to live in the city, but, as a general thing, he 
win find that the country is the fittest and the safest place 
for him. He may have some ground for thinking himself a 
rather important man in his rural neighbourhood, but he will 
feel his importance shrink up like burnt bladders if he goes 
to live in the city, unless his experience should be diflerent to 
mine, or unless his bump of self-esteem should be bigger than 
ordinary. 

" * Every man to his trade,' is a good old motto, and many 
men have suffered through slighting it. Suppose a plain 
hard-working farmer, for instance, should take it into his 
head to turn parson, or doctor, or lawyer, or literary man ; I 
don't say anything against the thing — ^it may be a commend- 
able ambition, or some higher motive, that prompted it ; but 
he does not always count the cost to himself. He must 
necessarily study hard to fit himself for his new duties, and 
he will soon begin to find that it is not such a rosy life 
as he thought it was. The change from the plough-tail to 
the desk will most likely upset his digestive affairs, and then 
he will begin to think that the world is going round the 
wrong way, or that * Old Boggy ' has been playing tricks with 
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his brain, or has turned his liver into bees'-waz; and a 
hundred other queer fancies will get into his mind in spite of 
all his logic. If he has got real '^grit" in him, as the 
Yankees say, and he sticks to his studies, and after a time is 
moderately successful in his new vocation, he must pay for 
popularity in harder coins than sovereigns. He will most 
likely catch pen and ink from professional critics, and 
friends and neighbours will chafe his tenderest parts in 
the name of pity and sympathy ; and if his '' grit " is not as 
hard as blue road-metal, he \vill wish he could exchange all 
his honour and glory for a bark hut in the bush, and a 
shingle-splitter^s licence. Take my word for it, friends, if a 
farmer thinks he has superior sense in his head, he had better 
use it to improve his farm or his live stock, and not be too 
ready to leave his own legitimate occupation to study for any 
profession or calling of a sedentary kind. That remark will 
apply to others as well as to farmers. The mason had better 
stick to his mallet and pickaxe, and not seek to be an 
architect ; and the sailor had better stick to his ship, and not 
set up as a schoolmaster, or an editor, unless he should 
happen to be unseaworthy, and then, of course, he must earn 
his junk the best way he can, poor fellow ! 

"Some farmers that I know have fancied it was easier 
work to sell country produce than to raise it, and they have 
started as commission-agents ; but I never met with one man 
who was half as happy in his city store as he used to be on 
his farm. He usually looked as uncomfortable ^ an old 
cockatoo in a hen-coop. Perhaps not more than one man in a 
dozen has made money by the change ; and some of them 
have lost their money and their morals too. 

" I don't know if any of your friends have ever seen a very 
fat sailor; that is to say, a regular working jack-tar. I 
never saw one, though I have seen lots of rolling fat captains 
and mates. Nor I don't remember ever seeing a very flabby- 
looking ploughman ; and that convinces me that hard whole- 
some work is essential to robust health. I don't mean to say 
that fat men are not sometimes healthy and happy too, but i£ 
I had my choice, I would far sooner have the nerves and the 
digestive powers of a common sailor or a ploughman than those 
of a fat skipper, who never thinks of going aloft, or of hauling 
on to a tackle-fall ; or those of a portly landlord, who never 
handles a plough, and who but seldom handles anything else 
heavier than a carving-knife and fork, or a cut-glass decanter, 
% 2D 
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^< It bean't always an easy thing to make yotmg folks agree 
with the logic of hard labour, or to believe that a trade is the 
best thing for them, bnt I believe that it is so in a general 
way. I have heard tell that the ancient Jews used to say 
that * a boy was dther training for a trade or for a thief;' so 
they gave most of their sons trades. Ton know the great 
apostle Panl was a tentmaker. I bean't going to be so hard 
npon the boys as the old Jews were, for I am snre there are 
hosts of honest boys who are not learning trades ; still, a trade 
is a good thing to depend on, — ^as handy as a sheet-anchor 
is to a ship. There are many parents in the colony now who 
are sadly perplexed what to do with their sons, who are jnst 
leaving college or school ; and there are lots of smart lads who 
have no employment. When I lived in town I was often 
applied to by parents to get their sons into situations — 

* government billets * were usually preferred ; but they were 
not easy to get, for there were always scores of names on the 
lists for fresh openings. A lady called on me one day, and 
asked me what I coidd recommend her to do with her son, a 
fine, big, strapping lad, about sixteen years of age. I found 
out that he had a turn for handling tools of sJl sorts, so I 
advised the lady to make an engineer of hiuL Ha, ha, ha 1 
I shall never forget how shocked she was, and bow she stared 
at me. 

" *My son has been well educated, sir,' she said ; ' and I 
think he is fit for something better than a mere black- 
smith.' 

*' I explained that an engineer had not so much to do \dth 
hammer and tongs as a blapksmith, still, it certainly was a 
rather smutty trade, and would not agree with delicate fingers. 
When I asked her if she had ever read Mr Elihu Burritt's 

* Sparks from the Anvil,' she said she had read nothing of the 
sort ; so I told her that Mr Burritt was at one time a black- 
smith, but now he is a famous writer and a very learned man; 
that the sparks from his bright brain have scattered all over 
the world, and doubtless have edified millions of peK(ons who 
have read his books. I also told her of lots of gentlemen in 
England, now lights in the land, who were at one time 
mechanics of some sort, and I tried to persuade ber that the 
more education her son had, the bett^ it was for him, whatever 
calling or occupation he chose. Bat the lady could not see 
the sense of my arguments at all ; she looked as cross at me 
AS if I had advised her to make her boy a bushranger ; and off 
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she went with her precious son Tom tacked under her arm, 
and Tom himself looked as if he would like to drop a black- 
smith's big hammer on my toes. Soon afterwards I heard 
that she had got him into an office, — made a clerk of him,-— 
which is like doing all she can to make a poor dependent 
drudge of him all the A&ja of his life ; for of all the under- 
paid, over-worked men in the colony, I belieye that clerks are 
the worst : of course I speak of them generally. As a class, 
they are gentlemen ; so it is natural for them to wish to livi 
above the common, and to bring their children up respectably ; 
and how they do it often puzzles me more than it does to 
guess how all the lawyers in Sydney get their living, 

''But notwithstanding the palpable fact, that clerks are 
getting less pay every year, and that at the present time there 
are scores of them out of employment, and anxious to get into 
berths at almost any low rate of pay, many persons are 
desirous of gettmg their sons into offices, even without a 
salary, in preference to giving them some useful handicraft 
which may make them independent men; for an honest, steady 
mechanic can generally insure a comfortable living, which a 
derk cannot do. Notwithstanding all the difficulties of compet- 
ing with foreign manufacturers, and granted that much can 
he said on the subject, I believe that we shall eventually 
become a great manufacturing nation. Who can dokibt it when 
they see the progress which colonial manufactures are making 
in the present day, despite all the drawbacks against which 
they have to cope 1 The learned professions are in danger of 
being over-stocked, and evils are likely to arise therefrom which 
would take me too long even to hint at ; besides, you know, it 
bean't veiy safe for the like of me to talk much about learned 
men. I say firmly, that if I had half-a-dozen boys, and they 
were all strong and healthy, I would in the first place give 
them the best education I could afford, and then either make 
farmers, or sailors^ or mechanics of them. If any of them 
afterw<ards showed that they had got superior intellect, depend 
on it they would find their proper niche in the world, however 
high up it might be ; and they could take a start upwards 
from the plough, or the wodc-bench, or the main-deck, same as 
hundreds of mighty men have done. The currency lads are 
real t^limbers. I never could nail up a paling high enough to 
keep them out of my orchard when the plums and peaches 
were ripe; but I must say they were boys of the buck- 
jumping sort, who had never been to school to learn morals or 
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manners. Kow that schools are springing up all through thd 
bush, they will be taught to behave better. 

*^ ' What are we to do.with our girls, sir ) ' asked a voice from 
the centre of the hall. 

** I have not quite finished polishing the boys," replied Mr 
Stubble ; " but perhaps I had better notice the girls a little, 
for some of them are jealous little pussies, and will very likely 
think they ought to have been served first. It is a puzzling 
thing to tell you what to do with your girls, without a few 
week»' consideration ; however, you cannot do better than give 
them a good education, — not merely make them 'accomplished,' 
as it is called now-a-days, but give them good, solid, sensible 
schooling, and a thorough home training as welL Bring them 
up to be tidy, economical housewives ; that is essential, what- 
ever else you make of them. A woman who does not know 
how to bake a loaf, or cook a joint of meat,' or wash a shirt, 
would be a shocking poor helpmate to a man either in town 
or country, even though she could play the piano like fury, 
and talk French like Mrs Napoleon. And be sure you look 
well after your girls so long as they are under your rule ; for 
they require as much watchful care as young lambs do in a 
drooping season. The enormities which frequently occur — 
and which no decent language can describe — ^is saddening 
proof of the necessity for that precaution. 

" And when they have grown up to blushing womanhood, 
don't part with the dear darlings to Thomas, Eichard, or Henry, 
however plausibly they may * pop the question,* or however 
demure they may look over it, until you are assured that they 
are sober and industrious, — ^in short, that they possess sterling 
religious principle. I have seen parents exercise less common- 
sense judgment in deciding upon a husband for their daughter 
than they would use in the purchase of a cart-horse ; indeed, 
I have known parents to give a girl away to a man whom 
they would not trust with a five-pound note. Mind you 
keep profligate, raking dandies away from your homes, 
whatever you do, or they will do all they can, in an under- 
hand way, to crush your hearts with sorrow. It is not law- 
ful or right to serve them as you serve hawks that hover 
above your chicken-coops ; but there is a moral influence 
which will scare such human hawks even more eflectually 
than dread of physical wounds and bruises. Train your 
children up in the *fear of the Lord,' and that 'will 
save them from a thousand snares.' Satan can't dp tjiem 
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any real harm if they humbly trust in Almighty God for 
guidance. 

« While the youngsters are under the home roof, you parents 
should set them an example of godliness and temperance ; you 
must not expect too much from them if you neglect that im- 
portant duly. None of us farmers hope to reap a crop of 
wheat if we have not ploughed up the ground and put in the 
seed. And when your children go out into the world, do not 
fail to warn them against the common danger of tippling. 
Most of us old fellows know something of that tyrannical 
habit from bitter experience ; and all of us — aye, even the 
stone blind — can trace the evil effects of it in every part of 
the land. To send a boy or a girl away from home to begin 
life without warning them against that dangerous vice, is ten 
times worse folly than starting a team along a rough road 
without linch-pins in the wheels. I believe that tibere are 
cart-loads of bones bleaching in the bush which would this 
day carry living men and women if it had not been for the 
fatsEd influence of strong drink. I specially commend that 
horrible fact to the sober reflection of merchaiits and importers 
of the article, and also to some of their customers who do a 
good deal in the ' doctoring ' line. It is murder in the sight 
of Gk)d to put poison in a rum keg, just as wilful as firing a 
revolver at a man^s head, or stabbing him in the back with a 
knife. Train your obildren to be ' temperate in all things.' 
Bid tibem ' avoid temptation where they can, and when they 
cannot do that, to shun it.' Those are two golden maxims, 
but my head <Ud not make them; so you need not begin to 
think I am a sage. ' Temperance puts wood on the fire, meal 
in the barrel, money in the purse, contentment in the house, 
clothes on the children, vigour on the body, intelligence in the 
brain, and spirit in the whole constitution.' Intemperance is 
— but I cannot attempt a description of it. If any of you 
would like to see some clusters of its sad fruits, go any day 
to the soup kitchen in Sydney ; or to the * Sunday morning 
breakfasts for poor outcasts,' at the Temperance Hall; or 
to Mr George Lucases night refuge for the destitute, in Francis 
Street. 

"If you send your young daughters up to Sydney to service 
or to work in shops, be careful what sort of masters and nus- 
tresses you entrust them with, and insist upon it that they do 
have the run of the streets at night Bid them shun those 
evening danciug saloons and singing shops as they would shun 
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a dead-house, ^th fever-stricken corpses in it. Cantion them 
against reading books of a silly sentunental character, which 
'Will tend to make lackadaisical nawnies of your girls, and 
soft spoonies of your boys : let them read solid, sensible books, 
that will help to make men and women of them ; and give 
them a light innocent tale occasionally, if you like, as a sort 
of moral lollipop for being good children and minding their 
studies." 

Mr Stubble gave a good many more useful hints to the 
girls, and then he thus addressed the lads in the far comer : — 
^ Boys, I am going to talk to yon again, for I am afraid you 
are going to sleep. Listen to what I say now : never talk slang, 
boysy not even in fun, or it may soon grow into a habit, 
and aveiy vulgar one too, which no young corn-stalk ought to 
encourage. I will tell you a little story of a cockney cc^man 
who lost a fare through his confirmed slangy habit One day, 
a very stately old lady beckoned a cab from a stand in London, 
and naked the driver what he would charge to take her to the 
Bank. 

^' ' You shall go for a bob, marm,' said cabby, opening the 
door of his vehicle. The old lady, who did not understand 
the slang name for a shilling, was naturally vexed at being told 
she should go for a Bob, which was a common man's name. 
The cabman, who was amdous for the job, thoi]^t she was 
demurring at his charge, so he said, ' Well, jump in, marm, 
I 'U take you for a tanner.' ' Take me for a tanner ! ' ex- 
claimed the lady, looking indignantly at the poor cabman, 
who oould not tell why she was so cross. ' What do you 
mean, you impudent feUow^ I will not ride in your cab at 
alL* Off went the lady, vexed enough at being taken for a 
bob and a temneVf and in her fine silk dress too, and wondering 
no doubt what the man meant, for she was not aware that a 
^tanner' was the slang name for sixpence. 

''Thus you see the cabman offended a good customer. 
Don't you use slang phrases, boys, or you will certainly offend 
all those friends who hear you who have any claim to good 
taste. Another thing I would warn you against is smoking. 
Boys, don't learn to smoke^ and then you will never know 
the ctifiiculty of conquering tiie craving for the pipe when you 
grow up to be old men. I know many poor old smoky fellows 
who would give a small dice off each of their ears if that 
would effectually cure them of the slavish habit. Some people 
affirm that smoking is a sin, but I don't put it to you in that 
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nhape ; I advise you^ on the ground of expediency, to abstain 
from what may very likely become a passion, and you know, 
boys, that ^ if we do not subdue our passions, they will sub- 
due us.' A pious old sailor was much troubled, after being 
told by a rabid anti-tobacco man that smoking was sinful in 
the sight of God ; so old Jack began to pray about it, as he 
did about all his concerns, great and small While he was on 
his knees he fancied this answer came into his mind (it was 
mere fancy of course), * You may smoke your pipe in modera- 
tion, Jack ; but don't grumble when you have got no 'baccy.* 
The gnunbling may be sinful, but I don't believe that smok- 
ing is ; never&eless, I say to you again, boys, don't learn to 
smoke." 

Just then there was a general titter among the audience 
near to the platform, and the chairman waggishly whispered 
to the lecturer that the stem of his pipe was sticking out of 
his waistcoat pocket. Mr Stubble laughed, and then remarked, 
*' I own I be preaching what I don't practise, and that is the 
way of the world, as I have pretty often found it : stiU, my 
advice may be the more valuable, as it is clear that I speak 
from experience. I have often thought that if some good- 
natured old smoker had given me a gentle caution when I 
was a boy, that I should not have begun to acquire the dirty 
habit ; and that is the reason why I warn youngsters when- 
ever I have a chance. If I had thought of it, though, I would 
have left my pipe at home to-night. 

"Another thing I want to say to you, boys: don't 
gamble ! If I were able to describe a scene which I saw with 
my own eyes in Sydney, a short time ago, I think it would 
make each boy up in the comer yonder say to himself, this 
very minute, ' I Tl never gamble, and break my poor mother's 
heart.' I saw an old widow lady, just after her only son was 
taken out of her house one night by detectives, who had a 
warrant charging him with embezzling money from his em- 
ployer, to pay ' debts of honour !' I shall never forget that 
poor lady's intense sorrow, nor the unhappy lad's look of 
despair, as the policemen were putting the handcuffs on him. 

'^ Horse-racing is perhaps the most popular form of gam- 
bling now-a-days. It would take me a week to tell you even 
the half of the mischief I have seen and heard of through 
that alluring bait which Satan has set up in his trap-road to 
ruin. It is right enough, no doubt, to improve the breed of 
horses; but for all re^y useful purposes nobody wants his 
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Iu)rse to go ahead at the rate of an express engine. None 
but drunken fools care to ride or drive through ti^e streets at 
full gallop. I mean to say that it isn't dignified nor sensible 
of the great gentlemen and ladies of the land to patronise 
races on purpose to encourage the breeding of fast horses, 
for these furious riders or drivers to knock down or run over 
poor helpless old folks or young children, which often happens 
in the street! of Sydney. I would suggest that the most 
common-sense way of improving the breed of the noble 
animal, for really practical ends, would be to have occasional 
trials of strength between draught horses, in lieu of races : 
there would be far less gambling over that fun, and less 
cruelty too ; besides, most of us plain farmers could have a go 
at it if we liked. I don't suppose that many ' book-makers,' 
or other professional turfites, will approve of my plan, and 
some of the jockeys may feel inclined to argue the point with 
me by hitting me over the head with a stirrup-iron, or stick- 
ing a spur into my leg ; still, there is the hint for them, and 
whether they take it or not, I hope some of you boys up there 
will take my serious advice, and resolve not to go to races at 
all, lest you should catch the betting mania, which has deso- 
lated so many hearts and homes in this land and elsewhere." 
Mr Stubble then warmly congratulated both boys and girls 
on the facilities they had for gaining a useful education, and 
contrasted the disadvantages of the times when he went to 
school. After a few comical reminiscences of his school- 
mistress, old Dame Duddle, and her primitive system of 
teaching her pupils to speU, which was all she could do her- 
self, he remarked, '' It is a wise movement of our Government 
to establish schools throughout the country. We had better 
pay schoolmasters than policemen ; it is far better to build 
school-houses than lock-ups and gaols, and we must do either 
one or the other to keep our spirited boys and girls in order. 
If we educate them properly, they will pay us back with good 
interest, — ^they will help to find out for us what this great 
land is made of ; but if we neglect that duty, depend on it 
they wiU make us pay for it by and bye, and perhaps make 
us smart for it too. I know the value of education from the 
lack of it, and if it were proposed to compel careless parents 
to send their children to a school of some sort, I would hold 
up my hand for it, although I be no advocate for * interfering 
with the honest liberties of the subject.' I mean to say that 
parents have no more right, looking at it in one sense, to rear 
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np children as ignorant as the blacks in the bush, than they 
have to keep a lot of young lions loose about their home- 
steads, to the danger or injury of their neighbours. I daresay 
some mothers will be cross with me for saying all that^ but, 
bless their hearts ! I don't want to hurt their children, — ^not 
a bit of it ; I want to do them good, poor things ! '' 

Mr Stubble next alluded in a piquant style to the over- 
trading disposition of city folks in general, and explained a 
good many of the sleight-of-hand manoeuvres that are some- 
times used for " raising the wind," which made some of his 
rustic hearers look as much surprised as if the shingles above 
their heads had begun to whirl about like butterflies. " There 
are too many petty traders by half in Sydney," continued Mr 
Stubble ; '* and that is the reason why we so often hear the 
cry of 'bad times.' Hundreds of great strong fellows are 
trying to eke out a precarious living by hawking wares of 
some sort or other, instead of working at their trades, or going 
into the country and doing something towards making them- 
selves independent, and, at the same time, contributing to 
the general wealth of the community. Whenever I see an 
able-bodied man lolling behind a fruit-stall in the street, I 
feel inclined to upset his concern, and bid the lazy fellow 
go to work and leave the fruit and lollipop trade to poor old 
men or women who are past hard labour." 

Mr Stubble then touched upon a variety of other topics of 
city life, including some of his costly experience in the law 
courts. He thought it was a great hardship on jurors to be 
forced to leave their own business to sit, perhaps for a week 
or more, to decide between two litigants, over a matter not 
worth twopence-halfpenny, and of no real interest to any- 
body beside the legal gentlemen concerned. He said, a merry 
lawyer once told him that " the best counsel for both plaintiff 
and defendant was. Don't go to law ; " but the lawyer did not 
tell him that until after he had been at law, and had lost by it. 
Mr Stubble's illustrations and incidents were more varied than 
I have reported them, and his audience heartily appreciated all 
he said. Even Dundreary seemed to be amused ; he dropped 
his eye-glass, and began to look at the speaker in a pleasant 
natural way. Peggy's black eyes sparkled with pleasure and 
pride at seeing her Joe get on so bravely, and that he did 
not break down or bolt out at the back-door, as she had 
dreaded he would do before he warmed up to his work. 

After talking for more than an hour, Mr Stubble looked at 
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his watch, and remarked 'Hhat lie must wind himself up, for 
it was getting late," whereupon there were loud shouts of " Go 
on, sir, go on ! " and the boys at the back shouted, '^ More 
Piccalily/' and other merry expressions, which stimulated 
him to stand up a little longer. 

" I think I beard one of you boys cry out, * Give us a ger- 
kin !"• continued Joe. ** Well, here is one for you, and I 
hope it wont set your teeth on edge. I have noticed that 
many of you youngsters crowd round the doors of the church 
on Sundays before the service begins, to the annoyance of 
quiet persons, and especially to ladies. Now,* let me tell you 
boys, kindly but seriously, that such conduct is highly un- 
becoming in young Australian gentlemen who have had a 
Simday-school training. There might be some excuse for the 
little ragamuffins in the street, if they were to do it, because 
they have never been taught to do better ; but in you it is 
inexcusable. I should like to give another gerkin, or A little 
pickled pepper, to some of the older folks, who are so fond of 
hob-nobbing in the church porch after the service is over; 
but I have not time for it now. A man cannot treat (xU the 
nuisances of social life in one night" 

The gentleman in the audience who had previously spoken, 
then stood up and asked Mr Stubble to give them a little of 
his parliamentary experience. 

Joe smiled and said, " There bean't much time to go into 
that concern to-night, though it would not take me long to 
tell you all my doings in the House. The good I did 
was of what is called a negative kind ; that j^, I took care not 
to do much harm. I used to sit still, and keep my eyes and 
ears open, except when I dozed off to sleep. I daresay I 
could tell you a thing or two that would make you feel sony, 
only it bean't fair to tell tales out of school. 

" If I were asked to state, in the fewest possible words, my 
experienced opinion of the great requirements of this country. 
I should say, * We want good legislation and emiffratwn/ and 
if I could make my voice heard through the length and 
breadth of the land, I would recommend the people in general 
to use their common sense in selecting wise representatives, 
and not to send men into Parliament who are no more fit for 
the responsible post than I was myself. Suppose now that 
any of you farmers were going to buy a cow for the dairy, 
you would certainly take a good look at her first of all ; and 
perhaps you would try to find out her milking qualities from 
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some of tlie neighbours around who knew her. 1 11 wager 
you would not buy a cow on sight-unseen. You would not 
pay out your money for a scraggy old crawler, with her udder 
as dry as a night-cap ; nor you would not take one that waa 
rolling fat, and only fit for the butcher. Not you indeed I 
And surely it is but reasonable for you to look well at the 
diaracter and qualities of the men whom you appoint to 
represent your interests and to guard your rights. If merely 
for the sake of yourselves and your families, you should do 
that ; but it is only fair and right to do something to advance 
the intesests of the land you live in, and you cannot do any- 
thing better than to elect good, honest, clever men, to govern 
it properly. Then I say, let every man Jack of us in the 
land (for we have all got a vote), do our duty, and at the next 
general election use our vote with judgment, and by all 
honest means try to keep little-brained men like myself out of 
the House, for they are no more use there than a lot of old 
wooden-legged soldiers would be on board of an iron-clad 
frigate. There are some really noble men among our present 
rulers, and there is no scardty of sterling talent to form a 
Parliament worthy of this great country, if a carefdl selection 
were made. If we neglect to esercise our common sense in 
this important matter, we deserve to be taxed up to our necks, 
and to see our money fooled away : that 's all I Ve got to say 
about it. 

''And if I could shout out louder stiU, so that my voice 
would echo round Cape Horn to the old country, wouldn't I 
tickle the ears of the thousands of honest men and women 
there who are toiling and pinching and wearing themselves 
out for a meagre livelihood ! I would so. I 'd say to them 
with hearty goodwill, ' Come over here, friends 1 Make 
haste ! Here is plenty of room for you, and you may shake 
off pauperism for ever, and make yourselves independent.' 
My heart seems to swell out aa big as a water-melon when I 
think of the lots of happiness there is in store in our wild 
bush for millions of poor mortals who will be here by and 
bye, when they are provided with means to come. Then let 
us do our best to secure wise legislators, friends, and syste- 
matic immigration will result as certainly as the young grass 
and yellow flowers spring up on our mountain-slopes when 
a general rain-fall comes after a season of drought." 

After that rhetorical effort Mr Stubble took a sip of water, 
and then in a more reverent tone he said, — '' * The earth shall 
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be filled with the knowledge of God, as the waters cover the 
sea. I bean't going to give you a sermon, friends ; so you 
need not be feeling for your hats. Preaching bean't in my 
line exactly ; but I be going to say a dozen words seriously, 
and then I be done. I have been told that the last words 
which the late venerable Bishop Broughton uttered was the 
text which I have just quoted. A wonderfully cheering text 
it is too. How that divine prediction will be brought about 
I cannot tell, but it will certainly be so, ' for the mouth of 
the Lord hath spoken it.' No doubt it will be, in some 
measurei wrought through human instrumentality, and that 
we all have a part to take in the great work if we do our 
duty. Some men seem to think that it is to be done by the 
power and might of their lungs; but I don't think it is 
myself — at any rate, I shall not try to do my share in that 
way. The plough does more work in the world than the 
thrashing-machine, though it does not make any clatter. 
Thrashing-machines are useful in their way, though one may 
be enough for a whole district ; but we want at least a couple 
of ploughs on every farm. I know a few figurative plough- 
men in Sydney who are always at work, though nobody hears 
the noise of them, and I am thinking that In the final day 
of account, when all our tallies will be made up, some of the 
great machinemen will be surprised to find that those quiet, 
unpretending plodders have the largest score of good marks 
to their names. I cannot stop to polish up that homely 
figure, for it is getting late ; but I will just remark, friends, 
before I sit down, that it is likely I shall liv(^ till I die in this 
beautiful district. I have made my home here, and I shall try 
in my humble way to do all the good I can to. every one 
around me. But I mean to be a plough, and do my work 
quietly. I certainly shall not set up for a thrashing-machine, 
and you may depend you won't catch me here again as an 
* orator.' I make no secret of my religious belief nor of my 
political principles, and I mean to hold my own like a man, 
I 'U never strike my colours to please anybody, or any sect or 
party. I will support my church and minister, both in a 
moral and a pecuniary sense, as far as I can, and I will do all 
I can to hold up the blessed light of God's truth to any poor 
mortal whom I see groping along in the dark towards the 
gulf of perdition, and who has no other human friend to 
guide him. But I bean't going to jar or quarrel or fight with 
any man because he doesn't think as I tUnk^ or do as I do ; 
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that sort of thing would not tally with my notions of Christ- 
ianity. 

*^ Friends, I be an Englishman, as yon may tell by my Hngo ; 
but thank Qod I have a heart open to feel for a brother man, 
be he white, black, or copper-coloured. If he is hungry, I '11 
give him a loaf without asking him first of all what part of 
the world he was bom in. I love my native country dearly, 
but I am not absurdly clannish. Irishmen and Scotchmen are 
as dear to me as Englishmen, and here is my hand of fellow- 
ship for them, if they be true men. They are Britons like 
myself, and long may we remain so. May no bitter, seditious 
spirit ever tarnish our loyalty to one of the most virtuous 
monarchs that ever wore a royal crown. Long may we unitedly 
shout * Qod save the Queen !' Ha, ha, ha ! Well done, boys ! 
That was a noble shout ! Shout again, all of us, ' God save the 
Queen 1' Ha, ha ! that warms my heart like woman's love. 
I can't sing, friends, but I *11 talk you the best end of a merry 
old song to finish up with — 

' May the sons of the Tweed, of the Thames, and the Shannon, 
Drub the foes that dare plant*on their dbnfines a cannon ; 
United and h%ppy, at loyalty's shrine 
May the Rose and the Thistle loag flourish and twine, 
Hound the sprig of jShillelah and Shamrock so green.* " 

Mr Stubble then sat down amid rapturous cheering and 
clapping, and shouts of " Bravo, Piccalily I" from the boys at 
the back. Peggy got so excited that she poked the floor with 
her umbrella, and made as much noise as two men. There 
was a short complimentary speech from the chairman, and then, 
after much shaking of hands, the company dispersed. 

As Mr and Mrs Stubble drove homeward in the cart, Peggy 
was quite enthusiastic in her commendations of her happy 
spouse ; and when Bob rode on ahead to take down the slip- 
rails, she could no longer restrain her feelings ; she put her 
arms round Joe's neck and kissed him twice, and said ^' her 
dear old man was ten times more clever than she ever thought 
he was," 
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CHAPTER XX. 

CONCLUSION. 

Mb Stubblb's oration was what is commonly called '^ a great 
success/' and was the talk of the town for many days. He was 
soon afterwards requested to deliver ttnother address in behalf 
of some other useful institution ; but he firmly declined the 
honour. Perhaps he had in mind the example of ^ influential 
neighbour of his in the country, who on one memorable occa- 
sion made a brilliant speech in the House of Assembly, which 
astonished every one present, foreigners as well natives ; but 
he iiever made another speech. The reason for his subsequent 
silence was left to conjjpctute, tqp he was not so candid as Mr 
Stubble, who confessed to the second deputa^on that he had 
told them all he knew. Ko amount of persuasion cObld ever 
induce him to give another oration. 

Mr Stubble still resides on his farm, and is much respected 
by all his neighbours. He works sufficiently t* keep him in 
health, and he devotes a good deal of time to reading. His 
favourite books, after the Bible, are histories, biographies of 
great and good men, and otherworks of a solid, useful character. 
He was recently offered the honour of a seat on the bench, but 
he modestly declined it, on the plea that there were many 
gentlemen in the-district better fitted for the office than himself. 
His farm is a good one, and he works it well j so it yields him 
a fair return for his labour. He is enabled to live in comfort, 
and to save a little money besides. Mrs Stubble is in good 
health and good spirits j and in various ways ,the happy pair 
strive to be useful in their neighbourhood. 

Their son Bob lived with l^em for two years, and took the 
active superiutendence of the farm, and in his leisure hours 
he diligently applied himself to his prescribed course of 
study. He kept up a regular correspondence with SaDi 
Bafter, and at the end of a year Bob had made such good 
progress as to call for especial encomiums from his friend and 
monitor. . 
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Mrs Bimon Ooldstone and her uncle |>aid several visits to 
Mr Stubble's homestead at Uniiy Yala On those happy 
occasions, Bob had always shown polite attention to his lady- 
guest : his modesty operated against his ever presuming to 
show more than tibat, for Lydia's riches seemed to place her 
high above his hopes. Perhaps ^e understood his diffidence 
— fifhe had a large share of woman's wit — ^and she may have 
given him encouragement in some decorous way or oflier. Of 
tiiat I am not certain ; I cannot tell how it was managed (pro- 
bably she helped him, as is usual in cases of the kind) ; but 
this I (San record, thAt at the end of two years, Uncle Will's 
consent was asked, and was cheerfully granted; and soon 
afterwards Bob and Lydia were married. They are now 
living near to Sydney, in a quiet, unostentatious style, and 
are as happy as a pair of burger^ gars in a tree laden with 
ripe loquats. Uncle Will is living with them. His good old 
friend Simon left him a comfortable annuity, in token of his 
gratitude to the man who taught him tftt' way to heaven. 

The late Simon Ooldstone spent much of the last days of 
his life in writing, and h|is l^t s^ime valuable MSS., which 
may one day get into the printer's hands. Amongst them was 
an unfinished essay entitled '^ Advice to Parents on the Train- 
ing of their Childreij," in which he touchingly deplores the 
errors which he himself made in hoarding up weaidi for his 
son, and neglecting his religious and moral culture ; by which 
he reaped a harvest of sorrow for himself, and, worse t^n all, 
he bitterly feared his unhappy son would iose his soul. 

Mrs Blimt died suddenly of apojdezy, and her property 
came into the possession of Bob Stubble as survivor of his late 
wife. It is not unlikely that Bob will have the honour of 
being the first Australian '^ Peabody,'' if some other happy 
man does not make haste and f orestal him in the plans which 
he is quietly maturing. 

Dick Stubble was never heard of by his parents, who often 
sorrowfully longed to know what had become of him. It is 
well for them, however, that they did not know of his im- 
timely fate. When he decamped from hia home, he h&i led 
' his friends to surmise that he had gone to the Bendigo dig- 
gings; but that was merely a ruse to prevent his reid track 
being known, for he went in the opposite direction, towards 
(Queensland. On his way he fell in with a gang of lawless 
young men who had taken to the bush, and for many months 
they kept that part of the countiy in a state of alarm. They 
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committed many daring atrocities, and on two occasions fatally 
wounded persons who resisted their attacks. Eventually, how- 
ever, all the members of the gang were captured by the police, 
and suffered the extreme peQsdty of the law. Dick had 
given an assumed name, and that is why his parents never 
knew of his terrible end. 

Sam Bafter continues to advance both socially and intel- 
lectually. His business is very prosperous, and he is in a fair 
way of becoming a wealthy man. He has already had an inti- 
mation that he is looked upon as '^ the coming man " to re- 
present a certain important constituencyla the Yictorian Par- 
liament ; but he has wisely resolved not to accept of any 
such responsible post until he is better qualified by mental 
culture and experience, and until he is in a position to attend 
faithfully to the duties which would devolve upon him, with- 
out neglecting his own business. He holds an office in the 
ckurch to which he is united, and he takes an active part in 
temperance societies^ %ands of hope, ragged schools, penny 
readings, and other social reform movements. 

Mr and Mrs Howley h^ve yemoved to Victoria, and are 
living in a nice cottage afr Emerald Hill, not far from the 
residence of their daughter. If they do not make mieh noise 
in the world, they endeavour to show ]^w Christians should 
live ; and the example of a steady, consistent walk of faith 
is sometimes as effectual as more stirring etbkal efforts, in 
inducing careless ones to seek to possess the Divine grace, 
which alone can pieduce such happy results. 

Biddy 'Flynn is living with Mr and Mrs Bob Stubble, 
and is, at her earnest request, installed as nursemaid to 
their two children. Happy would, it be for thousands of 
young Australians, who are now in little petticoats, if they 
had such judicious, tender nurses as Biddy. She not only 
attends to their material wants and wishes with almost a 
grandmother's fondness, but she is zealous for the purity and 
stamina of their young minds. Although she is as lively an 
old lass as there can be found in the colony, she is merry and 
wise when her children are near, and not a word reaches 
their quick little ears that their careful mamma wpuld object 
to. Biddy never astounds their infantile reason with any 
such old-fashioned nursery nonsense as ''The Cat and the 
Fiddle," nor scares them into submission to arbitrary rules 
with ghastly legends of "Daddy Long-Legs," or "Old Boggy." 
Put she has an inexhaustible stock of comical incidents which 
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keen observation, through her eventful lifetime, has stamped 
on her memory ; and her fertile fancy can dress them up into 
shapes highly amusing to her docile pupils ; and '' whm she 
is tired of invintin' true facts for 'em, she can ]:ead W no ind 
ov purty little stories an* lovely potery," from the " Children's 
Friend/' and other illustrated books of that sterling char- 
acter. It is her ambition to see then) grow up a lady and 
gentleman: ''an' shure she manes to tadie the darlints all 
she knows about gintale manners ; anyhow, she '11 take care 
they don't lam no vulgar tricks at alL An' if they don't 
turn out ivery bit as iUigant as Squire Bligh's childers, they 
shan't be able to say, by and bye, that the crayther who spoilt 
'em was ould Biddy Flynn.'* 

If ten thousand of such faithful servants would speed 
across the sea, from the dear old lands at the antipodes, they 
would be gladly welcomed to our shores by all right-hearted 
colonists, whose proud aim it is to '' Advance Australia*'* 
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APPENDIX. 



Note to Page 282. 



AN ABORIGINAL DISCIPLE. 
(To the Editor of the ChrUHan Times,) 

SiBjT— For the last two weeks I have been staying in this 
fine city, and having had sufficient leisure, I have visited many 
of the public charitable institutions. Amongst many interest- 
ing incidents which have come under my observation is the 
following : — 

When visitiDg one of the wards of the Melbourne Hospital 
a few days ago, I saw an aboriginal man lying on one of the 
cleanly and comfortable beds, which are so creditable to that 
excellent institution. A Testament and several other good 
books were lying on a box by his bedside. On conversing 
with the poor fellow, I found, to my great joy and surprise, 
that he could read well, and that he had a good knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures and the plan of salvation. 

He told me that he had been instructed by a lady residing 

at Brighton, Victoria (Mrs D ), and that his wife, who 

had also been instructed by that lady, had died some time 
ago in the full assurance of life eternal. He, in most feeling 
terms, deplored the ignorance and wretchedness of his poor 
uninstructed black brethren, and said '' it was too bad for 
wicked white men to give them grog, and to teach them to 
Bwear. That they ought to teach them to read and to pray 
to Jesus. If God would let him get well again, he would go 
to them himself, and read to them and pray with them.'' 
That " he often prayed for them." He further told me that, 
some time before he came to the hospital, a poor white man 
who lived at Brighton was very ill He knew nothing about 
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Jesus j that he (the black) went to him many nights, and lead 
and prayed with him, and that the white man said he be- 
lieved in Jesus befoxe he died. 

About ft fortnight ago I attended a union prayer meeting 
in the Protestant Hall, «nd was much delighted at hearing 
the rev. gentleman who presided on the occasion give a short 
narration of a recent tour he had taken to the Moravian 
aboriginal missions on the Murray Eiver, with an interesting 
account of the baptism of a native named Nathaniel Pepper. 

Instructing the aborigines is a work which has hitherto 
been sadly, neglected, to the great shame of this Christian 
community. I rejoice that the good work is now being pro- 
secuted with so much energy. Let us, then, whilst we pray 
for Gk>d's blessing on the labours of our Moravian brethren, 
try to second their, efforts ^l every way in our power. 

I am not a believer in the theory which I have often heard 
propounded, that '^ the aborigines are a degraded class, in- 
capable of receiving religious instruction." The divide com- 
mand, " Preach the gospel to every creature," must be ftbeyed; 
and He who gaye that command has also promised to give 
HiB Holy Spirit to accompany His word. 

J.RH, 

MSLBOXTBNE, Oct. 10, 1860. 
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